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NOTES 


The New Year 

JTbe Old Year lias passed out amidst the trials and 
agony of millions and the acute nervous tendon d 
the hundreds of millions inhabiting the Indian sub¬ 
continent, But despite the manifold hori-ors to which 
the people were subjected and the terrible ordeals 
through which the despoiled, dispoesesed and ravished 
millions of innocents had to pass, the year that has 
passed would be marked for ever in Indian history as 
the year of Independence and the year of the Parting 
of tlie ways of the two ideologically different peojdes. 
1947 was in all truth a year of black gloom and despair, 
lit only with Freedom's solitary biilliant shaft of light', 
cleaving through the darkness. 

The year that is newly born has not brought lu 
its train any happy ai^piiy for the future as yet. But 
today the nation^ of the Indian Union are perhaps 
more ready than ever before to face the future with 
a stem resolve to take all that comes without flinching. 
With ominous signs of scarcity all M'ound and with the 
increased tension consequent on Pakistan's machina¬ 
tions, few have hopes that our trials and tribulations 
would be ended in the near future. Indeed, it .seoms 
as if tiie nation would have to pass through the fieriest 
of all ordeals within the very first year of its existence. 
But atiU, tfliough concern and deep anxiety is marked 
on all quarters, there is no despair to be perceived, 
and there is no lack erf oonfidence in the capacity of 
the nation to meet all trials. If only the nation’s B^der 
statssmen would steel their nerves, reinforce their 
ideals with realism and get rid of all emotional frenzies, 
there is no reason to doubt that, come what may, the 
Indian Unioa will survive with glory all its trials and 
tribulations. For just as ^e sole message of hope for 
the nation is forthcoming from the stauQ'ih attitude 
of tite Man in the street and the Mm in the field, 
so does, in aU tmth, the deepest cause of anxiety , lie 
in tile emotional vacillations and lack of realism 
some of our most beloved iegdeisi Bsmo prinei^les of 


democracy of deepest significance arc being ignored— 
even violated—by them, through over-empha«s being 
laid on abstract ideals, to (he deep detnment of the 
broader interests of the nation. This is leading to the 
confusion of the mass-mind, creating tension and 
resentment in quarters where there was only loyalty 
and faithful trust before. 

The time has come when our trusted leaders, in¬ 
cluding the Father of the Nation, have to be asked for 
a clear reply to a plain question. Where does the Hindu 
of the Indian Union stand today and what does freedom 
mean for him 7 Does he possess along with others 
the democratic birth-rights by which a State has to 
be ruled and administered for the greatest good for tne 
majority, or is he there merely to serve as so much 
fuel for a burnt sacrifice—to be used as “oonscience- 
fodder," so to say, by his leadens, just as the totajjtarma 
Fuehrer used his people a.s cannon-fodder ? It is the 
Hindu who did by far most of the fighting for liberty 
and offered by far the vantly greater part of the 
sacrifices. Then why should hie interests be sacrificed 
at every emotional impulse of his Elders and Leaders Y 
A State cannot be run on the lines of a Passion-play, 
and what would avail the working of a miracle in the 
minds of the recalcitrant infinitesimal minority', d' 
thereby the trust of tlia hundreds of milUons of the 
majority be betrayed ? 

While the rest of the world, including Pakistaa, 
has awarded first and foremost priority towards giving 
sorength and succour to its own nationals and cUvoting 
all its time, enejgy and resource! towards nation- 
building, it seems the natkmals of the Indism Union 
are to be doomed, to wait for ever in helpless miseiy. 

Mahatmaji’s fast will, we are sure, attain He object 
for the time being but the results would be futile tmd 
disastrous in tiie long run, unless the Pakistanis mend 
their ways. Indeed, this fast wiQ etfiiance communal 
bitterness a thousand-fold on this side whem the people 
realise the futili^ of all their saorifiws, and would 
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aaJn the ultimate and iaeTitable elaah honibto aod 
cataatrophic beyond all meaetue, ualeaa MiduKtmiui oan 
wotk hia miraole in Pakiatafa ad weB. Ajod ae yet tra 
have seen aot a veatige w ^ a .diauge of heaii 
ia tiiat quarter. Indeed, if asyteing, aie tel^ting 
iacreaaingly arrocant evetjrwlMTe ae the 
example wiU dtow. The extnot ia from a letter vnitten 
to the Secretaiy of the ladiaa Central Jute Geminittoe 
with the 0017 of a note from Dr. B. C. Kundu, 

F.ffJ,, Direetor, Jute Aftieultiffal Beeeac^: 

. I'aubmit belov a Mport of the i neide a t a vhieh 
took p}aw at the Jute Agrieulturai Boieaandr 
Labovatoriea on the Ifith, 17th and ISth Deeember, 
iwy. 

On the idth December, IMT, at about 10 ajn. 
(B.T.) Mr. O. A. Paruqi, Seeietaiy, Agricultural 
Deoa'te'^t, Govmninent (rf Baet Bengal, along 
wite Bbaa Bahadur S. gMiiBah, Diieotor of Agiip 
culture, Khan Bahadur. HedyetuUah, Aaristaot 
Dbeetor of Agriculture (Beaeandk), Dr. S. D. Chow, 
dbuty, Ikjonomic Botaniet, Mr. Yuauf, Boonomic 
Botaniat and Dr. M. O. Qhani, Chief Chemiat came 
to me and wanted to take poaaeation of the Jute 
Agricultural Beeearch Laboratedee immediately. For 
thu purpofB he adred me to give bim a list of aU 
equipmmits. etc. I refused to do this in the abeenoa 
of any ciaBi from you and strong protested 
again* the tone and manneie of the ^retaty. He 
aaid teat ae we were in Pakuten, we must obey the 
oidm of the Paldstan Oovemment. I informed him 
teat 1 wae not an officer of tee Pekietan 
Government and wae not prepared to obey 
any orders tji the same Govmwnent in the 
aDMnoe of any orders from my Secretaiy, besides 
teere eraare no written orders of tee Pakistan 
Government. He reidied very rudely and with highly 
arrogant gesture, **1 am the Government, you must 
carry out my orders” and then served me with a 
memo asking for the Hsta, etc. (copy enclosed). 1 
refused to carry out his orders and explained to 
him that the matter of handing over charge of tee 
Laboratories had been diacussed by Sis Daiar Sinsh 
and myself wijte Mr. Axis Ahmed, Chief ^oretary, 
East Bengal Ctovermnent over the ’phone and he 
(Mr. A. Ahmed) agreed to wait for 10 days. Braides 
I*aBked him. for some time to conmder the matter 
and to ring you up and tee (teief Secretary, East 
Bengal Government. He said teat he oould not wait 
even for a minute and did not aUow me to ring you 
up or the Chief Secretary, East Bengal Oovemment. 

' I kept quiet and refused to do anything. At this 
he threatened me with the dire oonsequences that 
were going to fall upon me if I did not comply with 
his orders immediately. He actually steed the 
Direetor of Aipiculture to phone tee Superintendent 
of Police for coming immediately and tald^, action 
agmnst me and. he gave him some written instruc¬ 
tions. I informed the Seeretary that 1 was fully 
aware of the conse^ences and t^t he would not he 
able to coetee me in that way. In the meantime the 
liaborstories were lull of peons, bearers,''asaistants, 
clerks, etc., of the East Bengal Agriduitural Depart¬ 
ment. I found that carpenters and ,p*ma wer^ mov¬ 
ing about with door nogs and big padlocks. 

As some time went on, the stritode 'Of the 
Secretary became more and more ufireasonabte and 
overbearing. His tone and mannefs became ex¬ 
tremely rude and highly objectionable. I appre¬ 
hended that if I did not give bim tee lb^t, au the 
• doors of tee rooms of the Lahoratoty woidd be 
immediatehr locked iq;> and teey WOuM probably 
give me no receipt for tee aroofas tdmn oyte Iv 
teem. Unde4 pressure of tec oiroumsUuuM t hsMOd 


over tee lists of equipmeats (eteh page of which 
were signed by me. aod Mr. XL L. M,’Chote. 
Botanist^ JjkJLL.) utider stemg p.rot«d. He took 
tee list and deputed his effieers to go to each se^lon 
of our.XAboretmies for'tee purpose 'yerlScatiim. 

Soda .after this I seat a letter to tee Chief 
Seeretary, Bast Bengid Government, (copy enclosed) 
and aitm some time pennnally went to explain Mm 
the position. The Chief Secretary was in the midst 
of a coaferenee. 1 patted for some time and teen 
rang him xm and infonoed him of all thte had 
happened. Be mid that he did not receive any 
letitt from me and oould not am me at that time 
and steed me to me him next dMT. 

m the meantime tee offioeTWid amistants of 
tee Seat Bengal Agriculture Department eheteed 
uad vmified tee apparatus, furniture,^ books, etc., 
and coerced my assistants to hand over the keys of 
tee almkahs. rooms, etc. After doing all these they 
posted guana at tee Laboratoiy and we were 
allowed to enter the Laboratories without their 
permission. A note reoedved from Mr. R. L. M. 
Qbose during the time I was away is eraslosed here¬ 
with. . 

In diort, tee East Bengal Government has by 
force taken possesawn of the Laboratories. We were 
'helpless as we received no help from any quarters. 
I tried to get you over the ’phone several times, 
but failed. 

^i^ile the Pakistanis behave thus, what lasting 
‘benefits can accrue to tee people of the Indian Union 
despite all. appeasement ? 

Kashmir^Question at U. N.O. 

The Government of India has placed the Kashmir 
issue before the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organisation., Paldstan Dominion and other 
Dominion representatives in Delhi have also been 
apprised of India’s intentiou to raise the issue before 
tee Security Council. The Indian Government have 
for some time past, been in communication with the 
British Government who have been fully posted*‘with 
India’s case. This decision to approach the Security 
Ootmoil is without prejudice to tec military operations 
wMoh afe now in progress in Jammu and elsewhere. 
It is preaumed that this reference is a prelude to a 
relentlM and more vigorous drive again* the raiders. 

The United Nations legal counsellors at New York 
are of the opinion that India’s deeition to refer te6 
Kaidirntr duptfte to the Security Council is entirely 
proper vad legal. 

It is understood teat reference to the Security 
Council is based broadly On the following lines: 
Pakistan, which is also t member bf the U,N.O,, has 
continued with its hostile activities against a friendly 
nei^boUring country by aiding and, aotivdy assfaMng 
tee raiders in Kssbsiir and Jammu white by virtue 
of its iccesrion to Indu forms part of the Indian 
Dominion J repeated appeals to Pteurtan to deny to 
tee ratdent the use of . teeir territoiy as a base of 
operation agMlot have, ifc^ed; there is eon- 

dimive proof of PhikWwa’b gwUt by way of her eaaisting 
tee raidmn wite aU the sinewsf of wm inchtding oil, 
munitions artiUery mud ordnanee stores. In teis connec¬ 
tion, it hss been recalled, teat Dodia had already offered 
to h^ a referendum on tee aeeession issue li^er tite 
auspices of tee U. N. 0. ^es though tee peosde of the 
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:St«te do not desire a reiailv^lK oa the ground that 
aecoaku of the 8tat« to Ind& is fioal and complete. 

PydstaO, which contested the aoceseion ol the 
State to India wu duly informed of India’s d^e to 
bold a referendnm under impartial auspices, subject, of 
eouise. to the establmliment of peace following the 
ejection of the raiders from the State territory,. It 
appeared that Pakistan desires no referendum but 
wished to force a dewion by the miidd of arms 
throng the subterfuge of a tribal mid. 

Obeerrers in New Delhi feel thet the outcome of 
this refenmce to the Seoirity Ooumdl will be that 
either Pakistan will take steps to stop the inllaz of the 
nddere in aoeordanee witii intmnationBl morality or 
the ladiaa dominion must be free to take such appro¬ 
priate action as might be neeessuy to protect the inte¬ 
grity of the State and of her subjecte. Judging from 
Pakistan’e usual ptaetice of‘breaking every agreement 
arrived at with them, we do not share the optimism of 
New Delhi that it would conform to international 
law and morality even under pressure from the U.N.O. 
We would consider the reference as fruitful if it only 
clears the way for the Government of India and 
enables it to attack the raiders’ base in Pakistan. It 
is impossible to stop the raids of a modem mecha-' 
nised army unless its base is destroyed. 

India’s efforts to arrive at an amicable settlement 
with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue must be conadered 
as exhausted. The two-dominion conference at 
New Delhi on December 22 could come to no conclu¬ 
sion owing to the intransigence of Pakistan to face 
facts and its inability to honour agreements. Agree¬ 
ments about the treatment of refugees and return of 
abducted women have all been systematically dis¬ 
honoured. Even an ultimatum, handed over personally 
by Pandit Nehru to Mr. Liaqat Ali, remains unreplied. 
The New Delhi corre^ondent of the Sunday Tima of 
Loadem gives the following message splashed on on 
the front page of the paper : 

I am able to state oa the highest authority that 
on December 22, Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, handed over to Mr. liaquat Ali Khan, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, a formal Note which, although 
couched in friendly terms, statra '^t tne Indian 
Government is satisffed tlmt the invarion of E^h- 
xnir has the backing of Pakistan’s arsenals and trained 
personnel, who axe held responsible for the obviously 
..experienced direction of the operations. 

’The Note calls on’Pakis^ to irithdraw Uie 
tribes and its own petsonnd ‘immediately,' failing 
whidi the Indian Government viU appeal to the 
United Nations Security Cou^. If no reply is re¬ 
ceived by Wednesday, ingtniotions will be cabled, 
wif^ut further delay, to the Indian representartive 
at U.N.O. 

, Tbe corretyondent sgys that’the forces which 
India can maintain in Kiwmii' aite limited by the 
immense sapply difficulties from which the Amd 
Cmnlnandmr is free. In the past week, the invadera 
have felt strong enough to abandon Merilla tables 
for the pitched battles wshidi hginr led to Indm 
wtthdraww. It Is reported that there ate 19J)Q0 
inyadear in the Uri area alone; an4v:1&clwliity th^ 
Poeiuffi idmee, tiis AmA army k hbw said to out- 
nnaber the IndisBs by two to one. 


In view ai the fact that the parl^a with the 
Pakistan Qovemment-have failed to produce any peace, 
fui sohition, the Government of India are understood 
to have decided to mobilise ali their military resouroes 
in order to intensify tiie Kashmir campaign; 

Pakistan's refusal to withdraw raiders from Kakb- 
mir and refrain from hostile acts have led the Govem- 
m«Dt of India to reconsider as to what they should 
do about the pigment remaining Rs. 370 millions 
to Pakistan. It is apprehended that if such a large sum 
is immediately plac^ in tiie hands of Pakistan it may 
provide sinews of war to it. There have been reports 
eulier that Pakistan was attempting to pmchaec 
modem arms and armaments from foreign countries 
and emissaries were at work for that purpose. Any 
large cash payments made to Pakistan at this stage 
might be spent on the purchase of war equipments to 
be utilised against the Indian Dominion. 

Sheikh Abdullah has recently stated, with refer¬ 
ence to the huge concentration of raiders along Jammu 
border, that the stage had been reached when the en¬ 
tire'situation must be faced militarily. No state could 
allow concentrations of hostile armed bands along it^ 
borders. Pakistan officially is not at war with India 
or Kashmir but apart‘from concentrations of enemies 
in Pa kis tan and her supply of arms and ammunition, 
there is sufficient proof that Pakistan troops were 
actually ilgl^ing in Kashmir under the subterfuge of 
deserters.” As soon as a large number of Pakistan 
troops were caught in Kashmir the Pakistan radio 
came out with the announcement that two battalions 
of Pakistan troops had deserted. Sheikh Abdullah also 
stated that the enemy was concentrated in large num¬ 
bers in Rawalpindi, Jbelum, Sialkot, Gujrat and Sakkar- 
garfa. Total enemy strength was .estimated at between 
one and two lakhs. All these people were armed with 
rifles. They had armoured cats, other weapons and had 
two aeroplanes. Only a few days ago, the Pakistan 
radio announced that two aeroplanes were being hand¬ 
ed over to the “Asad Kashmir Government” but kepi 
silent as to who was giving them and what were the 
types of the planes. 

In reply to a question put by a press representa¬ 
tive, Sheikh Abdullah made an observation which pro¬ 
vides the key to the whole situation: Askerl whether 
he thouid^t that a conflict between India and Pakistan 
"was inevitable if the present state continued. Sheikh 
Abdullah said, “Pakistan people fire across the borders 
while our army docs not. This state of affairs caimot 
last long. No army can allow such big concentrations 
Bcrom the border. If the Pakistan people say they have 
nothing to do with the raiders, let them stop this thing. 
If tiiey say that they are not capidtle of stopping the 
raiders, then they should allow Int^ to stop them,” 

Kashmir Before August 

■nw full details of Pakistani consplriity with r^ard to 
Kashmir have yet to come to light. 1||^ 'wwld outside 
appears to know mote of these, thanks presence of 

fordga cortespoadents at New Oedhi, at in N.-W. 
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FronOw PMvince and Ki^ir. And in Iidi% w cui 
attotapt to get at tho tratli by pi^ng together it«iis of 
news publidied in the for^gn Pnm ui^ banner head- 
linea. The majmity of these ' Imadoasf the’ Pakistani 
brief. T^e Rev's WeetiAf ofNow Delhi gives out a 
story that .went to show dtat the oonsphmey started beftoe 
Avguat 15 (1947), and that the late Bewan of Kadunir, 
Ham Chandra Kak, played not a very decent part in it. 
The names of the Nawab qf Bhopal and of Sir Conrad 
Smith, PoUtioal Secretary to itho "Paramountcy” D^tart- 
mmt, figure ^n the story. And the Maharaja of Kazimir 
was as day in their hands. He tried to enter into a Stand¬ 
still Agreement both with India and Pakistan. We will 
allonr the /ley's Wee/dy to describe what followed: 

Aooordingly, he sent wirea to both on August 11. 
The wire waa delirered to Mr. Jinnah who 
prbmpBy replied accepting the prapoaai. The wire 
meant for India waa hdd up by the Muslim staff of 
** tile telegrapb ofikie and was not delivered to the 
Indian States Ministry until AuguM 27. Naturally, 
there was no burry to sign a ataudstill agreement 
when it had been annouoeed tiiat Kashmir had 
already signed an agreement with Pakistan. 

'The ^ime Minister of Pakistan has been at pains 
to mislegd world opinioa by asserting that his Govomment 
had no hand in fusBtating the march of Tribals through ' 
his territories. They simply vnlked or marched over it, his 
Government looking in benevolent helplessness on this 
eoploit. The London Daify Xdeg/aph puU|shed the fol¬ 
lowing repost from Rawalpindi date-lined November 23, 
confirming the charge made by the Indian Union that the 
Pakistani authorities were hdpful to the raiders on 
Kashmir. The report also directed attention to the hand 
of the Soviet Union trying to have its fingers in the Kash¬ 
mir pie. How British policy would gain by allowsng this 
story to go om into the world is more than we can say at 
Resent. The Soviet Union cannot be anxious to do an un- 
frienetty act to the Indian Union. The Dedly Ttlegraph 
story is as f^ows: 

A puty of fiOO tribeamen from various parts of 
Southern Afi^anistan who passed throU|^ here 
yeeterday is goii^ to Poonob armed with the latest 
pattern of Russian rifle. Pakistan Intelligence offi* 
oers who seized one rifle for identification oemfirmed 
that it is this year’s pattern of firing r^eas ammu- 
nition. 

The Pakistan Government have flown an agent 
to Oi^t to test reports that the Indepcmdence 
Movement there, although nominal^ a part of the 
Asad Kaabmir Movement, is in net backed by 
RuiBia. . . . 


PakUiOm, Minorities * 

West Punjab and the N:-W.F.P. have been cleared of 
all minority problems fay driving aiway the Hindus and 
SiUm from these two provinces of Pakhto. The plight of 
Hfhdns in Sind, \riio have been forcibly' prevented from 
. migrating to India because the ^ovincial arid local adt 
ministrations cannot be run withom them, are wril-known. 
^Tbe Oongnws leaders of Sind have notletdownihe voiceless 
mflBeiu ^ have succeeded in drawing the rtt^thm td 
tiih?j8B#J6Binmand. Efforts are now boitV B»de to bring 
tiiMk.lidio fa d l ^ as fast been revealad by Sa^dar Patdi in 


his Griotttts ipeo^ and t^oiiei^ letter of I)ri Hajeftdra 
Prasad to iho Ftorineeo, vTk, FrasaA the Gonffess l^esi- 
dent, is stated th have issued diiectivas to the Presldeiits 
of titd Bombay, Gujantit Gentnd ptovinoes and' thjs United 
Provinces -Congress Conutdtteos for arrangements 

few the reception and aooominodatiOB of a large number 
of IBihIus who are anxloui to migrato from Sind. This 
step has been udeen by the Congress President os seqnel 
to the repreaeatatioa made by a ddegatioa of Con¬ 
gress leaden beaded by Dr, Ghoitram GkhvanC President 
of the Sind Provincial (fongnsa Committse, (bawiag the 
former's at t ch t iDn to tbs "steadily deteriorating situation 
in ^d as a result whereof a large numbw of Hindns an 
anxious to ndgrate from that province." In hu circular 
letter to tiie Provincial Crntgrem presidents mentioned 
above. Dr. Prasad has also asked them "to socure for the 
refugees aarisunce from the ministry there." Sj. Sri 
Prsikash, India’s High Commissioner to Pakistan, has also 
boon approached and it is undastood that he is soon gofog 
to take up the guevtioa with the Ceninl Government.'' It 
ia also nnderstood that the Sind sitnation is enga^ng the 
attention of the Government of India and Dr. Prasad is 
expected to place the Sind issue before the Congress 
Working (fominittee as well as before Dominion Cabinet. 

The East Bengal Hindus, on the other hand, have been 
left to their own de'vices.v Migration is steadily going 
on and it can safely be said that it had .crossed the 
^lion mark long ago. Calcutta alone has registered a 
rire lathe nunfoer of ration cards to the extent of a million. 
Living conditions in East Bengal may become gradually 
comparable to that in Sind and may be summed up as no 
rights, little security and constant humiliation. -/But there 
is one vital difference between them, namely, that while 
the Sind leodna are moving to secure succour for their 
people, Bengal Congress leaders, the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and Bengal’s reiaresentatives at the Cfonstitnent As- 
eemhly have maintained a studied silence, apparently for 
shirking responsibility which would devolve on them aa 
soon os facts are admitted. Most of the members of 
the Bengal Congress, West Bengal (fovernment and re- 
presentatrves to the Conatitnent Assembly are themselvee 
East Bengal men, and the betrayal of their own men has 
hardly any parallel In the world. In reply to a guestion. 
put by Pandit Kumxu it was revealed that Dr. Ghosh’s 
Government had not supplied any information about Fyt 
Bengal migration to tiie Dominion Government.w'instead 
of detailing the day-tto-diy happenings fo East itongv^. 
even a small amouat of whidi would be st^ciently re¬ 
volting, we quote btdow the statement of Sj. Satindranath 
Sen, « Cfoqpets leader of the district of Bariaal vvhiofa 
free foraieriy known as the granary of Bengal lit must 
be remembered that unlike the tt^rahkfog leaders of the 
Bengal Congress,. Sj. Sen lives in Bwfori. hfo native tfis- 
trlct.. Ho SKTs: ‘ 

-I tire of Eart Bear 

gal oeaenxre fop aptne ekrifiontioa iritil 

rwe^ to fte Mxid-yA^ Belief Fuad. But 
1 a^ OoouDiitiere, a« ntinousoed 

j m tiie Eaat BsBgal Oo^emaeat appeal, reatafo tiw ‘ 

^ ^*^?**'^ * tiogle Hindu, Both, ht my 

Wheats an.the f^jeist fa the Freai oad iahea I 
mat tiw Firaquar at I aitts^mktdm§ point. 





Adequate Kpt'eselitatiotL' ^ tlie minority in the 
Oenlral and the Provincial Committees i^oold be 
immediately made, lleliel should be for all kinds 
of local distress. For some time past people 
especially the middle-class in East Bengal, have 
been suffen&g as the price level of rice and other 
essential articles is far beyond the reach of the 
overwhelming majority of the middle-class. In 
Hijk and Mohcndigauj police stations the level 
rose to Its. 60 per riiuuud. Even now, when the 
hancst is in full swing, thoie are places where the 
level is near about lls. 30 jier mauml. The result 
of all this has been very grave deterioration in 
the vifalily and power of resistance of the people. 
Gradually selling or nioitgagiiig their movable and 
immovable property to keep the wolf from the 
door, they are making serious proparation-s for 
exodus. During the whole of last year, though we 
pie.si«'d for it, to our knowlcdgf', there has been no 
governmental relief. .So a substantial part of this 
fund should be earmarked for local relief and the 
Centre should generously supplement the local 
fund. 

I am sorry Mr. Nazimuddm has not said any- • 
thing about Uk? voluiiiary cluiracter of the fund. 
He must liav(' seen in the Press how various licenses 
are being abu-sed and pres.sure exercised by short- 
sighU'd and ovi'r-zealous oliicers. Its only effect on 
the raiuority i.i to encourage the inevitability of 
exodus. Tile same rlTect. i.s being seriou.'ly produced 
by tJiC same typo of officers in flu; matter of Income 
Tax. Some of them me augnumting the assessment 
iO to 15*1 imi» on the gi-ound that Pakistan is badly 
in nc'cd of funds. Can there by anything more pre- 
posteroiw and monstrous ? Is this not eomplctelv 
at variaUiCe with the public statements of the 
Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Jinnah 7 

In Pakistan 

The following advertisement appearing in a Lahore 
paper on bciiall of a well-known Punjab bank throws mure 
light on the doings of Pakistanis than any criticism by uS 
can do. 

The management of the . . . bank regrets the 
inconvenience caused to their patrons on account of 
the non-functioning of the branches in West Punjab 
for reasons beyond their control. The bank is mak¬ 
ing eveiy endeavour to resume functioning as soon 
as possible. The Hindu and Sikh staff of tJu^ bank 
being afraid to serve in Pakistan, resumption of 
service calf only begin after Muslim staff has been 
recruited and properly trained. For this purpose a 
few of our Hindu officers are slaying on in Pakistan 
during the training period of the new staff. Such 
officers should receive the full and sympathetic co¬ 
operation of the public lo enable them to train 
Muslim personnel. In case of any hardship or rough 
handling of such Hindu ofiiccra of the bank, it may 
become difficult for the bank to re-start functioning 
ill fakistan. 

And what the friendly Ciml and Military Gazette said 
in connection with the looting of non-Muslim property at 
Lahore and other West Punjab towns is revealing of the 
morals of the classes who rule Pakistan today. 

People in every wal^of life, from the highest 
to the lowest, found it impossible to resist the 
chance of a rich harvest while the sun of diprder 
shone, and the result has been all-round lowering of 
moral values which persist despite the cessation of 
murder and fire-raising. 


We had experience of the same thing in Calcutta <m 
the 16Ui, 17th and the 18th August (1946) when Mr. U, 
S. Suhrawardy was Chief Minister of undivided BengaL 

I 

^ I 

Central Administrc$iork s Cost 

The Finance Minister in the Central Cuvernment of 
India gave us ccriaiu figures of the progressive rise in the 
expenditure of the Central Govcrmiicnt. The pre-war ex¬ 
penditure on “General Ailmiuislraiiou'’ was 1 crore 87 
lakh rupees, in 19‘Mr45, it was Us. 4 crojes 24 lakhs, 
lor 1V46-47 it was Us. 6 Icrores 2.'1 lakka, and for the 
present year it has been estimated at Us. 6 creres 24 
lakh''. Slid Shanmiikbain Cheity ditevied aiienliun to 
three .factors that have been rcsponsihlc for this ri'ie—^the 
Pay Commission’.s reommeiidations; dearnc-s allcwance 
'payments; control measures connected witlt what has come 
to he known us Civil Supplies Depurttucut; U)e last item 
including purchase of food-grains from foreign countries at 
inflated prices. The niemhers of the Centiul Legislature 
as usual subjected liii« rise lo crilicisin; the Finance Minis¬ 
ter to disarm them by agreeing to all Uiat they had 

said, and plcaiied that over this rise the “Government had 
no conti*i.l.” Sliri Bichitranauda Das of Orissa who initiat- 
r<l this discussion had to remain satisfied with the en- 
nounccnient that an Economy Comraittec w»uU| be s(Zon 
appoiiiled to suggest retrenclinient. Recalling the fate of 
the recummcndatiims of previous CommiLtees on this sub¬ 
ject, the public who ultimately paj for these costs need 
not be very hopeful. The bureaucracy all the world over 
has developed a habit of multiplying its huieaus and in¬ 
flating tlie number t>f their denizens. The New Delhi set-up 
cannot be an exception to this rule, until the Finance 
Minister reverts back to the tradiliuns of careful handling 
of public monies. 

Help lo Provinces 

Shri Sliaumukham Chetty has shattered the hopes of 
Pi*ovinccs for subsidies from the Centre to start measures 
for ffje reconstruetion of tlieir economic life in ccnso- 
nanee with the Congress Election Manifesto. The unexpect¬ 
ed expenditure incurred for the relief and rehuhilitation 
of the refugees from the Punjab, Sind, Beiuchistan and N.- 
W. Frontier Province has upset all these plans. Rs. 2214 
crores have been butigelied for this purpose during the 
seven and a half' months till the end of the (ifficial year— 
August Il>, 1947 Kv March, 1948. We cannot think tliat the 
represeqtatives cf the people in the Central Legislature 
will take this decision without demur. For more than 
eight years the Provinces have been kept on short rathm. 
With the end of the war and the removal of British control 
from over «ur destiny, the Provinces should refuse lo live 
on doles, to agree ito be spoonfed by the centre. Timid 
finance has outlived its use. The balancing of the budget 
is mit the Inst word in the plans of a Finance Minister. 
Expenditure on the minislrant services of the State, on 
health services and education that would produce a better 
crop of citizens, men and women, would pay handsome 
dividends many limes ovct. Shri Shanmukhara Chetty wiU 
have to reply to the question why the State cannot spend 
on puiposea of peace auina equal to those which were spent 
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during the lost war yeaxa. The Ia4iaa public unwillingly 
found the finances for an unwanted war. Why should it 
be thought that they iwould be unwilling to pay monies 
that would be devoted to bettning their own lives? India’s 
Finance Ministv must satisfy the public with regard to 
this query. 

Two Philosophies at War 

The meeting at London of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the ’’Big Four”—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britafh and France—that started during the last 
week of November last has dispersed after registering a 
failure again. It sat for a little over three weeks, and the 
differences between the Soviet Union and the ‘‘Western" 
Powers are no nearer solution than when they met at 
Moscow in April last. The ostensible reasons for failure 
are given in two versions, one issuing from the U.S.S.R. 
and the other from the U.S.A. London and Paris appear 
to be more restrained in giving expression to their feelings 
■with regard to this failure. The Soviet Union has been 
propagandising the thesis that the United States has 
some dark designs in Europe, as the upholder of. 
“free enterprise," against the planned economy of 
the Soviet-dominatd area stretching from East Prussia 
to the Pacific. The United States returns the compliment 
by saying that the world cannot expect to have peace and 
happiness under the shadow of totalitarianism for which 
the Soviet Union stands. The Soviet Press never misses an 
opportunity to warn the world of "doUar imperialism", of 
“Anglo-Saxon” reactionary influence. And the dominant 
feeling in the United States was expressed by Karl Mundt 
in the House of Representatives in course of a speech made 
on November 27 last: 

Europe today was a gigantic ideological battle¬ 
field . . . the United States faced two alternatives, 
one to pull out of Europe entirely and the other to 
project our influence in such a way that we can help 
to hold the line established between the free 
peoples of Europe and those who have corralled to 
come within the orbit of the Red masters of 
Moscow. . . . 

With Mr. Mundt this was a "hope" only; and it is as 
likely to be fulfilled as the disinclination of the British 
Government under Neville Chamberlain to see the world 
disrupted into ideological rivalry and engaged in bloody 
war. They in Etmrpc and America have begun to talk of 
a "World War III", and appear to be preparing for it. 

Where is Asia ? 

And in this war where stands Asia? We know that 
in China there has been an "undeclared war" between the 
p>mmunists and the Kuomjntang Government. It is af¬ 
fecting countries across the Pacific. For instance, in 
Canada under the inspiration of Labour there has been 
staged a stoppage of exports to China!' In our own country 
war cries have been echoing demonstrating that we are 
in line with the world-wide battle of ideologies. Both in 
India and in Pakistan, (dwervers appear to detect the battle. 
Ifyes between "free enterprise" and Totalitaiianism. The 
CMl and Military Gazette of Lahme appears to be watch¬ 
ful q£ the tendency d thiap in Us own State: 


There ie little to chopse between dictatoi^p 
by an individual and dictatonhi^ by a politi^ 
party ; and it is the second which wreatena Ut 
Pakistan. India was luckier, or wiser. The Qoverit- 
ment of India is of the Congrem, bqt it is not the 
ConmesB. . . . This is health and wholesome. But 
in Pakistan, the Muslim League is the creator of 
the State and of the various Governments, Central 
and Provincial. There is thanks to t|ie conditions 
under which election campaigns were fought (and 
election results were neptived or changed) an in¬ 
extricable inter-relation between party, Government 
and religion. Criticism of the Government is liable 
to be construed as condemnation of the party and 
even as political and religious renegadism. '^ia 
creates all the circumstances in which totalitarianism 
can best flourish. 

This British paper assures us that wo are “luckier” or 
appear to be so. The Central Government in the Indian 
Union is not a “one party" Government. But in the Legia- 
laturo the Congress Party dominates, and there are not 
many signs of the emergence of an Opposition—the seed- 
plot of an alternative Government. Cunstitiitiona] pundits 
have taught ua that witliowt this development, there cannot 
be any democracy that Britain has popularized in the world. 
And though Britain is no longer the diclaior of fashion, 
her example has been copied with a little vaiiatitw here 
and there by diflerent 'parties in the world. The Soviet 
Union has developed a pattern of its own wjjieh it pro¬ 
pagates as democracy. And those who say “nay” to her 
do not find life made comfortable for them. And we are 
brought back to the battle of ideologies and practices that 
threatens to burst out again in a virulent form. 

Military Training in India 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister of the Indian 
Union, 'Said in course of his speech made in the Central 
Legislature on Niovember 27 last, that the Government had 
not decided “whether the new organization should be a 
National Militia or a Territorial Force or some other 
organization, and what its size should be." The general 
public cannot be expected to understand the esoteric mean¬ 
ings attached to words—National Militia, Territorial Force 
etc. they are anxious about is that the mass enthu¬ 

siasm created by freedom from British control riiould be 
harnessed to the service of the State, that theHnsult implied 
in the division between ‘'martial'’ and "non-martial" races 
in India should be effaced. Tlie military bureaucracy do 
not appear to have realised the value and significance of 
this popular feeling. But betta late than never. We 
underhand from the daily Press that "the Government of 
India have decided to put iuto operation a 6-crore (rupees) 
schone for giving military training to school and college 
students in the Indian Union." While being thankful 
for this decision, we derire to press the idea that the 
mosses dumld be enepuroged to embrace the service of 
India's defence. The East Punjab and West Bengri border 
anas should. In this connection, receive special attention. 
The need for an officer cadre to organiase and lead the 
masses is not denied. But the training of the masses has 
become more than ever necessary to meet. the exigenciea 
of "total war." We fo India cannot afford to ignore dfo 
IflSMiis that otbera have leam with Mood and tom. 
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Jfest Bengalis DefencH 

The Wsit of Sardaor Vallabhbhai Patel, India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister to Assam and Bengal, cannot have been 
nndert^en ior ceremonial purposes. There will be mass 
rallies, ovalionS and such other things in Sardarji’s honour. 
But imwe serious things wll be engaging his time end at¬ 
tention, sre are sure. Char-Sarandaspur and Char Raina- 
gar in the bed of the river Padma that divides the two 
States in Bengal through the district of Murshidabad, have 
high-lighted the situation for us all. The antics of Pakis¬ 
tani squatters in East Bengal have been giving trouble to 
the Assam Administration, A message from Shillong dated 
December 29 last described how a large tract of land 
in the Patharkandi area of the district of Cachar has been 
taken possession of by the East Bengal Government; the 
infiltration of “Pakistanis” into Goalpara, into Naga Hill 
tracts has also been reported. Tlic Governments in West 
Bengal and in Assam appear to have been token unawares. 
Both the West Bengal and Assam Governments have pro¬ 
tested to relevant authorities at Dacca, and the latter are 
reporied to have agrce.d to witlidraw their forces from the 
disputed areas. We hove reasons to believe that Muslim 
League National Guards were quite openly active in the 
areas, preparing the Muslim inhabitants in the neighbour 
hood for this coup. The Magistrate of Murshidabad and 
the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar must have been very 
badly sert^ 1^ their Intelligence OfiScers to have been 
thus caught napping. They failed to realize that they were 
in charge of border areas which threw certain special res¬ 
ponsibilities on them. This could have happened only 
because at Calcutta and Shillong were installed Govern¬ 
ments that had no training in the duties of rulership in n 
free. State and who had no idea of the perils of the new life. 

In Shri Chakravarty Rajagopalachari we have a philo¬ 
sopher who has left his militant days behind, and though a 
philosopher as a ruler is said to be an ideal combination, 
the needs of a modem .State with “Pakistan” as a meigh- 
bour create for Wert Bengal certain new situations as a 
frontier Province, >^^e Premier, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh, ]dumcs himself on being an orthodox believer in 
Gandhian non-violence^ devoted tw “constructive” activities. 
The revolutionary patriots of Bengal whom he, used to 
know in his youth and who have retained their interest 
in organizing the physical might of their people could have 
been of inestimable value at this hour of trial in their 
people’s life. But he, out of fixed ideas, has kept them at 
arm’s length, thus depriving his State of the services of the 
most vital element in his people’s life. Dr, Ghosh, as a 
Bengalee, should have realized that he has much leeway to 
make up in organiring the ardour of his people so long 
kept’down by British policy.. Does he not know the hisi 
tory how the Bengalee was made into a “non-martial” 
race under British dispensation? And does he realize the 
special responsibility that has developed on him to wipe oat 
this stigma from his people’s record? 

Other Provinces kave,J)een training their “Heme 
Guards" or “National MUitias"* or “Territorial Forces” to 
obnstitute their “second line of defence” to keep watch and 
ward over their frontiers, to organize their manhood and 
womanhood to meet the donors that a free ootintiy ia al¬ 


ways threatened with. We have seen an announcement is 
the daily Press thdt two batallions are being stationed at 
dotted lines on West Bengal's eastern frontier of 500 miles 
stretching from Jalpaiguri to the Bay of Bengal. 1600 men 
to watch over 500 miles appear to be a parody of defence 
of a frontier which crosses paddy-fields and creeks in a Bat 
countryside. If the Defence Authorities think that this 
force is adequate, we will not enter into a futile contro¬ 
versy with them. 

But what we are concerned with is the organization 
of army formations stationed in West Bengal./ We pro¬ 
pose to say it straight away that we shall dW be satisfied 
if West Bengal’s defence is effected by non-Bengalee ele¬ 
ments alone. We want W> see the Bengalee in line with 
them. We will be satisfied with rrothing else. We want 
to see stationed in West Bengal’s eastern frontier army 
formations manned by Bengalees. We want to see Bengalee 
men and women of these frontier areas roused to a sense 
of their duty as defenders of their own hearth and home. 
It is a truism today that in modem wars there can¬ 
not be any distinction made between cmnbatant and non- 
combatant elements in the warring peoples. West Bengal 
being a fromier unit of the Indian Union cannot be granted 
any special dispensation of non-combativcne«.s. After on* 
hundred and fifty years of neglect, her people must be 
prepared to pass through greater military ^scipliue thari 
their neighbours in other parts of India. 

Bengal’s Claim on Bengali-speaking 
Areas 

Bengal's claim on the Bengalee-speaking areas of 
Bihar and the adjoining Stales about which there has been 
a lot of agitation for a number of years, has now assumed 
great importance. It should be clear that the Conatitucni 
Assembly, which will meet in April, wiH not Ixs able to 
postpone eon.sideraiion of this ticklish issue. Tliere is 
ever,' likelihood that the present Hindi majority in it. who 
have been trying to get Hindi installed as State language 
•fry the force of a bare majority attained through brisk 
canvassing, will also try to settle Bengal’s claim in their 
favour, y The newly elected Congress President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad's address at the Hindi Sahttya Sam- 
melan gives seriou,s cause for apprehending that the return 
of the Bengalee-speaking areas of Bihar will he resisted 
hy the Hindi-speaking authorities at the Highest level. 
Bihar for long has been engaged in a campaign of con¬ 
verting the Bengalee-speaking areas into a Hindi-speaking 
lone through the disseminailion of Hindi with the ruse of 
popularisation of Rashtrahhasa. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
blurted out the truth, the saint taking a queer stand when 
his self-interest is touched. It is now clear that Hindi 
has been expicdied as an insidious form of territorial 
aggrandisement. Dr. IVasad is angry with the Hindi 
Sanunelan because they have not succeeded in defeats* 
ing Bengal’s claim on these areas through a success¬ 
ful propagation of Hindi. Knowing as we do Dr. Pra- 
ehad’s efforts to cru^ Bengalees in Bihar, his last utter¬ 
ance has not been surprising but West Bengal will comndt 
« blander if she srill remidas complacent on the verba! 
aasurano^ of the Hi|dt Command. 
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Sardar Patd’a aodon in allcKtiag Seraikela and 
Kharswan to Orissa instead of amalgamating them with 
Bengal, is another proof that all » not well with Bengal 
at the highest New Delhi level. Pressure, it seems, was 
put upon the Government of India from within as much 
from outride immediately to rescind the original order 
of the States Department for the amalgamation of thn 
two States with Orissa and to issue a fresh order for 
their merger with Bihar on the ground that the two 
States are contiguous to the district of Singhbhum and 
constitute asSvas claimed, a part of Singhbhum and there¬ 
fore of Bihar. Ihis pressure from Bihar seems to have 
borne immediate fruit. A communique has been issued 
by the Goveramem o(f India stating that the arrangeroenis 
made about the different units of the Eastern States \gency 
are only temporary without prejiidire to the claim of any 
ttrovince to have any one of these States. Although the 
Initial success goes to Bihar, Bengal should also welcome 
this latest statement of policj- bcc.ause it leaves the ques¬ 
tion open. •^Aa has been pointed out by the Hindusthan 
ijStandard, the incorporation of the States of .Seraikela and 
Kharswan with Orissa constitutes a grave injustice not to 
Bihar but to Bengal, or rather to West Bengal which alone 
has the rightful daim not only to these two States but 
also to its contiguous districts of Singhlrhiim-, Manbhum, 
Santal Parganas and Pumea, which at present form part of 
Bihar. 

Bihar’s claim to Seraikela and Kharswan, as on those 
four eastern district^ is only fantastic as there is no lin¬ 
guistic, cultural or ethnological affinity with Bihar. In 
Seraikela, .30 per cent’of its population are Bengalees, 25 
per cent Oriya, 20 per cent Santal. 16 per cent Ho and 
only 3 per cent are Hindustanis. Even assuming that 
the remaining 6 per cent have greater affinity with Hindu¬ 
stanis than with any other group in the Slate, Hindu¬ 
stanis would even then constitute only 9 per cent of the 
ipopulation. The fact really is tliat Seraikela and Khan!- 
wan are parts of the Dhalhhum Pargana of the Singh¬ 
bhum district which is predominantly a Bcnjalee-speaking 
area and culturally, historically and ethnologically form 
part of Bengal. Dhalhhum is contiguoos to Pnmlin on 
the one ride and Midnapwre on the other. Tltis Pargana, 
and in fact the wiiole of Singhbhum, had formed part of 
the Midnapore district. In the 1931 Census, it has been 
clearly stated that ‘'outside Jamshedpur town Bengali is 
the dominant language in Dhalhhum, Oriva comes a bad 
second and Hindustani a pow third." Bengali in this area 
is also the subsidiary language for the Adibasis, Recent 
investigation* have revealed, states the Hindusthan Standard, 
that the most ancient dqcumenis in the Raj Sherista, as 
well a» ^ the District Record Room, so far as matters 
relate to Dhalhhum, are all in Bengali. Out of the docu¬ 
ments that are registered in the DlTalbhum Suh-Keglstry 
Office every year, not more than one in m-ery thousand 
IS ha Hindi, not even one in Oriya, ahotit S per cent are 
lA English and the rest axe all in Bengali. So well-recog- 

U the .predominant position of Bengali in Dhalhhum 
Urtt ^ court language in the sub-dlypsion has aD along 
been BrogaK. The poritioit is substantially the same in 


the two States on which have foRea the g ree dy ol 
Bihar. * : 

The machinations through which these two States have 
gone to Orisea have been revealed in an article contributed 
to the AmrUa Bazar Patriha. The Capitals of these States 
exercise great influence over the rural areas, because the 
ruling dynasties, their leading officials and the urban 
population are Oriyas. Oriya has, for some time past, been 
made the official language of the Slates and the medium 
of instruction in their educational institutions. 

The same writer gives an account of Oriya and BiharJ 
activities in Singhldium and Manbhum for altering the 
Bengali language and culture in tlmir respective favour. 
Bengal’s activity there is conspicuous by its absence. 
Orgaoisations, both political and cultural, have been set 
up under different names in .SingliMium working for the 
incorporation of this district in Orissa, large amounts 
are being spent for the establishment of Oriya Schools 
in institutions to infuse Oriya culture among an unwilling 
people. On the political front, the claim for the inoor- 
paration of .Singhbhum in Orissa is vigorously agitated 
and pursued. Bihar is already holding the district and 
trying by every means in its power to retain it. Bengal 
has no organisation and no activity there. I older such 
conditions a perplexing situation prevails among the local 
Adibasis who neither desire to retnuin in Biljar nor like 
to join Orissa because both are alien to their culture and 
tradition. In their exasperation they have started a separa¬ 
tist movement for an autonomous homeland of their own 
in default of any co-operation or syuipatliy (tjiii Bengal 
to which they are cJostdy related by a commtm culture, 
tradition and languagc.s/ It is significaiil timt although 
Singiihhum is under the Bihar Provincial Congiess Com¬ 
mittee, the Orissa Provincial Congress Commiliee main¬ 
tains and operates its offices at different centres in Singh¬ 
bhum whicl) actually function in comtmtilion with the 
Bihar Congress organisations, •^he Bengal Congress main- . 
tains no organisations there. It i^ a pity that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has not yet thought fit to 
establish an office even at Jamshcdjxire although Orissa 
P.C.C. offices are briskly functioning at Chakradharpur 
and other places of Singhbhum. In MAnbhum, 70 per 
cent of the population are r»engall-speaking and Adi- 
basis constitute the remaining 30 per cent. .Almost the 
sa™ is the case with Pakur in Santa! Parganas and the 
Kishenganj area in the Pumea district. 

Congress is committed to the reconstitution of pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis, but some of her top-must 
leaders have not concealed their eagerness to go back upon 
this accepted principle. The subject of reconstitutiojn of 
provinces on a linguistic basis has been under tlw con- 
sidesration of the Constituent Assen^ly and different pro¬ 
vinces in South and ptntrol India are pressing forward 
their claims. Candhiji has supported this move, to which 
Congress stands committed, in respect of many provinces 
hat has not yet mentioned Bengal. It is high rime for 
the Government of Bengal and the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Gotnmittee' to move into the matter, assert therosi^ves 
and get the immense wrong and harm done to Bengal 
wetifiad. Dday wetjld |;ie dangerous; 
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West Bengal Under pie B.P.C.C» Miniary 

After the Mountbatton decision bad settled tbe 
\Datter of partition, West Bengal, as defined under tbe 
National ^vision came under tbe regime of a dual 
Idinistiy./rblre was in existence the League Ministry 
under which Bengal was torn up with famine, com¬ 
munal disturbances and ruthless oppression and its 
economy was totally disrupted through malpractices, 
corruption, black-msrketccring and profiteering on a 
titanic scale carried on largely with the knowledge and 
hacking of the administration./The story of that 
prooetti of decay and degeneration of the services is a 
long one, but some day a full histoiy will be written 
giving the detailed background of the Rowland Report. 

In accordance with the Mouiitbatten decision, a 
‘Shadow Cabinet” came jointly into othcc at ttie 
beginning of June, 1947, professedly to look aflrr tlic 
iaf4’ic's(.s of Iht! people of West Bengal m particular, 
and that of the Nationalists of Bengal in general. This 
■‘Shadow Cabin<!t" was in office for neaily two months 
and a half, wliicli was amiite time in which to observe 
■the root eausus of the decay of administrative processes 
and to devise a jdan for the process of reform and 
regeneration that was es'iiutial to relieve the suffering 
of the people. In due course came the Paititiou aw.ard 
and the ‘Shadow Cabinet’’ materialized into the 
Cabinet fir sole control of the adaiiaisiiation of West 
Bengal. The people heaved a sigh of relief, as they 
thought thal since the Congre&t h.ad come into power, 
reforms and r<drca.s w'ould soon be under way and the 
Question of the bellernient of the peojile with relief, 
rebahiJitafion and .‘.lamping out of blnek-markeleeririg, 
maladniinisiriifion and coiniption, would bo tackled m 
a methodical and planned fashion. 

But West Bengal had made a mistake, for it ivas 
not a Congress Ministry thal had come into power, to 
form a deinoeratic govurnmeiit of the people in 
accordance with the Ckingress ideals, to rule the pro¬ 
vince by the people for the benefit of the peojile. On 
the contrary, it was a caucus of the Bengal Provincial 
Congroas Committee that, had obtained control of the 
province, to rule it through its chosen tiools, for the 
aggrandisement of its own particular party faction. It 
had learnt* little during its “shadow” regime, beyond 
noting certain League methods for future u.se, ami it 
has done nothing for the relief and regeneration ot 
the province in the five monllus that it has been in 
full control. Scarcity of the r.ssentials of life is on tht* 
increase, costs are riaing on all .sides and the profil ecr 
and tlie black-marketeer is still cany-ing on his mal¬ 
practices with impunity. Thanks to Mahatma Gandlw 
and the oomparatively high literacy of the province, 
there has been no communal trouble in the provime. 
beyond a momentary flare-up. Tbeve is ■no strain on 
the finances of the province either for the present. 
Yet there are no indications of any nation-building 
activities, ■nor is there any attempt at the rebuilding 
■of the morale and the restoration of the efficiency of 
the province. The administration is as loose and 
lackadaisical as ever and the only things that..arr on 
tbe increase are inefficiency and the costs of adminis¬ 


tration. The voice end opinion of the people still 
count for as little—if not even less—as it did under 
the rule of the British bureaucracy. 

In short Bengal is having a taste of the Caucus 
rule—which is running true to pattern—^that has been 
imposed on this unfortunate people under the false 
label of a "Congress govt'rn meat." The Indhiu National 
Oomgrees has all along stood for the idealg of demo¬ 
cracy. But the party-faction that has today obtained 
control of the province of W'est Bengal, did not come 
into power through democratic and opon^^methods. nor 
is it willing, even loilsy, to change its methods. Let 
us illustrate the point. 

At the time when the que.stion of partition of 
the Punjab and Bengal was being discuKsed in the All- 
fndia Congre.'fe Commillee, it was decided by tho 
Working Committee tlmt directly the Partition was 
settled Iho Provincial Congres.s Commi1tce.s concerned 
should be split up into Zonal Committees so that e.ich 
partitioned sect^ir could w'ork out its own problem.- in 
accordaii'-c' with the people's will as if obtains in that 
eeetor. But. tliis evidently would go ag.'iinsi the interests 
of the Pail.v-bosses who tu'w dominate the Bengal 
Provincial Cotigress Committee Utroiigh low intrigue 
and fraudulent methods of voting and election. Kast 
Bengal is the main source of strength for these party- 
boase.s, the lens of millions of its Moslem people— 
almost all hostile to the Congress-—providing miiuV»ers 
of fraudulent votes for the B.P.C.C. So what would 
happen to the party-bosse.s if Zonal Committees nro 
fonned ? And. therefore, in "West. Bengal, no Zonal 
Committee has materialized. We append below iw’o 
letters from Aeharj’a Kripalaui, the then Prr.sident 
the A-I. C C. to prove our sfateinent. It should be 
noted that Sri Kali Pada Mukhrrjec, to whom the 
letters are addi-ensed, is a Mi'-irter in the Chosh 
Cabinet of West Bengal, who has not relinquished his 
Seeretarvship of the B.P.C.C.. for obvious rea.sons. 

AT,L-TNDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Camp : fi, Jantar Mantar Road. New Delhi 

22nd August, 1917 

My dear Kali Babu. 

I had per.«on'illv talked tio you about the 
formation of the Zonal Committees. Now that the 
Boundfiry Commission has given its award there, 
should l«> un flelav. I cm .sure you realize that after 
the decision the problem.s affectiiur the two Zones 
B,rp different I saw this in Sin<l The problems of 
Rind are quite different from Iho'-e of the Indian 
prnvineca. R.nd has therefore to refer to me for any 
fundamental policy about whieh there .js doubt. 
While Wert Bengal is a provincp of India, East. 
Bengal is not so Therefore if in East Bengal Con¬ 
gress organisation is t.o be kept up it cannot be 
tacked on to West Bengal but must have direct 
access to us in the matter of fundamerifid poliides 
to be follow'ed. 

I have already told you as to how the Zon.al 
Committees are to be formed. Tlie delegate^ fnom 
eaeh Zone form the Zonal Committee. The nyem- 
bers of the executive of each Zone form the koce- 
cutiv'e for the Zone. Tlic new office-bearers for the 
Zone may be elected. The President of the B.P.C.C. 
as he belongs to Ea.st Bengal -may continue to be 
President of the East Ben^l 2tonal Comini Itec as 
also the B.P.C-C. If there is any Vice-R-ei^dent 
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from the Western Zone in the present Committee 
he may be elected <tbe Acting President of the 
Western Zone till fresh eleotitms are held. 

The matter must be expedited. You have 
nothing to do except to make the necessary 
announcement. If this is not done I may be 
obliged to issue orders from here that Zonal mem¬ 
bers are free to meet and transact business. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd|- J. B. KatrAtANi 

Sri Kali Pada Mookerjee, 

Secretary. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
115-E, Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta. 

Copy th : Sri Surendra Mohan Qhose, 

Camp ; New Delhi. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
‘ 6, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi 

Dated 1.9.47. 

My dear Kali Babu, 

Your letter of the 29th Aiigust. When we 
personally met during my last visit to Calcutta you 
told me that the Boundary Commission having 
given its award, the Zonal Committee will be 
formed. Now I see that your Committee is not pre¬ 
pared to give effect to the decision of the Workiirg 
Committee. You oven doubt if that was the decision 
though you have been told so by the Secretaries 
and myself. You refer to your President’s letter 
which was not addressed to me but to the General 
Secretary. Only a copy was sent bo me. I was not 
therefore called upon to reply. But if you must 
have a reply from me I must tell you that what¬ 
ever the Permanent Secretary wrote at first was an 
obvious mistake. The argument given in your 
Resident’s letter against Zonal Committee would 
apply even to the Zonal Committee if it were 
created in the eastern Zone only. The decision of 
the Working Committcp seems to have been 
wrongly worded by the Permanent Secretary. ^ He 
immediately corrected it. The Working Committee 
does not pass resolutions only. It also takes decisions 
that arc recorded. What the Permanent Secretary 
wrote afterwards ' was the correct decision of the 
Working Committee. It could not be otherwise. 

In taking this decision the Working Oo'mmittee 
was not influenced by any resolution of any Con¬ 
ference but by the new circumstances created by the 
political division of India. Not to adjust oneself to 
the changing conditions and to ignore them is not 
political wisdom. 

I had a talk with your President on the point. 
I am Forrv to sav he failed to see the chang^ 
situation. I think he and those who think with him 
are harming the best interests of Bengal. I am sorry 
to say this about those whom I consider as dear 
friends. But political judgment may differ. I have 
only'to warn you about the oonaeqtiences of delay. 
Already there w an idea that Eael Bengal hag hetin 
trying to dominate Went Bertgal* If Zonal Com¬ 
mittees are not formed this feeling of antagonism 
between Ea.st Bengal and West Bengal will grow. 
But yoti will say that you know the feelings, there 
better than myself. That could not be theoretically 
denied if there wore not vocal opinion with argu¬ 
ments given by the other side^You must, however, 
jcmember that I have not, given you my opinion 
but the jtidgment of the Working Committee. As 
you seem determined to take time I can only keep 
sU the panera before the next meeting.of the 
Working Committee. But may I suggest that at 
least for the distribuHon of membership forms the 
BP.C.C. .idiould make itself a^ove suspidon by 
flM^isting the taf4c to a West Bengal Committee. 
■|rapi * Committee may be formed in eosuBultetiou 


with Sri PrafuUa OhiOBh and any other person ytho 
represents West Bengal aii constituted todiQr. You 
know there are (dioaya (nmj)lainte about the dietri- 
bution of forma. You will show your bona-fidea if 
you do teis little. 

I am afraid we are eoncemiingtOwraelvea with 
our snudl groups and partiea at a time when the 
country is pasting through the most di^iouit timea. 

As for the publications of my lettw to you a 
^copy of which I sent to your President, the re;^on- 
sibility is not ours. However, I may remind you 
that the decision about the formation of the Zonal 
committees was not coneridered a confidential 
decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd|. J. B. Kripalani 

The Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

With this background, .the intolerance towards 
public opinion and obduracy of Premier Dr. Ghosh can 
be well understood. When those characteristics are 
coupled with almost ab-solute ignorance and in¬ 
experience in administrative affairs, the results are 
bound to be disastrous. At the time of our going to 
proas there is talk about a change in the Ministry. 
There is little hope from such a change if it merely 
means that anotlicr group of professional dealers in 
corrupt politics obtain mastoiy over the destinies ol 
West Bengal, using the name and status of Dr. B. C. 
Roy as a shield to hide their malpractices.. Indeed, it 
might even be worse, unlei!s Dr. B. C. Roy is extremely 
careful in his choice of associates. 

The Ghosh Administration in Bengal 

We have till now refrained from making any 
comments about Dr. Ghosh's Ministry, though we were 
pained to find the rapidity with which Dr. Ghosh had 
started copying the methods of his predecessor, with 
the hope .that things would improve as soon as Dr. 
Ghosh sensed the trend of public opinion. We regret 
to have to admit that our hopes have been belied. 

The list of officers appointed in key positions by 
Dr. Ghosh at the time of the transfer of power came 
to us as a surprise. Many officers of proved honesty 
and ability had cither been excluded or relegated to 
unimportant positions and many of those who had 
either proved worthless or .had actively worked against 
the interests of the country were placed in high 
positions. Private patronage was writ large on the list. 
The Secretariat was filled in the main with the in¬ 
experienced, such as the civilians from the judicial 
cadre with little administrative.^ experience, and with 
the proved incompetents, the inevitable result of all 
which has been gross inefficienQr. 

Appointments at the Calcutta Police Headquarters 
at Lalbasar, from the very beginning, were equally bad, 
if not worse. On the efficiency and honesty of the staff 
at Lalbasar dependcT the peace and security of Calcutta 
on which in its turn depends ihe tnmquillity of all 
West Bengal and a good deal of India. 

It is now further being stated that Dr. Ohosh^ 
Cabinet has practically decided to amalgamate the 
Calcutta Police and the Bengs] Police. T^ matter te 
of moment becauM just now the people of India can- 
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»ot afford to let Cakuttd becotee a Kround for retrial 
of rejected thecnies. On Oalcutta’e security and strengtta 
depend the stability of India’s Eastern defences to a 
very large extent. The danger of lowering the effective¬ 
ness of SeeuriSy arrangements in Calcutta had already 
been demonstrated during the communal carnages ot 
1946-47. Dr. Ghosh, the Bengal Premier, brought a 
number of inexperienced police officers, having no 
knowledge of the city criminals, their habitats and 
their modus aporandi, into the City Police right at the 
beginning of his tenure and placed them in high por¬ 
tions. The result had been very diriuieting, as imme¬ 
diately after these postings, there was a scrioui: increase 
in armed robberies and otlicr crimes in the city. Wlmn 
the “district” police officers failed to cope with the 
situation, as was only bo be expected, a batch of 
Calcutta police officers were selected to form an Anti- 
Robbery Squad. Armed robberies, siwe then, have 
been practically brought under control and the previous 
crimes are being traced. This, together with the recent 
defection of Paki-slani smuggling, has proved, if proof 
was necessary at all, that rural and metropolitan crimi¬ 
nals differ radically in character and therefore different 
standards of investigatJicin are needed to stop them, in 
India, from the time of Manusamhita and Kautilya 
down to the present day this distinction has been 
observed, ^ has been the case in eveiy other civilised 
country. It is very difficult to understand Dr. GtKish's 
eagerness bo break this age-old tradition. At a recent 
press conference at the Calcutta police headquarters, 
in the presence of the Police Commissioner and a 
number of Deputy Commissioners, the Deputy Com- 
mi®ioner of the Detective Department admitted, in 
reply to a question, that at least six years’ experience 
was needed for qualifying an offio'r to be placed on 
detection of city crimes. Unless the top men of the 
Calcutta police have requisite knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of the city crimes and criminals, the entire work 
of the police stations are bound to become inefficient. 

A reference to the reports of Sir Henry Harrison, 
Sir Stuart Hogg, Sir John Lambert, Mr. David Lyall 
•nd many other police administrators of high reputa¬ 
tion will reveal that all previous proposals fOr amal- 
gamatioa were turned down on the ground that it would 
lower the efficiency of the administration and foster 
friction and jealousy within the force. The present 
talk of amalgamation, together with the influx of di*" 
trict police men in all the ranks, has already gene¬ 
rated jealousy and friction within the force threatening 
its integrity and discipline. The recent arrests of 8. 
elerle at the office of the Assistant Inspector-General 
of Police, dealing with transfers and postings of the 
force, on a charge of bribery, and of six armed police 
constables brought from the districts into Calcutta OQ 
» charge of robbing a passerby on a highway, while 
on patpcd duty in a police lorry, indicates the level of 
indiscipline to which the ierce has sunk at the very 
iaoeption of this prc^osal. 

Corruption and inefficiency is still going on 
the Civil Supply department. Dr. QhOsh’s Ministry has 
not been able to fulfil its promises reganling the 


eradication of those evils from that department. Given 
proper encouragement, information would have been 
forthcoming from inside the Civil Supply Office regard¬ 
ing the collusion of certain officials of the department 
with the black-market. Indeed right at the outset of 
its tenure the Ministry received such information, but 
no action was taken against the officials concerned. In 
another case a junior officer of the Knfiorcemcat Branch 
brought a flagrant case of blaek-markcteering directly 
bo the notice of the Civil Supply Minister. Big men 
were involved and they had influence, m the result 
was that the zealous officer, who had detected the 
transaetiion and tried to urge the Minister into taking 
action was summarUy dismtssttd by the Deputy Com" 
missianer in charge as a disnplmary nwasure, ttie 
grounds for dismissal being that this junior officer had 
gone over the heads of his inunediute superiors and 
laid information directly with the highest autisoritiea. 
After the ordcr-s for dismissal were passed, the victim 
went to the Civil Suiiply Minister and asked for pro- 
teetfon and redress, poinling out that the Minister 
concerned had himself a.<^ki‘d all officials to go to him 
directly when such .serious eases of moral turpitude 
involving corruption and black-ruarkcting were JU- 
volvcd. The Minister pleaded inability to intert'cne 
and the officer was reinstated only after there was 
considerable .adverse comment in the jircas. 

A.S with the anti-corruption drive, lliat for procure¬ 
ment has misfired, due to there being no siiong band 
at the head to enforce action in cither direction, to 
encourage and promote honest officers and u> PUt 
down and punish the dishonest ones. Black-markets are 
flourishing a.s a result and procurement and destribu- 
tion is lagging behind in cverj' direction, 'i'oday, wJien 
the harvest has just come in, there is scarcity and 
cutting down of rations to beloar the minimum 
subai.stonce level in all the rationed ari’as. And the same 
is tlie story about all the controlled materials, and the 
conminier is being victimised everywhere in every way. 

As in the Secretariat and the Police, appointments 
have been made by Dr. Ghosh in other departments 
without due regard to the ability, experience or quah- 
fications of the officers appoint<>d. The general result 
h.as been a down-grade movement, without any hopes 
of bettenneut ,in the near future. A Public Service 
Commission for Bengal has been appointed at last, but 
the personnel of that body also seems to have been 
cho-sen with more emphasis towards acquiescence to¬ 
wards Dr. Ghosh’s dicta that anything else. In the 
Education Department, Dr. Ghosh has turned matters 
topsy-turvy at the bottom, slopped the functioning of 
the two colleges for the training of primary education 
teachers, and has held up the functioning of the 
Sargent Scheme without replacing it with any well- 
laid-out plan of primary education for the province. 
He has looked upon higher education with a step¬ 
motherly eye and there is a distinct divergence of 
opinion between Dr. Ghosh and the University and 
college teachera. Here, as in all departments, Dr. GhoSh 
has been seeking for and being guided by yes-men. A 
moat tuworthy petaon, with extremely doubtful 
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political afitecedeata, we* appointed Secretary to the 
Adriaoty Committee on Secondaiy and Hifliiier Educa¬ 
tion set up by Dr. Ghosh’s administration. This gentle¬ 
man has now been ai^inted as the Secretary ol the 
Public Services Commkskm. This appointment is typi¬ 
cal of Dr. Ghosh’s attitude of irresponsibility towards 
the people of West Bengal, as the sole point in favour 
of this cx-Badical Democrat is that he happens to be 
matrimoniully related to that political stooge of Dr. 
Ghosh who made room for Dr. Ghosh in the West 
Bengal Legislature. 

What surprised us most is the exclusion from Edu¬ 
cational Committees of Dr. Ghosh’s Administration of 
Si. Anathnatb Basu, an acknowledged autliority on 
education and who has gained knowledge as a delegate 
to the UNESCO about the latest improvements in 
educational methods of ttie world. 

In the posting of surplus cfBcers who have opted 
for West Bengal, the veiy approach has been wrong. 
Instead of fitting persons to services, a policy of fiitting 
salaries to the vacated posts was adopted. The result 
has been that accountants have gone where clerks were 
needed and Sub-Registrars have been posted where 
auditors arc required. In the Sales Tax Department, 
nearly sixty tax oflicers and inspectors have gone over 
to East Bengal. Qualified auditors and accountants 
were required to replace them, and a large number of 
them came from East Bengal. But because their salary 
was less than that of the outgoing otficers, and 
because tire salaries of Sub-Registrars and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors were the same, the latter have been posted 
there. With no knowledge of audit and accounts, it is 
impossible for them to prove useful at the Sales Tax 
Office with the inevitable result that while the taxes 
will continue to be collected from the consumers^ little 
of it will go to the public exchequer. It is also doubtful 
whether pt^rsons on the wrong side of life will be able 
to master a new subject which requires years to Icam, 
Consultation with the heads of the departments 
regards the kinds of officers they require and the fitting 
of men to the departments at their own pay would 
have solved the entire problem. But Dr. Ghosh is 
impervious to reason and advice. He has declared in 
many press conferences that he is guided by “the grey 
matter in his head" and he is determined to continue 
to do so. Meanwhile, during the five monthg of his re¬ 
gime, the people have become exai^erated and serious 
concern has arisen in public mind about the dangerous 
risk the province is running in entruatftig the adminis¬ 
tration in him. 

At the present juncture, the foremost duty of 
Govemtn< 3 at is to arrange for military eduoation and 
prepare for defence. He seems determined not to do 
either of them. East Bengal refugees are pourii« iu 
this province, he is not prepared to face this fact and 
to distribute the refugees all over the province in a 
planned manner but wants to evade te^onsibilifiy by 
mere denials. He has also withheld information of the 
arrival of East Bengal refugees from the C'^ntral 
Government in spite of the fact that in Greater 
Gglnutta akme, dur^ the past few weeki, ^ aun^ 


of ration cards have gone up by a auUjon. Immediate 
considerations of defence, r^ef to refugees end future 
pro^mmes of reconstruction all require ihat Dr. 
Ghosh with bis group, impervious to aU reasons and 
advice, must vacate office for the safety of the people. 

The Birbhum byMiection referred to above, thn^igh 
which Dr. P. C Ghosh, the Premier of West Bengal, wsit 
returned to the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, bed 
its lessons for Dr. Ghosh, if he only had the capacity to 
assimilate them. The main lesson was that the days of 
political jobbery are slowly coming to an end. In this 
election, his rival who has mu poUtiool record wiiatsoevei 
and is not even a native of the Birbhum district, being 
only a senior lawyer in an obscure district bar, scored 
nearly 11000 votes oat of a total of about .13000 against 
the sitting Premier of West Bengal, who was a member 
of the Working Committee of the All%idia Congress 
Committee, and Birbhum is a staunch Congress District 
to boot ! For comparison, wc would merely state that 
a year ago Dr. Shyamaprosad Mookerjee, a veritable titan 
amongst the nonJCcmgress leaders of India, barely managed 
to get one-tenth of the total votes cast, when he was 
defeated by one of the obscurest of Congressmen of Bengal, 
In the Birbhum election, Dr. Gliu-sh came within an ace 
of defeat, being saved at the very last moineni through 
the full Weight of the A.-1.C.C. and the B.P.C.C. being 
thrown in his favour tltruugh an lUt-asr licing* issued by 
Acharya Kripalani, tiic Congress President, calling on all 
the faithful to ward off the defeat of the Congress. 

When Dr. Ghosh realised that his position was shaky, 
he turned for assistance to the Qongress President, Acharya 
Kripalani, who in an appeal to liie voters, declared, “Know¬ 
ing as I do the worth and work of Shti Prafulia Chandra 
Ghosh I fee] that to oppose him in this election would 
Im doing a distinct dis-service not only to West Bengal but 
to United Bengal.’’ Thus, it will Im seen that in certifying 
the “work and worth’’ of Dr. Ghosh, in order to get him 
through, even the Congress President had to come down 
to the level of doing election propaganda for him. 

But Dr. Ghosh had incurred sn much unpopularity 
during his tlieree-month reg^e for his high-handed methods, 
his patronage of the worst elements at the Administrative 
and Polite headquarters and his lailuro to inspire con¬ 
fidence in his Government, that it seemed that even the 
Congress President’s Ukase was not having its desired 
effect. He next turned to tliose very men whom, only 
two months ago, he had uncercraom'oualy removed from 
the Ministry. Shri Jadabendra Nath Panja, the first 
Finance Minister in his Cabinet, went to the constituency 
and in spite of his ripe old age did yeonun's service in 
turning the tide of unpopularity in favour of Dr. Ghosh. 
The leaders of the Hooghiy distiwx, whose sympathy he 
had alienated by rehudng to llstmi to their advice ia 
the final formatkn of thp Odnnet, also oame to hia rescue 
and appealed to the voters to vote for Dr. Ghosh, The 
Communist Party also mobilised their full itieogth and 
worked in co-operation with the Congress workers. It is 
also worth mentioning that dmoat all the newspapers 
of Calcima gave DU siqipoit to Dr. Ghoij|K and tome of the 
Ministers went there foe emiductiiqt & election ipropa* 
l«ada in pemm. 
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foreign. Capital 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, India’s Mlnirter tor Works, Mines 
end Power revealed in a speech at Madras that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were actively considering the question of 
encouraging fo^iign capital either through the agency of 
foreign firms or foreign governments in the execution of 
major projects in the various provinces. Mr. Gadgil said 
that lie was aware of preju<ht'c.<t in certain quarters about 
llic utilisation of foreign capital and talent and declared, 
"Tlicse prejudices were valid before August 15 but now 
that we are free, wheilicr it is foreign talent or capital 
both are going lu> be corapidely under our control and 
will be made available and acceptable on our own condi¬ 
tions. 1 do not think, in the present circumstances of 
the world, iiicie arc countries which can ail<jrd to neglect 
both or either of foreign capital and talent." 

11c also said that there were two liimiing conditions 
in the way of our industrial advancement and added, "One 
is shortage of tcchii.cal mun-power and tlie second is that 
of finance. By speaking in an iiuoiihodox manner, I refuse 
to hebeve lliat the second one is really an impediment. The 
question of encouraging fori^n capital is engaging the 
aiiciitiim of the Govcrnm^nt." 

Two different things have here been unnecessarily 
mixed up. fnilia can have no objection in bringing 
foreign expeits. Tliey will come here and work under 
stipulated i^ndi:i>«ns under terms of the contract mutually 
agteod upon and will have no option to go beyond that. 
Service of foreign experts need not be feared. But it is 
not so easy with the import of foreign capital. Entry of 
foreign capital in undeveloped countries has invariably 
been accompanied with foreign conirol ultimately loading 
to foicign duinination. Ciiina and India are both burning 
examples of what mischief foreign copital is capable of 
doing. India has been politically free, but her economic 
freedom is yet to be attained. The foreign agency houses 
9tiU continue to follow their predatory economics of ex¬ 
ploitation and unfair ..orapotition unchecked by the Cen¬ 
tral or Provincial Governments. Mr. Gadgil has spoken 
of keeping foreign capital under control, but till the Govern¬ 
ment of India has succeeded in putting a stop to the pre 
datory economics of the foreign Agency Houses, the hopes 
held out by him of future control of fresh eapitids from 
abroad will not bo convincing. 

Capital, in every country, lias Olily one aim, amassing 
of bank bulanfces for the few at the cost of the many. 
Indian capitalists are no exception. It did not take them 
probably more than a few hours to forget that they 
owe lltoir fortunes to the protective duties enjoyed by them 
for decades together, the enhancement of cost having 
been borne by those very consumers who later on 
were mercilessly fleeced during the war and post¬ 
war years. Moat of them now seem eager to let in, 
foreign capital to be worked jointly with them for the 
merry exploitation of the masses. With the protection 
clauses for British capital in the Government of India Act 
wiped out, British capital <4ias no other eliemative but to 
combine with its Indian cdnjrere in order to gain a foot¬ 
hold in this eountiy. ThO same is the American game. 
Wo believe that Mr. Gadgil’a view of ahortago ol 
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lodiaa ctpiul if not borne ont by facta. Ptofitf aubjoet 
to tax are officially elated to have increased manifold be¬ 
tween 1938-39 and 1943-44 from Rs. 377 '6 millions to 
Ks. 1344-9 millions. There is no doubt that actual profiia 
ore much higher. There axe no means of knowing the 
amounts of hidden profits, secret reserves, capital accumu¬ 
lation and various other meibuds of making secret profits, 
which have escaped taxation. Large-scale tax evasion haa 
been admitted by Govcrninent 

The paid-up capital of companies in India r'^se be¬ 
tween MaAh, 1939 and 1942-43 from Rs. 2*^-9 millions 
to Rs. 3163*8 millions. Later figures are not available. 

The colossal amount of iiUe capital can only be gauged 
from the weekly returns of the Imperial Bank and Sche¬ 
duled Banks. Total depoails in Scheduled Banks have 
risen between 1938-39 and Novemlicr, 1947 ftoin Rs. 2378*3 
milliisns to Rs. 10752 millions. 

Between May, 1943 (when the capital issue coturol 
was enforced) and SeptenibiT, 1945, fresh capiiai issues 
for Rs. 2600 millions were sanctioned. War bonds have 
not been popular. The lendcmTy of tlie capitalists have 
licen to avoid war loans intended mainly for drawing extra 
money from the market and this accounts for the enor¬ 
mous increase in idle money at the banks. As against 
a huge deposit of Rs. 10752 millions, advances account for 
Rs. 3685 millions and bills discounting for only Rs. 154 
millions. 

Higher concentration of capital and manugcjiii-nl i4 
the last thing that should be desired in a country which 
is predominantly agriciiltural. At the end of the war, we 
find that 18 Agency Houses of foreign origin o>>iili»l (lOl 
subsidiaries •w'hicb is nearly 70 i>er cent of the total con¬ 
cerns in India and 7 Indian Agency ll-ouses have 22.5 sub¬ 
sidiaries under them. 

W'e believe that the most iiTgent need of Indian in¬ 
dustries today is freedom fioni the grip of b-nh foreign 
and Indian agenev houses which has been the mo.-t dan¬ 
gerous engine ior the drainage of the people's life 
blood for conversiou into the huge Jiank balances of the 
capitalists. For a planned indiistrialisatioti suited to our 
own basic economic and social structure, we think, there 
is already enough capita] in the country itself for a start. 

"'Peace in Industry'' 

The world has been getting used to tlic u.se of 
military terminology to describe events in civil life. 
War in industry has become a familiar thing, and 
after the combatants, capital and labour have wasted 
the national wealth in their quarrel, there is a period 
of uneasy peace as in I he world of nation-SUites. In 
India also wc have the same phenomenon. The Indus¬ 
tries Conference, lirld at New Delhi on December 18 
last, passed a resolution on '‘peace in industry” for 
three years at least. Wo do not see the value of this 
peace. For, during this truce, the combatants will be 
thinking more of the dcfenco arrangement.? for tho 
impending war than of serving soeiety of which both 
are limbs and instruments. This particular resolution 
demonstrates once again that the Central Qovermnent 
of the Indian Union has been living from hand to 
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mouth, having no definite policy that they can try to 
implement in the immediate future. They have been 
tolerating profiteers and black-ma'rketeers ; they dare 
not touch them. Pandit Nehru in his opening speech 
at the Conference was mildly critical of "the employer 
class” who during the war years "did not behave well." 
He did not appear to understand how "in spite of the 
tremendous and heavy taxation" in India, this class 
made “vast fortimes". He assumed that those who 
were present at the Conference, representatives of the - 
Government, of capitalism, of labour, were all "honest 
people," ando seemed to suggest that “honest people” 
failed to reconcile differences as distinct from diobonest 
who "sooner” made up their differences. This excursion 
into human psychologj- has not, however, taken us 
nearer a solution of the dispute between capital and 
labour, and the three years’ truce resolution may prove 
to be as ineffective as the appeasement policy of the 
Congress High Command towards the “Pakistanis.” 
This attempt to balance themselves between capital 
and labour takes us nowhere except to futility. This 
prospect does not taste well in the context of the 
freedom that we have acquired. With capital and 
labour failing to meet the consumer goods necessity 
of the country, the Government should not wobble. 

Minority in Sindh 

Th»?re is an impression in the country that things 
have been happier with the minority community in 
Sindh than in the other provinces of "Pakistan." 
Premier Khuro of the province has been loud in his 
protestations that the minority of 15 lakh Hindus have 
nothing to be afraid of, although. 3 lakhs of them have 
already left their hearth and home. It is true that the 
bestiality that broke out in West Punjab and the 
N.-W. Frontier Province has been absent. But pressure 
of a more insidious character has made the life, 
honour and possessions of Sindhi Hindus wholly un¬ 
safe. The resolution passed by the Sindh Assembly 
Congress Party at its meeting of December 11 last 
described conditions that have made the future of the 
minority in Sindh daik indeed. The following restric¬ 
tions have been placed on the officer class amongst 
Hindus : 

No Hindu Government servant could draw 
anything from his Provident fund as a loan. 

No Hindu Government servant should be given 
any advance for any public works, e.g., for purchase 
of ftiotor car or for building a house, etc. 

No Hindu Government serva^jt should be given 
any leave, privilege or casual, except in case of 
horn fide illneM but even then that leave should not 
exceed a week or ten days. 

No Hindu Government servant should be 
allowed to commute his pension or part of his 
pension. 

No Hindu Government sarvant should be ai>- 
pointed as Head Clerk of any department. 

No Hindu Government servant diould be ap¬ 
pointed as confidential correspondence clerk of any 
department. 

No Hindu diould be appointed in the Central 
Investigation Department. 

In order to prevent Hindu Government eer* 


vants from leaving Sindh it is reported that tie 
Government is considering the question of taking 
photographs of Hindu Govermnent servants SM 
paariug on the same to the police to prevent Hindu 
Government servants from leaving Sindh. Hindu 
Government servants are also being warned to send 
for their families otherwise suitable “ action would 
be taken against them. , 

Wholcme notices have been issued against 
Hindu Khaiedara in several talukas in the province, 
prohibiting them from disposing of their agricul¬ 
tural produce before payment of land revenue, thus 
throwing them in financial difficulties as land 
revenue is always paid after disposal of field 
produce. 

Shops and godowns beloi^ng to members of 
minority communities ar© being scaled, under the 
Economic Rehabilitation Ordinance, without pro¬ 
per enquiry whether the owner of a shop is running 
it or not. 

The Muslims are a minority in West Bengal. 
Have they anything like this to complaia of 7 

Oriya-Biharee Rivalry 

While Sardar Vallablibhai Patel has every reason 
to feel pleased with the “merger” of the Orissa and 
Chhatrisgarh States into the Indiau Dominion, the 
quarrel that has started between Bihar and Orissa over 
the Seraikela and Kharsiwan States will be taxing his 
patience. Here it is not a case of irresponsible "rulers,” 
but of two Congress Governments. We have been 
witnesses to the tragedy at Kharsawan wlrcre about 
40 aborigines wore killed and a hundred wounded by 
the firing of Orissa police in connection with a 
demonstration behind which the hand of Bihar leaders 
could be detected. This, at least, is the impression 
left in the mind by a perusal of the statement issued 
by the office of the Regional Council of Orissa and 
C. P. States, affiliated to the All-India States Peoples’ 
Conference. It is summarised below ; 

According to information received hCTe, the 
ruler of Seraikela has been "trying to wriggle out 
of the agreement” with the Dominion Government, 
which he has signed, and to "set up the Bihw 
Government against the Orissa Government,” in 
regard to taking charge of the administration of 
his State. 

The recent propaganda in the press and acti¬ 
vities* of some of the Ministers of Bihar, the Note 
adds, are attributed to collaboration between some 
leadens of Bihar and the ruler of Seraikela. The 
Prajamandal leaders of Seraikela and Kharsawan 
resent the activities of the Bihar leaders who had 
never interested themselves in the agitation of the 
people in the States, "but are now collaboiating 
with the ruler to frurtrate what has been achieved 
after years of struggle.” 

The statement also charges Bihar leaders with 
egging on the Momin organisation, the organisation 
of the occupational classes amongst Muslims of Bihar, 
to take a hand in the game. Mr. Ansari, Preadent of 
the Zamiat-ul-Momm of Bihar, is a Minister in the 
province. We do not like tiie look of things. Provin¬ 
cialism has too long been tolerated by Congress 
leadership. It is time, something is done to scotch this 
evil, if after communalism, provincialism is not to 
wreck the Indian Union’s integrity. 
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Greater Maharoi^ra 


The for a greater Mahorwhtra, the forma¬ 

tion of a Province in the Federation of India eheltering 
the majority of Marhaitti-apeaking people, has been con- 
acieualy moving the thoughts and activities of tite Mar- 
hatti people since tlte agitation against the Partition of 
Bengal when our people had iput up a strenuous hght for 
the integrity of their cultural autonomy. Speaking at the 
16th session of the Brahan (Greater) Maharashtra Pari- 
•had, Shri BaJawantrao Kher, Premier of Bombay, pro* 
mised co-operatioM in this ainbiti>m but wanted the matter 
to be left to the Constituent Assembly of the Indian 
Union. Maharnsbirions may not appear to be playing to¬ 
day any significant part in India’s political evolution. But 
the people from wliom came Balwant Gangudtiar Tilak, 
Mahudeo Govind Ranade, Vishnusastri Chiplunkar. and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, cannot liove exhausted their re¬ 


serves of rapacity. And in the Federation of India they 
are sure to make thrir weight felt in the near future. 
The Greater Moharasthra that they desire will lie a step¬ 
ping-stone towards this greater goal. Shri Balwantrao 
Kher spoke of “tw>i> Maltarashlrians making a quairel'' 
wherever they congregated, and a M^arashlrian being 
’’‘too mueh an admirer of bis own eultiu-e and history to be 
able to get on smootthly” with litose who do not belong 
to his tribss This is not a particularly Mahash’rian foible. 
The Bengalee, the Biharee, the Oriya, the Andhra, the 
Tamil, the Kannadiga, the Malayalee and the Punjabee 
share the same foible and appear to gloat over it as a 
virtue. But out of these divergent characteristics will have 
to be hammered out a unity of purpose that can bind all 
these together. During the British regime our instinctive 
hatred of that had been a cement to our divergences. Now 
we have to reason out a new philosophy of associated life. 


Assam’s Problem No. 1 

Sardar Vallabhblmi Patel is a realist. Therefore, 
do we find it a little difficult to intcipret a statement 
in his Gauhati speech made during his recent lour tu 
Assam that “Assam has fortunately no complex pro¬ 
blems 88 in other provinces.” Since the refeiendum in 
Sylhet basketfuls of oompiainls have been emptied o'd 
on his tabic at New Delhi, and Sardarji Ims promised 
his “personal attention” to many of these. These raise 
the whole question of the constitution of tlie i>rovinec 
of Assam as it is today, divided by rivalry between 2® 
lakh Bengalees and 23 lakh Assamese-speaking people. 
The representatives of the latter are in power today 
and are trying to eatabliadi their rule over the P™- 
vinpe's life. A secret circular dated October 22, Ifi'l?, 
throws a little light on this matter. The circular had 
the name of Shri Nanda Kishore Singha, speaking ou 
behalf of the Cachar Kalyan Samiti. Here is the 
English rendering of the circular : 

You know that_„ under the leadership cf the 
Revenue Minister of Assam (Shri Bishnuram 
Medhi) and with the monetary help of the Assam 
Jatiya Mahaae^ha the agitation for Bangal Kheda— 
drive away the Bengalees—has been going on ^ 
light. In Cachar also wa have baan getting reaulta 


DojES. 

in our ^orts to oust Sylhet traders and othars from 
the Hailakandi Sub-divifcion and furthar up. The 
Muslim League Party are also with us. If you 
desire to got possession of the bazars (market¬ 
places) of Kalain, Bihara, Barkhala and Shealtek, 
then organize a Kulyun Samiti and a Defence Party, 
Tliero need be no anxiety for finance in this behaif. 

A deputation on beiialf of tlie Cachar District 
Committee presented a Memorandum to Sardar Patel 
on January 4 during his short .slay at Calcutta. Paras 4 
and 5 of this Memorandum high-light the present 
posiiiou. In para 4 i.s quoted from a speech by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Governor of Assam, on the occasion ot 
the last session of the As>am As'jombly, the first held 
after the Sylhet Reforeudum. Sii Akbar’s sentiments 
show that the old spirit of accentuating differences in 
India that animated members of the bureaucracy is 
still jjresent among.'l those who have inherited 
“British” traditions. We can only pity Sir Akbar’s 
crude attempt to curiy favour with the dominant party 
in A.'-'.'sani. We quote below the two para.i : 

4. That our Committee lias been watching the 
activities of the Governor and the Government of 
A.ssam, with no small misgivings. We are not an 
A.ssiimcse-sj)e.ikuig people our dialects being Bengali 
and Hindusthani. The Governor in his recent spe.ech 
in the Assembly on the 5th November, 1947, rcterred 
to us as “fttranger-s” and practically sought to rouse 
the feelings of the “u.atives of Ass-ain” (bv which 
he am»arrntly meant peojde spcaldng Assamese 
dialects) against (he Bengalees. We quote the fol¬ 
lowing passage from his speech to explain the 
position. 

Sir Akbar Hydari said : “The natives of Assam 
are now masters of their own house. They have a 
(Jovemment which is both responsible and respon¬ 
sive to them. They can take what steps are neces¬ 
sary for the encouragement and propagation of 
Assainose language and culture and of the language 
and customs of the tribal peoples, who are their 
fellow cilizi-ns and who also must have a share in 
till' formulation of .such policies. The Bengalee has 
Do lunger the power even if he bad the will to 
imi'Ose anything on the people of these hills and 
\ alleys which constitute Assam. The basis of such 
fc'cling agiiin.st him as exists is fear—Iml now there 
is no cause for fear. I would therefore apTHjal to yo,o 
1.0 exert all the influence you posses? to give this 
stranger in our midsi a fair deal, provided of course 
he in liis turn deals loyally with us.” 

5. Th.at in present Cachar 75 per cent speak 
Bengali, 14 per cent speak Hindusthani, 9 per cent 
speak Manipuri while the rest eonstifute 2 per cent. 
Thi.s fact has been ignored and the Government of 
Assam i.s trying to impose Assamese language upon 
us. The Government is refusing facilities of Govern¬ 
ment contract, admission to schools and colleges and 
Trade Licenses and Permits to Bengalees and 
Hindusthanis whose forefathers settled in Cachar 
even over half a century ago, only for the reason 
that they were not “Aasamese” in the sense that 
they do not speak Aasamese dialect. Efforts are 
being made to make Assamese the Court and State 
language of the district, though not even one 
per cent of the people know or speak Assamese 
dialect. Our position in the circumstances is becom¬ 
ing intolerable. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s complacence about 
Aasam may not last long. ■ 
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**Rescued Women** 

Attacks on wonnsn and their Honour hns been charac¬ 
teristic of the disturbances that coincided with the Direct 
Action Day of the Muslim League on August 16, 1946. 
Under the protection of Mr. Huse)^ Saheed Suhrawardy’s 
Ministry the Muslim League enthusiasts started the game 
in Calcutta. Cases of women being snatched from trams 
and buses were not unknown. Then rame Noakhali, and 
50,000 men and women were forcibly converted to Islam. 
With the peace campaign started under the initiative of 
Gandhiji and some cither organizations, the overwhelming 
majority of these reverted to their parental religious fra¬ 
ternity. Then followed Bihar where Muslims were the suf¬ 
ferers. The nadir of degradation was reached in the Punjab, 
West and East, where women have suffered at the hands of 
Muslims and Htndu-Sikhs respectively. The number of 
women affected run into thousands; 2.5.000 to 30,000 is a 
conservative estimate. Their fate and future have become 
a “problem” especially l« Hindus and Sikhs. Muslim society 
has a certain elasticity in matters like this while in Hindu 
aociely, men and women, have developed a particularly 
sensitive feeling about it. The deputation of Indian 
social workesrs, mostly women, who were sent to West 
Punjab have reported that many “women and girls refuse 
to return because tliey are convinced that their families, 
friends relations and society will not treat them fairly,” 
that being the gist of a letter that has appeared in a New 
Delhi daily. The writer lias called for “an unequivocal 
declaration on the point.” Gandhiji has given it. But 
will his voice stir the individual conscience that count 
in the matter? The leaders of the orthodox Hindu com¬ 
munity in Bengal representing all the Pundit Samajes did 
issue such a verdict after Noakhali. And we have reasons 
to believe that it carried some weight. Not all individuals 
were satisfied, we know. In the Punjab, the leaders of 
Hindu society should not be found wanting. The crisis 
will test the strength of their social habits. And in the 
now India they cannot prove to be less responsive to the 
appeal of sufferers who have suffered for no fault of their 
own. 

India and the **States** 

TTie “merger” of 39 States in the Central Province 
and Utkal is a landmark in the path of India’s integra¬ 
tion, threatened by many queer conceits and ambitions. 
Poiirteen Cbattrisgarh States agreed on the midnight 
of December 15 last to cede to the “Dominion Oovem- 
ment full and exclusive authority and jurisdiction and 
powers for and in relation to thd' governanoe of the 
State," and they transferred the administration of their 
States to the Dominion Government on the Ist day of 
January, 1948. The one-clause Preamble to this 
Agreement said : 

WhereM in the immediate interests of the 
State and its people, the Raja ... is desirous that 
the administration of the State riiould be integroted 
M early as possible with that of the Central Provmce 
Government in such a manner and tbrowgii such 
agency as it may think fit. 

By this act of renunciation, the rulers of these 
States, the Raja or the Raai, -do ftot eease to be 


rulers, it is only expected that they will accommodate 
themselves to the new dispensation under which they 
will reign but not rule. They are guaranteed their 
personal privileges, statiis and dignity as they were 
Wore August 16. In TJtkal except the Slate of Mayur- 
bhanj, 25 States have accepted the arrangement. 'Phis 
“merger” has been hailed as a triumph of Indian 
statesmanship, transcending what Dalhou-sie achieved 
by his "Doctrine of Lapse"—States' territory going to 
the Crown in the absence of legal succession to rulcr^ 
ship. It is hoped that the Deccan and Gus-irat States 
will emulate this example and contribute tbeir share 
to the cohesion of India. Hyderabad remains a head¬ 
ache. The spirit of the Nizam’s Government becomes 
blatantly offensive in the Oidinancu that has made the 
Indian rupee a “foreign currency’’ circulation of which 
is punishable with fine or a month’-s iniprisonmoiit. It 
is fdr legal pundits to say whether or not the Ordi¬ 
nance contravenes the terms of the Agreement signed 
on November 29, 1947 Whatever be the legal position, 
it is not possible to regard the Ordinance a? a derions- 
tration of a friendly srnrit. Hyderabad cannot gain any¬ 
thing by this pin-prick into India. It is in strange ron- 
trast to what the rulers in Hyderabad’s neigltbourhood 
did on Deeembor 15 renouncing their privileges. All 
honour to them 1 

Rurma 

As we go to the Press, Burma has been celebrating 
the day of her freedom from British control, of her de¬ 
claration as a sovereign Republic. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
President of India's Omstiluent Assembly, has flown over 
to Rangoon to represent the Government of India. He 
also happens to be the President of the Indian National 
Congress. At the Rangoon function he will thus lie re¬ 
presenting both the Government and the people of India. 
And he has carried to the Burmese people the niessage of 
Medtreyi represented by sapling of the Bodbi Tree under 
vdiich Gantama, the Sakya Prince, had attained supreme 
Enlightenment. This gift renews die kinship of Burma with 
India—^the country whose Buddha has been the. central 
inspiration of Burma’s life for alunit 20 centuries. On this 
joyful occasion we share the feeling of tragedy that 
must be' hovering over Rangoon as they surveyed the seats 
of Burma’s leaders and missed therefrom the faces of U. 
Aung San and his murdered fellow-Ministcrs. Genera¬ 
tions of Indians have helped to mould Burma as a modern 
country through good report and evil. In remembrance 
of that service we share Burma’s proud joy with the 
hope that the unity of thought that the Buddha had helped 
ini forge between India and Burma will reach a new 
flowering in the days to come. 

Indians in British Territories 

Tlie question whether the Indian Union trill maintain 
its connection with the Britidh Commonwealth is being 
discussed with « certain amoant of anxiety by men and 
women of Indian Mrtb who for generations have been 
living in various countries and islands of the British 
Eknplro and Gratmonwealdi. The Sociol Rafomar 
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(weekly) of Bomkay has startra a discustioin on the sub' 
ject by an article written by a “Konya Indian”. It ap¬ 
peared in its issue of December 20 last. Ilis article on 
East Africa will illustrate the position of all Indians. The 
,writer summarised the portion thus: “A mujoiiiy of 
Indian citirens^ a siibs-tantial number of Britmi subjects 
or British protected persons (some of whom will p ssess 
double nationality), a few stateless prr.sonx, and a few 
'Pakistanis’ (assniming Pakistan also leaves the British 
Commonwealili)” will comprise the Indian rommiinity in 
East Africa, fiw instance. Tlte tcrji;'oi‘ies in Fjast Africa 
comprise Kenya, a colont, Tanpsiijika, a mandated terri¬ 
tory, Uganda and Zanzibar, Briti?b Protectorates, Those 
who were “British sulijecis" by birth or ‘‘Briii»h piolected 
persons" because they were horn io British loilia or in 
the Indian States will lo-e ilicir ‘'British nationalitv" if 
India elects to cease her conimciion witli the British (Jom- 
moiiwcalfh. They will conic iindei- thp ihTini'ion of 
“cilizenshiir pro.oosel hv tlic ConstilDtiou riniiiiitlce r,.f 
'the Indian (ionsliiucnl Assembly: 

At the d.Hc of the commencement of this 
constitution, everv person rlfimicihd in territories 
sub.iect to its jurisdiction who has been ordinarily 
resident in Ibose teMiioucs tor not loss than five 
years or eilli(>r of whose parenl.s w'a« or were born 
in India. sh.iH be a eiliziii of (be Federation I'fO- 
vided anv such jiejson being a eilizi-n of any other 
State tn'iy„ in aeeordnnee with the Federal Law, 
elect not recept the eitizen-hip lierebv conferred. 

Under the proposed dcfimlion, cilizen'h!)i depemls mi 
domicile with ihc addeil reipiireineni of cillier residence 
or of parentage. Tlmse who were born in East Africa 
of Indian paieniage. can claim to he "British n.stitmal.s’’ 
thus having “dmihle nationality"—Indian cjiizcnahip by 
virtue of tlirir parentage and “Bririsli nationality" by vir¬ 
tue of their place of birth. Tliiis if and when India elects 
to secede from the British Umninonwralih. ihc following 
clianges in the status of Indians in East Africa ensue: 

(a) Those born domiciled in India These will 
qualify for Indian citizeiisliip and will not, po'sess 
British n.ation.ality. It w’ill . . . comprise the major 
portion of the Indian community in KasI Africa, 
though perb:ip.s a considerable nnnibc'r of Musliin.s. 
e,specially Isnmilis. may eliiim Ea.st African domicile 
and seek to become naturalized Britisli snbject.s. 

(bV Those born in India but domiciled in 
East Africa. Those will lose British nationality if 
India leaves the Commonwealth and will not qualify 
for Indian ettiaenship ; they will thus be Stateless. 

(c) Those born in F-ast Afriea but domiciled 
in India. These will be British subjects bv birth or 
British protected persons and wll also generally 
qualify for Indian citizenship, thus possessing 
double nationality. 

(d) Those bom and domiciled in East Afrirn. 
These will possess only British nationality. 

* r *11 . ■* t al. . . Sa..>>4 al«a44 ««va11 

Indiana residnnt in Britisli territwies whose prosperity they 
have helped to build up. Remembering that “British 
nationality” has not saved Indians from indignity and <Iis- 
odminaiicm, as in Soufliw-Africa. there need hardl,.- be 
anxiety about the worsening of Indian sutus in Britisli 
Commonwealth and Empire. About four million men and 
vrotnm'of Tnij.Uq parentage will be affected by the im 


pending change. It will be the look-out of India’s Fordgn 
0£Bco to watch over -their honour and the priAection of 
their material interests. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru con¬ 
fessed in the Central Legidaturc that he has not been 
able to do much for tliem as yei. Wc can only hope that 
India will be able to assert herself in discussions about 
Indians’ status in the various countries of the "world. 
Sovereignty vriU have no meaning without a satisfactory 
solution of this ticklish question. 

All-India Women*s Conference 

A mid-19th centurj' British poet atng of the 
woman’s cau.se being man's. Since then the “mere man” 
lias lost his Bclf-ns.surance, and I he woman ba« lost 
faith m his cliivaliy and capacity to help. 'Pherefore, 
we have, all over the world, .s< parate women’s organiza- 
tioias to help build up a brave now world out of the 
debris of the lais-.riiaperi man-made worid. The All- 
India Women’s Conference owed its birth to some 
such in'iiiirtftioii. And pre.siding over its 20th se.ssion 
lield at Madra.=! on December 29 last. Shrimati Anasuya- 
biii Kale iccallcd oiir attention to the many i“- 
adi'quacii -i of our .'■oeLal life. Sinci- (he f mergence of 
Cundhiji iiiln (he Jeii(ler»liip of our national move¬ 
ment, women in India have bci’ii taking an increasing 
part in aeiivities ouf.rido their liome.s ; Ihe.v have been 
found at the forefront of our battle for national 
emancipation. Many of the disabilities that liiindi- 
C'lpped their freedom have vanished not by any act of 
State but under the pre.^^ure. of a new conseiousnesa 
that women have d’ltie.s apart from and in addition to 
rocking the cndle. And Indian women along with 
their sisters in other pnrt.i? of the world h.ave shown 
that the intim.atp knowledge of life’s mysteries with 
which they are endowed can piny a great part in 
simplifying the problems of the modern world. Shrimstj 
Anasu.vabai drew- jiarticular attention to “the alarming 
incira.se of popiil.ation” that is at "the root” of many 
of our problems : .she would have us. the people and 
the State in Inrlia. “regiilale this abnormal increase." 
This and m.any other problems she would put in charge 
of a Ministry of Social Affairs, both at the Centre and 
the Provinces whose duty it would be “to equalize the 
.status of all masses”; t. “remove caste distinction and 
untouehability”; to “safeguard social security and 
jastice”: to advance “adult education and literacy,” 
rai.sing “the consciousnp,ss of the ma,?8es to assert their 
rights.” This Ministry would rodify “a now Mami- 
smriti” in consonance with modern ideas and in res¬ 
ponse to the needs of thi’ citizens of a free State which 
aspires to give a new ideal and lead to the world. 
Shritnati Annsuyabai Kale has set up certain standards 
which the .State in Indi,a must reach if her people were 
to have a worth-while life. 

“ Indo-Ceylonese Problems ” 

Mr. D. S. Hcnanaynke, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
came over to New Delhi to hold parley with Pandit 
•lawaharlal Nehru in order to straighten out relations 
between India and his island. These have got twisted 
owing to conflicting apijireoiation of certain farts of 
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modem Codon and Malabar and Tamil Nad< On his 
way home, Mr. Senanayalw declared at Madras that 
"there would be no more Indo-Colonese problems.'* 
In the happy prospect held forth before ua, it i* 
necessary that we sliould understand what the trouble 
was about. This can be simplified thus. Ceylon has a 
population of about six millions, of which one million 
claim Indian parentage. Jhe mainland of India and 
the island being near neighbours from time im¬ 
memorial there has been crossings over from India to 
Ceylon. * 

The trouble started from the middle of the 19th 
century when British capital started to open out the 
island to the world’s markets, when British capital 
started tea and coffee 'cultivation, and much later rubber 
cultivation. These new industries required the services 
of labour which the i-sland could not supply. Perhaps, 
the simple wants of the island people could not dnvc 
them to hire themselves into contracted labour which 
the unemployed amongst Tamilians and Malayalees 
wore glad to avail themselves of. With the turn of the 
century unemployment amongst the Ceylonese appeared, 
and they began to notice that “foreigners” were taking 
off the cream of their land. The Tamilian and the 
Malayalee being the weaker amongst the foreigners as 
compared to the British, .the resentment of the native 
population burst upon the iormer. This was the same 
‘'problem" that appeared in Burma to poison relations 
between the two countries—^India and Burma. Along 
with labourers in gardens came workers in the port of 
Colombo, both of them holding a monopoly of the 
labour market of Ceylon. Professional men and traders 
followed. This alien element in the island’s life stirred 
the first signs of Ceylon's nationalism^ This element 
did not get absorbed into the island society, India’s 
peculiar social polity of castes standing in the way of 
such a consummation. Tliis is, in a nutshell, the story 
of the “Indo-Ceyloncse problems." 

With the awakening of Ceylonese eyes to the 
reality of their economic helples-sness, they started to 
push the Indians out of their island. As the latter 
desired to maintain their Indian nationality, the 
“problems” became subjects of political controvert. 
Indians contended that the creators of the island’s 
wealth could not be discriminated against,, that without 
being Ceylonese nationals in the constitutional sense, 
they should be accorded voting rights and other »gus 
and symbols of citizenship. The Cifylonese refused to 
accept this plea of “double citizenship." Though we 
have not got the details of the satisfactory settlement 
between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Senanayake, it sp- 
peared that the latter has toored his point. And he is 
satisfied. But will the Indians in Ceylon be satisfied ? 
How this settlement will affect ^e position of Indians 
in Burma, in Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s realm has yet to 
be seen. It will test the wisdom of the countries 
concerned. ' ' ’ 

Sugar Eiocket 

In his post-prayer speech of December 16 evening 
Gandhiji quoted certain figures to indieatc that there had 


been a diztinet teadaney towards a fall la prices ct thfaiis 
de-ctontrollcd recently. He did it on the authMlty of the 
figures given bin by one Shri Brij Krishna Chandiwala. 
We quote this part of the speech and the pinion expressed 
in the last line: * 

The price of pur has fallen to eight annas a seer 
from a rupee. Price of sugar has fallen from He. 34 
to Be. 24 a maund. One rupee now bought H aecrs 
of pulses instead of 14 chhataks. The price of gram 
has fallen from Rs. 24 to Rs. 18 per maund. *1116 
black market price of wheat had been Rs. 34 per 
maund. It has come down to Rs. 24 . . . The results 
had so far falsified the fears. The poor seemed to 
be better off without the control. 

We do not know the name of the happy place which 
was the recipient of this windfall. If it be New Delhi, we 
can understand the motive that had led the traders and 
manufacturers to practise a certain amount of decency. 
But in Calcutta a sugar magnate has been advertising that 
his two stores ■woudd be selling sugar at Re. 1 a seer. In 
Patna, they say, sugar has been selling at Re. 1 and as. 2 a 
seer. These two instances ought to convince Gandhiji that he 
has been depending on a class of people to make a success 
of his de-control campaign who haw ever been found to 
exploit a social necessity, lii liis Hind Swaraj written in 
the days when Bengal had made Swadeshi almost a reli¬ 
gious duty, did he not describe how a cloth mill-owner of 
Western India regarded Bengalees as so many fools that 
were fair game for his tribe? Tlie Indian people by their 
eagerness to advance Indian manufacturers imposed on 
themselves protective duties for these. During the la« 
fifteen years they must have paid the sugar industry not 
less than Rs. 200 crores. And how has the trade responded 
to this generosity? How has the mill cloth industry be¬ 
haved during the last eight years? Gandhiji should itot 
have forgotten their crime. 

Economy of the U.S.A. 

The richest countiy in the world appears also to 
be hastening towards an economic crisis. The President 
of the United States in his message of November 19 
last to the Congress recommending 687 million dollars 
interim aid to France, Italy and Austria referred to 
the “ominous threat" of inflation, “spiralling prices and 
living costs.” Mr. Truman gave the world an idea of 
the rise in living costs that has occurred in hia owO 
country : 

Since the middle of 1946, fuel has gone up 13 
per cent ; clothing prices have gone up 19 per cent; 
retail food prices have gone up 40 per cent; and 
the average for all coat of living items has risen 
23 per cent. 

The housewife who goes to buy food today 
must spend 10 dollars to buy what seven dcdlara. 
bought a year and a half ago. 

The cost of living is still climbing. In the past 
four months it has risen at a rate of 16 per cent a 
year. 

Wholesale prices are rising, too. ’They afleet 
every industry and trade, and they ate soon ttan> 
slated into retail prices. 

Since the middle of 1946, wholesale textile 
prices have gone up 32 per cent; metals have Idaa 
up 36 per ceht; biulding materialB have gone up 
43 per omit; and wholewde prices oa the average 
have gone up 40 per eeat. 



NOTES 


Mr. Truban’s meBsage reterred to other instances 
of inflation in hi8.>onm country that go to show Urat 
it has come to be a world phenomenon. In seekmg 
for authority from the licgtslature to combat inflation, 
he atremed the necessity of imposing “price ceilings on 
vital commodifies in short supply —food, clothing, 
fuel and rent; raw materials of industry also come 
under tliis category. All the powers that he seeks are 
intended to “stamp out profiteering and speculations” 
in these areas of the people’s life. Since the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the world has been made 
familiar with the vicious circle of lismg prices, of ililfi- 
eulties created for the house-holder as his incuiiie 
cannot keep pace with rising prices. The m.Hladjust- 
ment created thereby forces the primary producers ot 
food and the raw mateiials of industry to push up the 
prices of their commodities. Luboui'Crs engaged 
agriculture and industries, even those who {ily the pen, 
demand higher wages and pay. And the controllers of 
these departments of social life are forced to yield to 
these demands, thereby helping to start a cycle of 
higher prices for all consumer goods-products of agri¬ 
culture and industries. Follow fresh demands for higher 
wages and pay. The process is being repeated, and "O 
cannot buc the end of its power of reproduction. The 
ordinary man and woman of tlie world are in general 
mute victims of this exploitation. He and she may not 
understand Him beauty of it all ; but he and she teel 
in their bones its cruelty. 

I.N.A. ^ ^ 

At the end of 1&15 the Indian Natio.nal Army, 
organised by the Netuji and led by him into the fields 
of Arakan, Manipur and Kohima, was the rallying point 
of a great recovery from the Irustratiou of 1942 and the 
years following. With the I.N.A. slogan on tiieir lips, the 
Ckingress won the 1946 election. But where are they 
today when so much is heard ol‘ tlie oiganizition of 
National Militias, of Home Guards, of Tcrritoiial 
Annies ? And we also hear that the organization of 
these bodies is held up because of want of trained 
personnel. We along with many in the world have 
often wondered—but never have had a satisfactory 
explanation»-of the cause of the I. N. A.’s eclii'se. 
We have read that the C. P. and Bemr Ministrj" have 
been utilising the services of I. N. A. officer.s to trai^ 
their Home Guards, starting witli 1200 trainees. But 
what of the other provinces ? So far as the I.N.A. men 
are concerned, there appears to be a total atmosphere 
of studied silence. Col. P, K. Sehgal of the I. N. 
in Bji article in the Teleprinters describes what he told 
a Hflvildar in the Indian Army who’ had “shyly” asked 
his name and questioned him why tlie I. N. A. were 
not heard of nowadays. 

I could not tell him that for some strange and 
inexplicable reason the National Government of 
India bad no use for Jdie services of the I. N. A, 
officers and men who had dared to take up arms 
against British imperialism to free their MoUmr- 
luid from the bondage of foreign slavery. There¬ 
fore, { told my Havildar friend that our Govem- 
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ment was so preoccupied with other affairs that they 

had no time to cons.der our cases for being retaken 

into the Indian Armed Foi'ces. 

We have heard that the Army High Command has 
been responsible lor this hu-sh-lmsh policy to which 
the 1, N. A. has been subjected. But why should the 
Indian public also appear to be indifferent and forget¬ 
ful ? In these days of Mihlia and Homo Guards, the 
Provincial authontits might show a more human atti¬ 
tude to those who offered tlie ouprcuir saciitice for 
llte Cause. Or aie the Congic.-s Uovcrnineals mcliued 
to follow tlic age-old policy of acglcel towaids war- 
veterans ^ 

Governors in Free India 

In a receiU iastic ol the Harijan Gandhiji ti«k note 
of the objection raised by Principal Narain Agarwal to 
the continuance of Governors for Pretinces in fite India. 
The iKiint was sought lo Le made that as (iovern ts will, 
under the new constitution being framed by tbe Consti- 
lueiil .\sseiiibly, Iw tlie choice of tlie majority party se¬ 
curing the suffrage of ibc people under adult traiiciiiirti, 
and the leader of the party w.ll lie elei'ieri Preinie-i, there 
is hardly any spins*' in ilividiiig authority between a Gov¬ 
ernor and the Ptcniier. Prim-ijtal Agarwal cnipha-ized 
his obicclion on financial grounds, the lionr.Tarium ol 
Governors and the paraphernalia ul tiit'ir office. Gandhiji 
sympathized with lliis particular p iiiU. Hut he appears to 
think that it would l>c “bad econumy to do away with 
provincial (Governors and regard Cl.icf .Ministers as a 
perfect .substitute.” He. spoke of the “detached pnsilion” 
(’•f tJovernors, of tiieir being able lo “see things in their 
proper pers|<eolivf**' and their preventing “misiakcs by their 
Cabinet.” We are afraid that (iandhiji has not boon able 
to devote attention lo the significance of events that ha'« 
happened in Bihar, for insiaiice. Guvi'riiui Dauiutram 
wanted to prevent mistakes by th<>, Ministers, and he ha» 
had to quit. In liengal. the Governor has not been able to 
maintain a ‘‘deiacbed p'>sition" in the matter of the Security 
Bill, lie is ek tIU with the Premier in believing that there 
is wisdom in the Bill. Tliesc two iiisia'nce.® go again.st the 
retention of the fJovernors as mere figure-heads; if they 
waul to prevent mischief by Ministi-rs they are made to 
ge; if they oBserve philosophic reticence and a certain 
air of cynical amusement m relation to the Mriiislry, they 
l>eeoine but rubber-stamps. W'hy 'Waste money on them? 

Asoka Chakra {Wheel) 

The Charkha, the spinning wheel, has been associated 
with Congrc.-‘s activities since Gandhiji emerged iiuo the 
leadership of our national organization. It found the 
central position in the Tri-colour flag of the Congress. It 
was, therefore, expected that the Charkha would uceupy 
the same place of humour in our national flag. But the 
flag that has been accepted by the Consiiuicm A-^emlily 
does not have the Cliarklia as it has been familiar lo us 
these twenty-five years or more. Instead, the Asoka Chakra 
(wheel) has been adopted, and in recommending its adop- 
liuii. Pundit Jawahailal Nehru said: “We are, of course, 
convinced that die great symbol of the wheel (of tlie 
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ChtrUu) aliouia b« fltt tlw the mt of tlu» 

C/ua-kha. The euendal port of ti»>Charkha u the wheel. 
So, we thought that the Charkha emblem be the particular 
wheel of Awka, instead of just any wheel.’’ Prof. A. S. 
Wadia writing to a Delhi weekly has pointed out Pundit- 
jee’a misapprehension by saying that: 

The wheel carved on the capital of Asoka’s 
Lion Pillar at Sarnath is neither a Charkha nor 
Buddha’s famous Chakra or ‘wheel of life’ of twelve 
^okes symbolising liis twelve Nuianas nor for that 
matter any wheel at all but the age-old mystic 
circular «emblem of the Blue Lotus (nymphaea 
cacrulea) commonly known as neel kamal. 

Then he goes on elaborating the mystic meaning of 
this lotus-symbol, and thinks that * its adopliun as the 
central emblem of the National flag of India was no happy 
hit or lucky coincidence but a veritable flash of genius.” 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru is no mystic, and he has not 
taken the public into confidouce with regard to the in¬ 
fluence that moved' the Flag Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly to adopt the Asoka wheel. Prof, ^l/adia's thesis 
would show that tlic members of this particular Com¬ 
mittee knew not what they were doing. 

Scottish Nationalism 

Wibile further afield in Asia Britain is trying lu liqui¬ 
date her imperialism—its signs and symbols at least- 
nearer home, beyond the Tweed, dissatisfaction with tlie 
“merger” efiected after llie death of Good Queen Bess has 
become vocal. The nature of this dissatisfaction is elabo¬ 
rated in a memoirandum addressed to the United Nations 
Organization by the Council of the National Party which 
has been characterized as a “Claim of flights.” The rele¬ 
vant portion is quoted below: 

In eveiy one of the countless wars, in which 
Scotland has been involved since the union with 
Ungland, Scottish man-power has been exploited to 
an extent far in excess of English, proftortionalely 
to population, and with no benefit to Scotland. 
Further, though Scotland as a territory has much 
ampler resources to supply the needs of her inhabi¬ 
tants than England can find for her inflated po])U- 
lation, the people of Scotland have been reduced 
to lower levels of living than the Englisli, as is seen 
imm official figures of slum housing maternal and 
infantile death-rates, unemployment, and many 
other social and economic statistics. This inveterate 
discrimination against Scotland has steadily increased 
with the centralisation of economic power in Eng¬ 
land, no matter which British, and thus pre¬ 
dominantly English, political party has been in 
power. 

This is a charge-slicet that rings •familiar to us, as 
we have broadcasted something like it against the Britain 
eoiistituted of England, Scotland and Wales. We can 
sympathise with the feelings given expression to therein. 
But we cannot forget the significance of the well-known 
tag which said that the British empire was acquired by 
the Iririi soldiery, administered by the Eniflish fur the 
benefit of Scotsmen. Clive Street in Calcutta sprawls as 
a standing witness to the canniness of Scots. And remem¬ 
bering its opjposition to Indian NaUoaalisin, we can hardly 
believe that Clive Street, for instance, will let go its grip 
oil the life of the area South of the. Tweed. But, as wo 
live la Evolutionary times, we may live to sefl the Scots 


undergoing soch a tnasfonnation thus siting free the 

Ehglithmsn from his thraldom. 

Palestine Pot Boiling 

The Labour Government in Britain *has announced 
its decisiuBi to withdraw from Palestine by the middle of 
this year. The process of the evacuation of ilieir civil 
scrvicoti and military formatii.ns will follow in successive 
stages. Curiously enougli tiiis liquidation of the imperial 
system hug the support of Mr. Churchill who had been rc- 
coninicuding tliat las counlry should place the Mandate 
over Palestine on the lap of the Uuiied Nations Orgauiza- 
tion. Mr. Attlee has ior once abided by the advice of 
political rival. But even now candid friends of Britain 
are a little suspichius of the sincerity ul the Briliah gesture. 
1. F. Stone writing in the P.M. of New Yoik, a eeutie-of- 
iho-Lcfi paper, explains the reason why. The Arab League 
being a British creation, the British cannot persuade the 
world to believe that they have had not hand in accentiial- 
ing the hostility of this League. 1. I’. Slone explains: 

This brings me to the real point of this Arab 
‘‘threat.” The British have a bad tcurd in the E:n»t 
in bo far as mmonliea are concerned. They stood by 
as Iraq massacred the Assyrian Christians and they 
helped Iraq crush the past Kurdi.rii n voU.'t. Kvery- 
whero the Bi'itish have ttuppoilcd the Muslim ruling 
class against Christian, Jewish and Muslim minority 
groups. 

We who have a vivid rccolleclr- n of Ui'iti.sii policy ex¬ 
ploiting the Muslim luinorlly iii India for iis own purpuses 
can appreciate the scepticism of Aim'iic.m ob.«erve3s. In 
connection with Palestine the British may he sooihin;; Arab 
sensibilities and the sentiment.s of the niajuriiy. because the 
dynastic arnbitiins of Arab rulers ie.iii on tlicm for vaiious 
reasons. And the hope may lie lurking in the hearts of Bri¬ 
tish die-hards dial U.N.O. will find it difiieull to ituple- 
meiii its decision ou partition of Palestine, and iliev being 
in possession will be recalled to straighten out the affair. 
In the United Nations World Ladislas Fazagu indicated 
die British personalities who are still present in this area 
of the Mediterranean world who can play the dual game 
'with some hopes of success. These two persons are Briga¬ 
dier Patrick Andrew Glaylon, “spiritual father of the 
Arab League,” and Brigadier John Bagot Glubb, com- 
mander-ui-chief of the Transjordan Arab Legion, consist* 
ing of the Transjordan FronUer Force, ‘'the best trained 
and equipped militai'y organization of the Middle East,” 
and the Desert Patrol, “an elite guard recruited from 
the warrior sons of desert Sheiks” riding on camels or 
Bren-gun carriers with equal ease forming the "formidablo 
Glubb Task Force that could spear-bead the drive against the 
Jews.” Clayton and Glubb are said to have got iiiside the 
Arab skin as Lawrence did during the First World War. 
They are “unofiScially responsible to Whitehall—but it is 
a moot qucslion as to how far His Majesty’s Government 
is willing or able to curb their influence.” But there 
cannot be two opinions that if the British desired to play 
fair, they oould control Qaylon and Glubb as they did 
Lawrence when they withdrew their support from ^eriff 
Hossain of Mecca, to whom they had pledged their word 
about rulership of the Hedjaj within which lie Mecca and 
Mediss. _ 
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Fussir, THK Gmvno and 7BB Rival Hosts 
Cutb'b cftBOj), was a mango-grove called the Laksha- 
btigh (or the Park of a hundred thousand trees), 800 
yards by 300, with the trees plan ted "in regular rows, 
and surrounded oQ four ifldes by an earthen enibink- 
meut, which served as a good breast-work, while the 
thick branches gave protection from the enemy’s shots 
overhead. The north-western corner of the grove 
only 150 yards from the Ganges, which Urns guarded 
its left flank, wliilc the village of Plassey, 1,100 yards 
behind, protected the rear. About 200 yards north ol 
the grove, on the bank of the river stood the Nawab's 
hunting-lodge (known as “Plassey House”), a brick 
building surrounded by a masomy wall which CMive 
imnwdiately occupied and the roof of which served irs 
a good observation post. Four hundred yards uortli ot 
the ^nling-loiige and again clo.v' to the river bank 
stood a laige tank aud 100 yards north of it a smaller 
tank, siinounded by high earthen banka, as usual in 
Bengal. Here were posted about -15 French heli>crs ol 
the Nawab, under Mou.sieuv dc Siuiray with four light 
ficld- 7 >iccos, served by his men with rcmarkaljle 
accuracy. Still further northwards, aome 500 yards 
heyoml thi^ French parly and 400 yards east of the 
ri\(r stood a luge dry mound, cov<red with jungle, 
whieh was lield by the Nawab's own men and guardt.d 
the main entrance to his camp. A redoubt jn the 
southern line of Iiih enlrenchnieiits, a little west of this 
mound, foriued the dcbuce of the main entrance on 
Its western side. From this point the trenche-i ran in 
a long line cunung noilh-oa-lwards, with many open- 
iiig.s to allow the troops t.o issue for battle from their 
resja'ctive quarler-s. The site of tlie Nnwabs camp !■' 
called M»nifof-par<i in u Dutch letter from Q'lsnn- 
barar. 

Between the slioller of the French tank and this 
big dry mound, wa.s massi'd the most cfi'cctivc' portion 
of Siraj-ud-dau!a’s army,—indeed the only men who 
fought for him, under the faithful Mir Madan (Chief 
of Artillery), Mohan Lai Kashmiri, aud other jnen «l 
honour. This-was tbo vanguard of the Nawab’> trooji^ 
and numliered 5,000 chosen Muglial horse and 7.000 
infantry (Rajputs and Pathans), with twm heavy gnus; 
and these alone were actually (.-ngaged in that day s 
battle. 

The vanguard formed a abort, nortl.-to-south litre, 
behind the French tank, Making n .sharj' angle to tt*'-'* 
line, on tihe left of it the other troops w'cre drawn up 
in a' huge aemi-circlc, to the oast and south in three 
vast columns, under Yar Lutf Khan, Rii Durlabh and 
Mir Ja’fir, placed further and further away from the 
RngUrii in’ this order. But all these troops were “out¬ 
side the combat” on that eventful day. Each column 
thad its own artillery placed^on it? two flanks, instcal 
of all the guns being grouped together in one strong 
battery. , 

Tlw Hawab^i forces -made a most imprcfflivc show, 
as after issaihg from their eamp they drew up on the 


plain north-east of the village of Plassey, in a vast are, 
over two miles in length, almost surrounding the 
British army and threatening to drive it into the 
Ganges which flowed on its left. Taking horse and 
foot together they numbero-d nearly 50,000 men, but 
only some 12,000 men forming the vanguard ©r the 
right wing and 12 pieces of cannon took any part in 
the battle.' The Nawab’s infantry poase-ssed little or 
no df-sciplinc . . . and most of the men'were armed 
wiili swords, pikes, bows and arrows ! His cavalry was 
of a superior description, both men and horses being 
of northern origin and large siae. {Broome, 143). 

Siraj had 63 pieces of artillery, mostly of heavy 
calibres, 32, 24 and 18 pounders. These were mounted 
on large platforms furnished with wheels, and drawn 
by 40 Of .50 yoke of powerful oxen, assisted by 
elephants ; an eleiibaul followed each carriage, ]>uah- 
ing it forward with hi.s head, whenever it came to any 
d.tiicuity. On tiicse platforms were I'.onveycd not oul.v 
till' gnus and e.jrriages, but the ammunition, stores and 
gunners also. {Broom<, 142.> “Their cannon moved 
alongj'iiiul in front of fiicir main bmly, in such manner 
that llieir whole front wj.s almost covered with the 
bullocks that drew them.” (CHive ) 

This huge many-coloured crowd of men, horses, 
and elephants was faced by a thin line of red coats 
iirid white cros.s-lti'll.''. .some 600 yards in length, the 
white faces (9,50) iu llw' centre and the brown face.s 
(2,100) in the wing< with six very light gun.s in front,* 
But rhorc was? to be n,) clash ot steel that day, no 
haml to liund cav.ilry I'mJit, so dear to the heart of 
every Indian soldier of that ago. , 

The ririti,sli fi.irl.ioti of Clive's armv w.a.s made u(i 
of 950 I'jurnpcnii mfautry and JiiO artillervmen (includ¬ 
ing 57 suilois), with a number of la.s^ars tn assist. His 
Indian troop.* were 2.100 sepoys, all infantry, partly 
Madras men (mil d Te'ingas) and p.artly the Bengal 
Native Infantry (First H.it.taiion) popularly called the 
T<nl Pa!t.an. This la«t had been mix-d a** recently as 
January, after the remplurf: of Calcutta, by cnli.ating 
men of Bihar. Oudh. tlu- Doat) and Rehilkhand, and 
it conl.ained Pa than*, R.ihillaa, Jats, Rajputs and 
B~ahm.an.s (die “Pandi-*" of the Sepoy Mutiny), but, 
the majority of tho men in the ranks were Muslims. 

1 Jean l,Hw writes : **WIIli ths escf-rtlrm of soitio 50 Kuro- 
pi'iins who worr with M. SidfrftV, sud two or throe cHtefs who com* 

burlirs of rnvatry. sU the rest of the srmy stood with iotded 
sTins or ontf showed thst they were on Ihe side of Sitaf od-dsiilsh 
by the promplitudr with which they took to Aight. fear pervaded 
Ihe whole army hrfore the actioa oommnneed. Every one was per¬ 
suaded that Sirnj'iid'daala was betrayed, and no one knew whom to 
trust.” (Hill, til, 312). Exrept the vanguard under Mir Msdan «»<l 
Mohan Ijii. and Its )2 gum, the rest of the Nawab’s artillery (under 
the three traitors) did not fire a single shot during the day. 

2 Broome (p. 142) gives 900 Europeans (Infantry, artillnry and 
naval gnnners) and 200 Topaoasa f.e., Pottuguate Eurastana seiviiig 
with the Biitlsh Infantry, a total of 1,100 beaidaa Indian Iiosoara to 
assiat the anillery ; 2,100 sepiqn, eight oix-pounder guns and two 
howltsets. ffill (1, cxevi) redueea the numberi of the Europeans and 
the Toposses by 100 egsh. 
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The Battle of Plaesey, June 23rd, 1757 
The Nawab’s artillery on it* movable platform 

From ■ p!ctitr« by R. Girton WoodriHe, R.I. 


many of them disbanded soldiers of the Indian princes. 
(Broome, 93). , 

The battle line of Clive was thus formed ; in the 
centre were placed the Europeans, in four battalions, 
under Majors Killpatrick, Archibald Grant, and Eyre 
(lootc, and Captain Gaupp. On the two wing..^ the 
jwpoys were posted in two divimons. with three six- 
pounder guns on each flank of the Europeans, a little 
.ahead of the infantry. They were drawn up in the plain 
in front of the mango-grove, in a line about 600 yards 
in length, from west to east with the river on their 
left. 

BaTTM of PtASSET 

Thursday the 23rd of June, 1757, exactly one year 
and two days after the Nawab’s capture of Calcutta, 
witnessed a battle which wa.s destined to revolutionise 
the life of India, and, indirectly and slowly that of the 
eastern hemiBr>here, though when judged as a trial ot 
arms military critics are apt to slight it as a mcro 
sdeirmish or distant cannonade. 

At eight o’clock in the morhing, both hosts were 
in position. The first blood was drawn by white men 
from white men. The French opened fir© from the big 
''tsiik only 200 yards from the English line add killed 
one gtenadier and wounded another of the Bei^al 
Eni^pdan Eegiment: This was the eigntd for tii© whole 
gttaduiif tor^ join in the IjDtd 


cannonade beg.'in from tlie Nawab's line, moat of which 
was badly aimed and did little mischief. The English 
at once replied with their six-pounders, which took 
effect on the dense masses of the enemy and kept 
them back, but were too short in range to silence the 
Nawab’s artillery. In half an hour the British lost 30 
men in killed and wounded, and Clive retired his men 
to the grove, where the trees protected them overhead 
and the ombatikment in front. 

The ^mart and arcurate Arc of the English guns 
from the embrasures made in the mud wall of the 
mango-grove, killed a number of the enemy’s gunners 
and caused several serious explosions amtmg their 
carelessly vXfKMted munitions. Hence the falling back 
of the English lino did not embolden the Nawab’s 
cavalry to charge. 

Threb hours i>ass(>d in this static cannonade. And 
then, shortly .after 11 a.m. a thunderstorm btmt with 
tropical fury, turning the sandy plain of Flassey into 
a mud swamp. The Nawab’ii artillery was now put, out 
of action as their tincoveried gunpowder had bheti.; 
damped by rain while the E&gtiah had earefuHy 
their powder dry. When the rain ceased»,.Mir, Madaa. 
ordered the long-waited<for gallant chaife ;in ;the hpp«. 
of overwhelming the jgnglid). by ; owaibera.. 
that their guns had been siftdhuly rendered uselegS' hi' 
rain. ]^t theTUpjSd. fire 
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ing crowd of Bengal cavaliers. Here at the head of the return of the tide; the Muslim retreat stopi)ed. All the 
charge fell Mir Madan, Bahadur AH Khan (the eon-in- Bengal army was not made up of Mir Ja’fare and Rai 
law of Mohan Lai and commander of the bahalia Durlavs; there were in it many men of honour, Raj- 
musketeere), Jfauwe Singh Hasari (captain of artil- puts witli their inborn contempt of death and Shias 
lory), and some other high officers. The advance was nursed on the chivalious traditions of Persia who 


checked and the cavalry turned 
their faces towards their entrench¬ 
ment. 

It was now two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Cliv(» on learning of the 
enemy’s flinching, came out of the 
liuntiug-lodge and found that their 
cannonade had entirely cea.sed and 
the ni®D were yoking their oxen and 
.slowly retiring towards ^heir camp. 
Treachery had been at work in the 
Nawab’s army. On hearing of Mir 
Madan’s fall, Siraj-ud-daulah had 
called Mir Jafar to hi.« lent, appealed 
to his loyalty, by laying his turban 
at his feet and saying, “It is for you 
10 defend my honour.” Mir Jafar 
swore on the Quran to fight the 
English, and advi.'ied the Nawab to 
withdraw his troops froni the field 
and fight with leiipwed vigour next 
morning finder Viis lejidei'ship. On 
coming out of the Nawab’s tent to 
his own troops in the field, ho sent 
a letter to dive telling him of the 
Kawab’s hclplossu»’-ai and despair 
and urging the English to advance 
!tt once and seiao the camp. 

His treacherous advict: Lad begun 
to work. The troojw in the field, 
while shaken by Mir Madau's fait 
and the repulse of their vanguard, 
received or<Jers that th<' engagement 
was .suspended tor the day, and 
began a withdrawal. But the hand¬ 
ful of Frenchmen kept their stand 
at the most advanced post facing the 
English. Suiib was the sight wliidi 
had made Major Killpalriek on his 
own initiative order an advance by 



a small English detachment. Clive 
came upon the scene immediately 
after this forward movement had 
started; be look the command him¬ 
self, and launched an assault ujion 
Sinffi^r’s isolated position in force. 
The Frenchmen were outnumi>ered ; 
but limbering up tbeir guns they 
retired in good order and made a 


A. Position of Uic Itrilish Army ai 8 in tlu' uiuruiug 
li. Four guns to check the fire of the I'rcnch Parly a! the tank D. 
The Nawab’s Army 

D. A liiiik from whence tlu; Frencti Parly cannonaded till 3 in 

rile aTtemoon, when part of the British Arnvy took post 
there and tlic enemy retired within their entrenched 
camp 

E. & F. A redoubt and mound taken by assault at i past 4, and 

which completed the victory 
G. The Navab’s hunting house 


eecond stond in the redoubt guarding the entrance to 
the Nawab’s camp. 

Having seised the French tanks, Clive planted all 
his field-pieces there and began to throw shots into the 
enemy’s camp. Here he lhaltcd for abou’; two hours 
keeping a keen eye on the vast enemy position before 
bimi and watting for bis chance. Soon there was a 


would not yield without one more struggle.® Tin; 
shower was over, they had eaten their afteriiomi 
refreshments in the camp and now began to come out 
again from the entrenchment with dry gunpowdiT 
from tlieii- stores, to renew the combat, even though 
they had no supremo leader to inspire and guide them. 
But the ground beneath them was rain-soaked. As 


■•V 
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their horses were foundering in. the mud and the 
clumsy wheels of theii; hoayy gun-platforms were «nk- 
ing in the ground, and their draught oxen refused to 
make any advance under the lash, the English cannon 
fired from only twp hundred yards’ distance *ith 
deadly precision and rapidity, plouj^ed their dis¬ 
ordered and crowded ranks. The confusion passed 
beyond remcd.v from the writhing of wounded men, 
horses and oxen, the stampede of eleithants, and the 
explosion of powder. But all was not yet over. 


was most obstinate, and on this occasion the chief loss 
of the English was sustained,” (Erooj^s, 148). 

But, in truth, by this time the Betiga) army was 
really spent. In their centre and left, the vast cavalry 
hoKles of Mir JaYar, Durlav Ram, and'Yar Lutf were 
seen retiring further and further away without having 
fired a shot during the whole day, while Clive’s 
musketeers, now lodged close behind the nearesti 
mounds, kept up volley firing with a precision and 
rapidity unknown to our indigenous forces. Many of 
their own comrades were seem to be on retreat behind 



Battle of Plaasey, June *23rd, 1757 
Clive on the roof of Nawab Siraj-ud-dauhih’s 
hunting lodge 

"Sinfray plied his guns fronn the redoubt with great 
spirit, and the enemy’s matchlocknion from the 
entrenchments atul the hillock east of the redoubt, 
maintained an irregular but unintermitting fire, nieir 
cavalry also made several bold jttempts to charge, but 
were as often repulsed by the rapid and deadly fire oi 
the British field-pieces. It was here that the contest 


3 “The Hewab't eoMien could sol andentaod bow co ctiuU ■ 
Btitidt ion* '‘'Coulil ovoiwhelm to poweriul tn amy «a thofi own ; 
fo, declining to , accept defeat, itnj bron^t up la's* bodtea of 
cavalry, who had noi hitherto taken an activo part In the ensacenieiit; 
and who having obtalnod dry powder frem Uieir cBtreBcbment, poured 
a heavy fin on the mound which Clive had jnet captund from tb* 
Fieoch.*' (Innea, HiM. of Btagal SmiOf,- gef., 63), ' 

“When Mir Jafar coUBaetled the Nawah to autpead the fight for 
thet day and recall hia troopa from the field, Mohan Lai tefueed to 
retirnal «n the ground that It would dead to a touL But Mir Mftt 
aiheh to kia ow» advfoo tad loft the deoWon to SlnJ," (Sfyar, 


them. 

The eagle eye of the British General seized this 
psychological moment, Clive sprang forward to deliver 
the decisive blow. His halt at the French tanks wa.s 
over. He sent two strong dcischments to advance on 
his two flanks to dislodge the defcntlers of the redoubt 
and the diy jungly mound east of it ;* these were the 
last posts held by his enemy outside their camp. At 
the same time the raaiti body of the British army 
moved forward more slow’ly in siiTiport of the right 
or the left advance as might bis found neceasurj''. 

At last the struggle was over. The Nawab’s army 
fled away leaving their guivs behind, and then the 
whole body of the. adetors entered the entrenchments 
All wa.s confusion and flight within. The Nawab him¬ 
self had fled away soon atti'r 4 p.in , thTre Was no 
leade.r left to conduct an onlrrly retreat. The victory 
was complete hy 5 o'clock. Clive’s soldiers, with 
wonderful discipline, did not stop to plunder such an 
immensely rich camp. but. pushed onwards to D!UKlT>ur, 
six miles from the field, that night, in order to seize 
the Nawub's eajutul before he could rally his forces 
there. 

In this historic action, the British lost only seven 
Europeans and 16 sepoys killed, and 13 Europeans 
and 36 sepoys wounded, a total casualty figure of 72.' 
Eighty per cent of this loss fell on their artillery,— 
evidently the feat of Sinfray’n men. On the Nawab's 
side about 500 men were killed and a due proportion 
wounded. Amiong the wounded ofiicerB were Mohan 
Lai, Manik Chand (a Bengali Kayastha), and Khwaja 
Hadi VHM, 11, 4261. But all his artillery (S3 pieces), 
baggage, camp equipage, stores and cattle fell -into the 
victor’s hands ; ■ nothing could be carried away. But 
as there was no oppositoin there was not after Plassey 
the carnage that usually follows a rout ; all the 
Bengal Josses were suffered in the open field. 

Thb Contrasted Taenos 

The tactics of the battle of Plassey are quite easy to 
follow when we bear in. mind the difference between 
the two sides in armament and war training (espe¬ 
cially the vitally important elements of discipline 

4 “The' (BtlUdO deiaefameat at fhe fint Malt, vHh Mm upaft 

in front, being otfiered. eee^iaflir tuehed ifti. Arid «n tke eaenr 
when thejF got te the u>p, egA deeve them off erffib sieeish 

teUnn.” (CUve bt ip, U. . 

5 Sroom*. 149. .Mi NW. (Vi^. 1, eeli) ftm Enni^, 

end H weended; eepior* iS .IdUed," SC WMadeC>^-loMI The' .eHiiM 
leivn eilar the MUe, itgOed Hr iCiiM qt Jaha tmn, C^ 

W hOM Mri iwwdtd Md AgareriMisi e uMl’iCCa'tMnv'1^4)1^- 
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among the men and leadership among the junior 
officers). .Only 12,000 men with 10 guns fought 3.200 
men with 8 guns. Clive’s policy after the hrst half- 
hour (in whioli he lost 30 men from the French- 
directed artillAy) was to keep his men under cover 
and five his guns from embrasures fully shielded by 
earthworks. Mir Madan, on his part, followed the 
stereotyped Mughal war-plan of first making a big- 
gun cannonade for overpowering (be enemy’s inferior 
artillery, tlrrowing the opposite cavalry into confu¬ 
sion, and if luck assisted blowing up their munition 
in the fieJd; then after .siieh a preparation for about 
two Imurs. launching his own massed cavalry in on< 
ciiaige, riding down liic eiieinv forces, and winning the 
(i:i>' by ouo .stroki'. 

Such tactic.® Itud siiecoedcd in Indian warfare i“ 
iltf 17l)i crniurv and even in (lie ISth, when both 
'iidcs bad indigcnou.s arcnumi ill and Iciiders; but they 
I>:o\cd futile wlirii opjxtsral to the discharge of grape 
fi'oni smaller but veiy mobile and rapid-firing guns 
aiim'd W'itli rleadlv aciairaey from close range, and 
li'ghly Iraiiied iiiU'-ketei r.s (not. eliiiiisy ifiatch-loek- 
meiit tiring by platoon® wdlh liie shock effect ol 
iiiccb ne guns. 

('live hamllod his sm.ill force (entirely infantry¬ 
men and fool iirtillt'r>') w’iUi judieit»w economy After 
the lirsl. half-hour Iwbeii lliey were exposed and 
Hiiffereil nearl.v half lh«> casualties of their :!ide for the 
entire day), he earefullv kept, them back from 
expo.siire. And when in Ibe afternoon, he did again 
issue into Ibe open ]>1:iin, I'veiy .-tep was taken under 
arliller.v protixdion. and every advance wa.s made in 
I lie forur of a dash from one protective embnnkmeiil 
(i-onud .some ttink) to another, where a hall w’a.s made 
u'*der cover »n<l liis artillery brought up tilongside 
and eniploved in pounding the enemy in their nearest 
post in front, so as to prc>j)are the ground for the 
next advatice of his infantry. 

The Nawab's troops, after the failiin; of their 
first old-.style charge under Mir Madan at about 2 p.m.. 
learnt a lesson and changed tlicir tactics by using 
eveiy ground cover available and shooting down the 
Englisli sepoys from behind suoh covers as long as 
they could Bold them. 

Unlike the English, the Nawnb’s troops Ii.ad no 
grape-firing guns to support their infantry, and, 
indeed, no artillery help whatever in the afternoon's 
fighting, except Binfray’s guns in the Redoubt at the 
angle (rf their entrenched line. The musketry fire of 
the British-led sepoyir wae far superior to that of the 
Nawrab'li b€ih(dias. la the final stage of the battle, as 
the British advance Was headed by the sepoys, their 
'White infantry suffered no Ide^ and their only 
casualties were among the t^by infantry and white 
artiftery men.* * 

* Qtm'v kiicr—“Onr foar glM btm Ow ><V *>t *(>• (fint) 
*■■<11.: 4 iWiw imnnd, pltjiSS'- nW- tnaniv, (wbo ewrned 

iMj* wab nMir aoBbei* »ad ,W«» Sbwoce), viib vut 

•x^Mh. Tbay iba Nawab’a .Mkew) pamHioA of tba 

dia iff meaSSte'bwf^ dl mahi ealr«iio« 
*9 Ika Rmab<a aany) Dltb^bwaa a*8 % tli W <la<ii ■ m -iWMaaa,—aa war 


Thb End of SiRAS-uD-DAxmAH 
From the lost field of Plassey, even before the 
last stniggle had ended, the craven Nawab deserted 
his,soldiers and followers and fled away alone about 
4 p.m., on a swift camel, with a few servants and 
arrived at his capital at midnight. All was terror and 
confusion in Murshidab-id. No mil attempt could be 
made to organise a deicuce, as the soldiery had lost 



Lai Palian 
Grenadier Sepoy 

lii-i.ri. and goni' ultiirly out of hantl .Abo\c all Siraj- 
u<l-dnuiiilj knevv not whom to trust. So, overcome b.v 
fear and urged by his women, he re.solved on a Higbt 
t) Piitiia. Iri (lie night of 24lh .Tunc, he e.scapcd un¬ 
noticed from the city attended by a trusty eunuch and 
nis devoted wife Lutf-un-uiaa Begain. The capital ot 
Bengiii WHS left without a magistrate or a master, 
because Mir .Tafar who bad leached it on the day 
after the battle, kept himself confined to his own 
house and refused to a^.sume the government. But 
Clive entered the cit.v on (he 29th and Wok up his 
residence in the Murad-bagh near the palace of Siraj. 
Later, in the afternoon, he went to the palace of Hira- 
jhil, where Mir Jal'nr was in reffldence, and 

M ooalil covar iMnucIvm {tom out cwoon, bAind it, onS Itom ibenoa 
wiib thohr mndietty «rawi4od ■etcro) of our <n«n . . . Tbe enomr 
endoaTOured to oto thoir (un*. but wo took otto to fite on ibou patta 
wUeb put tbulr buUeebu la anob' coafualon that wo roceivud but few 
•hot.” ({HU,'114'4a^. ' 
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“there in the preBeuw of all the Bajahe and great 
^n of the Court, he Jed Jafer Ali Khan by the 
hand .to the royal seat (masnad), sealed liim on it, 
and saluted him as Nawab of the three Subahs, 
upon which hia courtiers eoajp<atulated him ^and 
paid him the usual homage ” (Clive, in HiU, Vol. II, 
437./ 

Thus ended Muslim rule in Bengal ; the foreign 
'master of the sword had become its king-maker. 



Telinga Sepoy 


The fallen Nawab fled by road to Bhagwahgola on 
the Padma and there took boai for going up-stream 
and reaching Patna and hia French allies under M> 
Jean Law. A little below Bajmahal, he aligdtted from 
this boat (30th June) to ask for a meal to be cooked 
for him. Though he had disguised himself in mean 
clothing, he was recognised by a faqir, flamed|, 

Dana Shah, whose cars and nose he had ordered to 
cut off in the days of his power. Thn iofonegsd 


tile governor of Rajmahal, who seised Siraj-ud-daulah 
and sent him under guard to Mbrahidabad. Here the 
fallen monarch was brought with great secrecy at nigh* 
on 2nd July. Mir Jafar could not decide what to do 
with him, but left him in the hands of his son Miran 
Bnd retired to sleep. This brutal youth had Siraj 
murdered in prison* that very night without the 
knowledge of the English. 

His executioner was Muhammadi Beg, a low 
fellow, whom Siraj's father had brought up and mother 
given in marriage. The fallen monarch abased himsell 
to the ground, made frantic appeals for mercy, and 
promised to live in harmless obecurity if only his life 
was spared. But all his efforts proved futile. No time 
was given to him to pray and prepare himself for 
facing the Great Judge. Then with his last breatli he 
cried out, “I am being killed in retribution for niy 
unjust murder of Husain Quli Khan." 

Next morning his mangled body was placed on an 
elephant and paraded through the streets of the 
capital as a mark of public degradation (fcah-hir)- 
Men nol^d with horror that when the elephant came 
(o a 'halt for a few minutes at the place where Siraj 
had ruiised Husain Quli to be murdered three years 
earlier, some drops pf blood fell down from hia dead 
body on the very same spot. Thus was proved divine 
justice. When the corpse reached the bazar* in front ol 
Siraj's old residence, and a public clamour arose, a 
noble matron in dishevelled dress, without shoes on 
her feet, without a veil to cover her head, was seeu to 
ru-sh out of the palace and approach the ele)>hant, 
beating her breast and uttering cries of anguish. It 
was the mother of Siraj. She Jearnt of her darling 
son’s fate for the first time from the noise outside, and 
broke out of parda with her we.eping train, to have a 
last look at his mortal remains. But it was not to be. 
This daughter of a king, wife of a vice-king, and 
mother of another kipg was driven back to her home 
with blows by I he rufikoly guards of Khadim Husain, 
a General, who had been watching the scene from his 
balcony opposite. And Khadim Husain had beeh 
cherished in youth by Aliverdi. His gratitude to his 
benefactor only paralleled that of Mir Jsfar. (^lyar, 
text, 232.) 

Ignoble as the life of Siraj-ud-daulah had been 
and tragic his end, among tiie pubiie of his cemntry, 
bis memory has been redeemed by s woman's devdtion 
and a poet's genius. For many year; after his dsslh, 
his widow Lulf-un-niaa Began) u»d to light a meihorial 
lamp on bis tomb every sveaBlg aS long as she tj^ed. • 
The Bengali poet Ngb^ Sss In his mMter* 

piece The Batth of hap washed eway the 

follies and crimes of Silhi .hiy artfully drawkig fortii 
his readers’ tears for fs^ g^toeas and bhghted 
youth. 

« Mhsn slM annlttMl Mb MwMas bMdiw Mm 

Ibhdl and bla Saw). hlra1|s> AhMaMdaalali'a mb JtaMihBd-iUiM. 
thta nUnfBiririBt (k* aMha wsla )t*a oi dwaaeinb. Wa 

haw MihiBf tofifewr al JOea IwwMiri. a tmiWb bwihw ti Shaakat 
lew («l PbmIi}, SNMSaMi'4''-«».J)r«r. 
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RanBCTioNfl 

When the »in dipped into the Ganges behind the 
blood-red field ot Ptuaaey, on that fateful evening ol 
June, did it «y/nl>olise the curtain dropping on the 
last scene of a tragic drama ? Was that day followed 
by “a night of eternal gloom for India,” as the pont 
of Plaesey imagined Mohan Lai foreboding from tiic 
ranks of the losers ? Today the historian, looking 
backward over the two centuries since then, knows 
tliat it was the beginning, slow and unperueived, of a 
glorious dawn, the like of which Llie history of th<’ 
world lias not seen elsewhere. On 23id June, 1757, 
the middle ages of India ended and her modern age 
began. 

When Clive struck at the Nawab, Mughal civilisa¬ 
tion had become a spent bullet. Its potency for good, 
its vciy life was gone. The country’s administmtioii had 
become hopelessly dishonejit and inefficient, and the 
miiss of the people had been reduced to the deepest 
poverty, ignorance and moral degradation by a small, 
.'{elfish, proud, and unworthy ruling class. Imbecile 
lechers flut'd (he tlirone ; the family of Alivardi did 
not produce a single son worthy to be called a man, 
and the women were even worse than the men. Sadists 
like Siraj and Miran made even tlicir highest subji'cts 
live in constant terror. The army was rotten and 
lionpy-combed w.'th treason. The purity of domestic 
life was threatened by the debauchery fashionable m 
(he Court and the aristocracy and the sensual literature 
that grew up under such patrons. Keligion had become 
llie handmaid of vice and folly. 

On such a hopelessly decadent society, the rational 
progressive spirit of Europe struck with resistless 
force. First of ^1, an honest and efficient administra¬ 
tion had to be imposed on the country and directed 
fiy the English, if only for the sake of the internal 
peace on which their trade depended and the revenue 
by which its neccMaiy defence force could be main¬ 
tained. Thus, while the English rulers kept protesting 
I hat they were merdiants and not rulers in Bengal, 
the civil administration, no less than the anned 
defence, M ^ country was forced upon them. In the 
space of Iwi timn one generation, in the twenty years 
from Plaasey to Warrcn Hastings (1757-177®), the 
land began to recover from the blight of Quranic rule. 
Education, literature, society, religion, man’s hand¬ 
work and political life, all felt the revivifying touch 
of the new impetus from the west. The drj/ bones of a 
stationary oriental society began to stir, at first faintly, 
under tl^e wand of a heaven-sent magician. 

It •was truly a Kenatssance, wider, deeper, and 
more revolutionaiy tha? that of Europe after the fall 
of Constantinople. Bengal had been despised and 


thrown into a comer in the Vedic age as the land of 
birds (and not of men), in the epic age as outside 
the regions hallowed by the feet of the wandering 
Pandar brothers, and in the Mughal times ss ‘‘a hell 
well stocked with broad.” But now under the impact 
of Uie British civilisation it became a path-finder and 
a Jight-bringer to the rest of India. If Periclean 
Athens was the school of Hellas, “Uie eye of Greece, 
mutlier of arts and eloquence,” that was Bengal to the 
rest of India under British rule, but with a burrowed 
light, wliich it. had made its own with 'marvellous 
cunning. Ill this new Iknigal originated every good and 
great thing ol Uie modem world that passed on to the 
other provinces ol India. From Bengal went forth tlie 
English-educated teachers and the Europe-inspired 
thought that helped to modernise Bihar aud Orissa, 
Hindiistan aud Deccan. New literary types, reform of 
the lauguagr-, social reconstruction, political aspira- 
tioiLs. religious niovemenle and even changes in man¬ 
ners that originated in Bengal, passed like ripples from 
a central eddy, across provincial barriers to 
furthest corners .of India. 

Finally, after less than two centuries of rule tiic 
British have left Bengal free, and bettor fitted to keeiJ, 
that freedom in the modem world than the Homans had 
made Britain when they abandoned their imperial 
dcRiuination over the white island, more permanently 
cavilised than the Hellenistic world on the dissolution 
of Alexander’s empire.’, and more peaceful and pro¬ 
gressive than the American colonies of Spain when they 
shook themselves free of European rule. 

Has not Bengal, unknown to herself, been w(3rkiag 
through the ages to reach this consummalion ? Her 
storied past, a.s narrated by her own sons, shows how the 
(liv(?TS(‘ limbs of the country and warring tribes and 
sects of the pe.opIe were fused into one by the silent 
working of time and cwmnion political life, till at the 
end of the Muslim period a Bengali people had become 
a reality. But not yet a Bengali nation, for the pre- 
requis'tes of a nation were tliou wanting. Two cen¬ 
turies of British rule and the neighbouring example of 
British society have now ground down large sections 
of the Bengali people* to that uniformity of life and 
thought whioh alone can create a nation. It is for the 
future to perfect -this good work. 

In June, 1757, we crossed the frontier and entered 
into a great new world to which a strange destiny had 
led Bengal. Today, in October IB47 we stand on the 
threshold of the temple of Freedoira. just opened to 
113. May the course of the years 1757 to 1947 have 
prepared us for the supreme stage of our political 
evolution and helped to mould us truly into a nation. 
May our future be the fulfilment of our past history. 
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■the wcwld is buried! under the debries of wan. 
Two terrible eonflagntions bumiof from one end to 
other have Irft the world a heap of alag and 
cinder, ftoben nqrtha, boriit^ creeds are scattered all 
^nd this gha^ly graveyard of Western civUisation. 
The victors are as much peiplexed as the vanquished. 

'Dv^ wide areas" said Mr. Churchill in his 
^>^h at Bunch on l»th September, 1946. “are a 
saaw of tormented, hungry, careworn 
ai^ b^U«red human beings who wait in the 
ruu^ of their Cities and homes and scan the dark 
honaons for the approach of some new form of 
pTOMy or terror. Among the Victors there is a 
babel of voices, among the vanquished the sullen 
sueaee of deqpair ..." 

This babel of voices comes from a heap of ruins 
which sepulchres the culture of economic nationalism. 

This word 'economic nationalism’ is a convenient 
catohphrasc to designate a particular epoch of culture 
which prevailed in the world up till now and which is 
now passing through tlie grooves of cliange into 
another new phase of hiwnan life. This culture was 
the product of the impact of industrialism, and demo¬ 
cracy on the dnva towards unity and closeness, which 
characterised many countries of Europe in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Mercantilism, the 
prevailing j^’stem,- tended to divide the econo¬ 
mies of EiBKgKan countries into numberless mono¬ 
polies and preserves, which dealt a crustiiug blow to 
thmr- unity and integrity. But as the onset of indus¬ 
trial revohitious broadened the horizons of people 
and made them conscious of the' need of a bigger 
field of production and distribution, which conve¬ 
niently coincided with cultural and linguistic unils 
known as nations, these divisions began to disappear. 
The Union of Grdat Britain had been accomplished 
under tlie Stuarts. Her descendants achieved the 
same in 1788 beyond the Atlantic by abolishing all 
commercial barriexB between the States. A few ycais 
later the French Revolutionary government did away 
w^ an the provincial tariff frontiers, which had 
hitherto broken up the economic unity of France. In 
the second quarter of the 19th centuiy, the Germans 
adiieved an economic zollverein which proved the 
percursor of political union. In the third quarter, the 
It^ana by achieving political unity secured economic 
unity at ^ same time. Alongride of this movensent 
of unification was another trend of free international 
commercej which also justified the existence of nation 
states.. The doctrine of comparative costs was devised 
to demonstrate ^at the full benefit of laissez-faire 
economy and international division of labour could 
be reaped ^ for all partners within the existing order 
of competing national economies. Ibis inwida»nc e on 
Mtioaal states in an environment of free cb-ordina- 
tii» of the produofive resources <rf thd worid, 
Wilened in some tmdevdoped and underdhvsli^ 
states a iMueion exploitslig :Sieir productive 

{wteatialitiei so as to meet the o<ai|>etitisn of ^ 


developed states on a footing of equidity^^jSeeee an 
era of economic rivalries set in and <he In^tive 
towards free trade, which was suiqiprted by Pitt, Peel,' 
Cobden and Gladstone in Bogland, by the United 
States between 1832 and 1860 and France under Louis 
Phillipe and Napoleon III was thwarted by a hectic 
pursuit of tariff-protectioniam and trade-restrictions, 
A significant mark of this turn of tide was a . new 
school of economic Uiought, the "historical national 
sohMl" expounded by Adolf Wagner, which Con- 
tended that the economic position of the individual 
instead of de^^nding on so-eallod natural rights and 
inherent capacities is largely conditioned by the 
national environment in whieh he lives and worfe. In 
1872, the leading ecunomists of the school held a 
conference at Eisenach and issued ii manifesto which 
deejiared war on economic liberalism and referred to 
the national German State “as the gre.at moral 
iimtitution for the education of humanity,” By 1878 
Bismarck had publicly avowed his faith to the tenets 
of this school and soon Prance, U. fi. A. and England 
followed suit and the world w.ss split into water- 
tiglit units .separated from each other by high tariffs 
and protective duties. ■ 

Ihis drive towards national states was sped up 
by the dynamism of democracy, ^febtherto government 
was a purely dynastic affair and diplomacy and war, 
the sports of kings. Hence when two countries went 
to war, it were only the particular chessmen, the 
sailors and soldiers, who fought, whilst the rest of 
the populations remained unaffected. A famous 
passage in Sterne’s Sentimental '"founey relates how 
the author went to France during the Seven Years 
War and was helped and gioeted by a French noble¬ 
man. But after the wars of American Independence 
and French Revolution, the idea of soverignty under¬ 
went a radical change and the riiapeless swarming 
masses Gfpeaking throu|d> elected representatives 
wielded the reins of government. Hence tbe slightest 
tussles directly affected the masses, whose exhaustleas 
strength was ruthlcfflly exploited by interolted parties 
for tiheir own benefit. 

in fact,, democracy implies an agreement on 
fundamentals over which everybody can afford to 
bicker. This background of 'jhtrinsic coneoni is pro¬ 
vided by a common linguisric and cultural tradition 
which is, strengthened by uniform economic 
and homogeneous political interests and entrenched by 
a contiguous geograpl^ i^tat. Tbia droiijiserib^ 
^hcre of fraternity vit»% knits up the amoiphoos 
passions of the masses, tw a batno understanding on 
which the stability of a sound government essentially 
rests. Hence dmeocracy working within the frame¬ 
work bl parodhieU! state becomes a sort oi natkinalism 
and iriis mysferirms raised by it goads the ideas 
aad actions nwi in ot^ oommon dinetioo. ^us 
a gpirit of pmee and; bUising, when in a 
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narrow pitdter becomes a gruesome genie of disaster 
and destruction. 

The demooratic ideals thus mixing with the 
realitiM of cpmpetitivc economics, gave birth to 
economic nationalism, which from the seventies of 
the last century onwards has been the lodestar of 
world politics. This system, too, had its own ad¬ 
vantages. It keyed up the productive processes of the 
world to the highest pitch. It led to the fullest 
utiliaation of all potentialities of production in a vain 
attempt to achieve economic self-sufficiency, l^us, 
hi^ly technical methods like subventions, export 
bounties and dumping systems hightened the tempo 
of production drive all over the world and the 
miraculous designs of Dr. Schacht had the ingenuity 
of magic. But the prodUtetivc sources, of the world 
iiaving been tapped, the epoch of economic national¬ 
ism lost its raison d'etre. Its inner contradictions 
became apparent and its explosive contents brought 
about two ravaging wars which have smashed the 
fabric of this culture. Hence new needs arose and 
opened new horisons and new situations have fostered 
new perspectives. Beyqpd the fumbling frontiers of 
nations we glance at a wider landscape, in which the 
growing shades of declining nations fade in a vast 
expanse viz., oontinentalism. 

Continent, too, is as arbitrary and obstreperous 
u name as nation. Recently an interesting controversy 
arose over the meaning of “Europe” to which the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. George C. Marshall 
in his speech of June 5, 1946, at Harvard University, 
promised financial assistance. Explaining his stand¬ 
point the learned Secretary romerked that “Europe 
is everything west of Asia.” This interpretation was 
challenged by Senator Vandenberg on June 13, but, 
even leaving his arguments aside for a moment, we 
are entitled to question as to why Europe hankers 
for Iranian and Arabian oil, Egyptian cotton, Austra¬ 
lian wheat and Indien raw materials, if she claims 
to be so complete and self-contained. Likewise if 
America is a separate continent, why has she smashed 
the shell of her isolationism with the Truman Doc- 
trine and is meddling with the affairs of far olf 
Turkey and Greece? Again, if Asia is a perfect seU- 
sufifioient unit, whji do the Indian leaders, despite 
Gandhiji'k remonstrances look to the West for 
initiative and imgiirstion ; why do the Chinese dress 
their wounds with the red plaster marked with the 
hammer and sickle or the green plaster with the 
doUar mark on it? Evidently the concept of conti¬ 
nent is as i^baolete as that of nation. Yet due to some 
recent developments in international relations, conti- 
nenttdism, in place of nationalism, has become the 
dominant feature of world politics. 

The yictory of the alli^ and the cessation of 
hostilities following it have broui^t into light the 
etiasms in their ranks which w«re4l»meriy covered by 
a community of danges!. The same play of power- 
politics affiidi had pulverised the solidarity of Europe 
sprang up agsin. ilie voils, of victory, particular 
^3<»iBiaiiy, iMMame the apple of diseoed far the voraeioiiis 


victors. At Yalta it was agreed upon to give the eastern 
half of Poland to Russia and, as a tentative plan, to 
give a large slice of eastern Germany to Poland. Now 
Poland, backed by Russia, insists that such an appor¬ 
tionment should be made final. The situation has been 
aggravated by the division of Germany into four sones 
of allied control. In the Soviet sone of Germany, as 
John Fo.stcr Dulles, who accompanied Mr. Marshall to 
Moscow, remarked, the dominant political party and 
the labour imions are already subject to Soviet will 
and the Communist influence is spreading in the 
English, French and American zones also. Among the 
delegates that are trifling over the broken fragments 
of German economy at Frankfurt, the Christian demo¬ 
crats, having Communistic inclination, figure proma- 
ncutly. To counteract this tendency the English and 
American zones are economically and politically 
coming together and the French zone is also likely to 
coalesce with them since France has been promised 
coal deliveries from Ruhr at Moscow by Bevin and 
Marshall. Thus a western Germanic bloc has been 
created under the tutelage of the democratic powers. 
In Italy Gasperi has devised a liberal regime, which is 
in line with the democratic countries. On the other 
side, Russia is spreading her tentacles far and wide. 
With Poland fastened with a puppet government 
whose wires are pulled from the Kremlin, Russia has 
advanced up to the heart, of Germany. She has also 
spread her net ever the Balkans. In Yugoslavia, queer 
creation of the Versailles peace-makers, there is a pecu¬ 
liar racial and religious ferment which Russia has turned 
to her advantage. The whole manoeuvre was so 
organized that in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in November, 1946, King Peter received only 
10 per cent of the votes as against the 90 per cent of 
Marshal Tito’s, who is a Soviet trained leader of the 
urban proletariat. Rumania is ridden with a pro-Soviet 
monarchy presided over by King Mihail, who is a 
prisoner of the Communistic government. Bulgaria, 
though fighting with Britain and the United States 
underwent a coup d’etat at the hands of the Commu- 
nist-dominated Fatherland Front and declared war on 
Germany at the instance of Russia. Last September 
she voted to establish a republic. Hungary suffered a 
ravaging purge by the Communists recently. General 
Dirmyes, whose party polled only 17 per cent of the 
votes in the last elections, has usmped the government 
with the support of Soviet bullets by swashbuckling 
the Small Holder’s party which had won a majority 
of seats. Thc.se Communist-aided terrorists abetted the 
resurrection of reactionary forces in Greece and as 
proved by the U.N.O. Inquiry Commission, were at 
the back of the boundary squabbles there. Their 
menace is also felt by Turkey. Towards Asia, as Mr. 
Aobeosn complained. Soviet Union dismantled indus¬ 
tries in Maneburia, obstructed economic and political 
unification of Korea and has not returned it to Chinese 
administration. Thus a big Soviet bloc, extending from 
the Pacific to the Danube, has eome into ezistenee. 

In Ama, the Middle East elalcu a separate conti¬ 
nental statue. The Fan-Uamio oiovement has now, 
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aft» the dissolution of the CaliphatOt found expresdon 
in the Arab League and the Qieater Syria scheme of 
King Abdullah, The l\irko-Iraqi treaty, which has been 
recently negotiated ia a step ahead towards the Bue> 
cess of these designs. Yet at present the Middle East 
is a muddle of medieval institutions and modernist 
ideas, old remnants of Pashadom and feudalism and hot 
Khanuans and Majlises and noisy streets of Cairo are 
bussing, in a confused quire, with whispers of Com¬ 
munist menace, imperialist domination, oil supremacy, 
American capital, Palestine problem, Mamie unity and 
many other shapeless watchwords. In this welter 
America has thrown the bait of dollar and England 
that of Pakistan, while Busaia employs Muslim diplo¬ 
mats and consuls and sends cultural missions to pro¬ 
mote goodwill. Yet, apart iroimi this diplomatic dash- 
grab the Muslims visualize a pan-Mamic bloc from the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco to the stream of the Ravi. 
In India, the secession of Muslim majority areas from 
the Union of India may give some articulation to these 
bustlings. 

The rest of Asia may organize a Sino-Indic bloc 
embracing the whole of Central Asia and the Par East. 
The Inter-Asiatic Conference held in New Delhi on 
April 22 is a symbol of such development. At least this 
is a likely and desirable phenomenon in the context 
of present-day world politics. 

Similar and even more far-reaching changes are 
visible in American circles. Ever since the first World 
War, U. 8. A. has come out of the groove of Monroe 
Doctrine. The economic repercussions of that war were 
so severe as to precipitate the great depression of 1929 
and stress the economic interdependence of the world> 
In the second World War also . Prerident Roosevelt 
participated with a view to maintaining the balance ot 
power in Europe. But though this war has been won 
the balance of powe^ is more disturbed than ever 
before. In America herself, there has been tremendous 
development in industry and production. Giant indus¬ 
tries to manufacture armaments have now been dis¬ 
solved and diverted to the production of consumption- 
goods. Hence there is an over-production of consump¬ 
tion-goods which has flooded the absorptive capacity 
of local markets and threaten a sharp shrinkage of 
prices and consequently of profits. This inevitably 
results in the sterilization of capital, general break-down 
of credit and confidence, financial instability, failure 
of banks and currem^, great unemployment and the 
usual downward ^ira! of slump-conditions which pre¬ 
dict the liquidation of capitalist econopay. To forestall 
these terrific contingences there must be a sure market 
to absorb these surplus goods and maintain price 
standards. As a result of the present war, the econo¬ 
mies of the world and e^ecially of European coun¬ 
tries hive been so depleted that they cannot afford to 
pay dofizm in exchange for American goods. Hence 
America made large loans of dollars to these countries 
in order to enhance their purchasing capacity for her 
go^. During the war, the Lend-Lease advances, loans 
of fdods to England and other, countries and generous 
aaS|*td relief organisations such ds U.NJLRJl 1 masiwd 


the situatim. Rut now the war is over and the same 
finandal problems stare her in the faqe. Recently it 
was revealed during a discuaeion in the Senate that 
a huge quantity of potato has been destroyed in 
Alabama, to keep up the prices under the Conpesaionai 
price support programme. But this ludicrous polity, 
too, has its limitations. Besides being a riiooking dis¬ 
play of moral bankruptcy, as Senator Johnson indig¬ 
nantly remained, it stultifies the veiy exist«ioe of 
capitalist economy. Hence the only oouree op^ to 
America is to create markets for her surplus products 
by importing goods and servioes from the outside 
world, which is impracticable in the present war-worn 
conditions and in the face of the Repubfi^ policy 
which has imposed tariffs on wool import, or to make 
loans of dollars and indirectly of consumption goods 
and capital requirements. The "Truman Doctrine” 
whereby America promised 400 million dollais for 
Greece and Turkey as a counter-stroke against Commu¬ 
nist designs, is a step in this direction. But this ic a 
meagre solution as compared to American problems. 
Moreover, it is simply a move in the game of power- 
politics. Hence its base has been widened by Marshall 
Plan of June 5, which promises to be a directive 
against "hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos’’ of 
European countries and by President Truman’s move 
to conciliate Canada and Latin America. Thus a huge 
Euro-American bloc chiliastically called "democratic" 
bloc is envisaged in which the mighty resources of 
UB.A. would spread and work. 

In this way we have seen Eino-.\merifinn demo¬ 
cratic bloc, Pan-Islamic bloc, Communist bloc, Sino- 
Indic bloc—^African spaces to be the playground of 
these rival blocs for sometime to come—coming into 
existence and replacing parochial nation states. This 
contincntalism differs from the empires of the past in¬ 
asmuch as this is not based on coercion and annexa¬ 
tion and the idea of ruler and ruled, which underlay 
them. Furthermore, it differs from the wheezes of 
interested idealists like the Holy Roman Empire, 
Napoleon’s anti-Russian Western bloc, Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic Arj'an zone and Churchill’s "Iron Curtain,” in¬ 
asmuch as it is pressingly dictated by existing 
economic and political conditions and hence promnses 
some success. Mr. Marshall has clearly enunciated that 
his plan hinges upon the freewill and freedom of the 
countries coming in its purview, "It would be neither 
fitting nor efficacious for this government," said Mr. 
Marshall, "to undertake to draw up unilaterally a 
programme designed to place Europe on its feet 
economically. This is the business of the EumpeanO- 
The initiative, 1 think, must, come from Europe.” "Still 
the plan envisages aid to only those oountries which 
are immune from the influence of Russia. As Preriderit 
Truman addressing the Canadian Parliament. ou 
June n, said ; 

“We intend to support those who are deter¬ 
mined to govern themselves in their owi^ way and 
who honour the right of oth«ns to do UlmlriBe. We 
mtend to uphold tiiose who retipoot the of 

-rite iaditridiud, who guarantee to him equal tesat^ 
ment und^ toe law.” 
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Thus this plan is also fatei^ 1» Se lost in tiw 
hurly-burly of ppwer-politics. Leaving aside all these 
considerationB, it is certain that continental politics aT« 
os obsolete as ^ nationalistic politics. The world is 
speedily driving towards unity and interdependence 
and to contemplate divisions and demarcations is 
anachronistic. They may hamper the wheel of progress 
for some time, jet the propulsion is so irresistible that 
they would be ground to dust and the wheel reach its 
goal. Continentalism has proved a clog on ihe wheel 
of this progress. It has racked such genuinely inter¬ 
national organizations as U. N. 0., which promises 
.some peace to the world. The Military Staff Commit¬ 
tee of TJ. N. 0. which consists of the five major powers 
opines that the armed forces, which are to be at the 
disposal of the Security Council .should be just suffi¬ 
cient to meet the requirements of the small powers, 
meaning thereby that they should not be able to com- 
pell and coerce any major power. Even if they can, 
the veto of the recalcitrant member sets it to nought. 
Likewise the veto renders the provisions for the 
jt;»cific settlement of dispulo-s laid down in Chapter VJ 
of the U. N. Cliarter infnictuous. Though it is provided 
that parties to the dispute should refrain from voting 
yet (heir s.ilellites .acl on tlieir behalf as recently 
hapi:icned in regard to the disuiie in which Albania 
was deemed*to be responsible for the killing by mine¬ 
field of 4'2 Ih'ilish .«(amen in tlie Corfu Channel. The 
Seciirilj' Council, hrig-ridden by Ihc spectre of the veto, 
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has sot yat been able to solve sudi easy questions as 
that of the ownership'of Trieste, much less the future 
of Italian colonies and the drafting of peace treaties. 
Thus it is undoubted that U. N. O. has proved as 
abortive as the League of Nations. To boot, all con¬ 
ferences to arrive at compromises have failed and 
recently the Marshall Plan has been foiled at the Paris 
Conference. Add to these the ubiquitous unrest of 
labour all over the capitalist world and the inner 
suspicions of the allies and a picture of world chaos 
comes before the eyes. • 

Continental ism, as a device of power-politics, is, 
as has been seen, based on fear complexes and shy 
suspicions. It eschews that spirit of fraternity and co¬ 
operation which the linking of democracy to industrial¬ 
ism engenders. Instead, it fosters an atmo^herc of 
hatred and animosity. The result is that America is 
strengthening her na^'y and England working on radio¬ 
active cloud and baeteriological bomb. The plant at the 
Chalk River in Canada is providing radio-active 
substance for atomic cloud warfare and the Long 
Range Weapon**’ organisations in Australia experiment¬ 
ing on guided projectiles. Russia is also preparing 
herself for these eventualitie.s and if these tendencies 
go on developing, there woiild be a global anniliilatioo 
of mankind and its civilization. Hence, it is imperative 
that these moves of power-politics should be given np 
and a true internation.al oullook h'velopcd, if 
lutnianily is to survive. 


PROPORTION OF MUHAMMADANS IN INDIA THROUGH CENTURIES 

By .lATlNDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc.. f.ii.ss.. 


The fifteen subahs over which Jelaluddin Muhammad 
Akbar reigned at the time of his death in 1605 were (1) 
Kabul, (2) Iiahore (Punjab) including Kashmir, (3) 
Moohan including Sindh, (4) Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Awadh 
(Oudh), (7) Allahabad, (8) Ajmer. (9) Abmcdabad 
(Gujarat), (10) Molwa, til) Bihar, (12) Bengal includ¬ 
ing Orissa, (13) Khandesh, (14) Berar and (15) Ahmed- 
nagar. The map of the region? over which he rmgned ia 
given in Vincent Smith’s History of India on page 365. 
It extended from Kabul to Dacca, with a pocket of 
independent territocies corresponding to the present North- 
Westepj Frontier Tribal areas. Tlie eastern half of Cen¬ 
tral India, (!iantral Provinces and the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
aion of Bihar were outside the Empire. Chittagong was 
acquired long after his death; and probably the present 
districts of Tippetah and NoakhMi were excluded, 

file late Mr. W. H. Moreland in his India at the Death 
of Akbar has given a rough estimate population at the 
time; 

"We are jutitified in oonduding,’* anys he, “thst 
there muet have been at the least somewhere about 
Ififi milfions of pappfe in Tnitia in ordOr to edsty 


out the .activities disclosed by contemporarv atitho- 

"He*fiml? that ihc population of northern plains from 
Multan to Monghyr roust have been well owr 30 millions 
and probably little Ics? titan -W million? at the period to 
which the sialislics rdiitc. The populatiw of the five 
Muhammadan Deccun Kuigdom-s and tho Empire of Vijay- 
nagar put together was over 30 millions. Moreland writes: 

“To mv mind the available information eug- 
geste that the population of the southern territori^ 
wan at least thirty milHon.s, and probably sub- 
dantially m<»e,” 

Althongh Moreland’s estimate gives up an idea about 
India’s population about 16(X) A.D.. it is at best a rough 
guess. His method oif calculation for Northern India 
between Multan and Monghyr <Populalion=ouUivated 
acres X lobonr necessary to cultivate each acre), though 
open to several criticisms, inspires more confidence than 
that of Southern India for which the size of the con¬ 
tending armies at the battle ef Tolikota (1565 A.D.) — 
with a laxge discount for exaggeration—was used. But it 
is a uaeful guess, from which we may draw certain bromi 
eosdnsioiia. 
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FerUtah hat stated that the p< 9 nIation of India ms 
600 inillieni at the beginning of,the Muhammadan con- 
<iaB8t His estimate of populatko may be wnmg; e?en 
if he has over-estimated the population tmce or thrice, 
it shows that the population was very much greater at the 
beginning of the Muhammadan invasions than at the 
death of Akbar, During centuries of invaskms, constant 
oppresrion and misrule, smd wholesale massacres during 
the Patban period, the population of India dwindled. Utis 
broad fact emerges from the coniparison of the two esti¬ 
mates, however erroneous or full of fallacies the udividudl 


The Emperor Jehangit wiroto an antobioctaPNr -caHed 
the Too»A*-]timgeerf, or Memoirs 0 / Jelhat^. mitten 
by hims^f, mid containing a History of the Trmmicfioiu of 
the First Thirteen Years of his Reign. Be , ascended the 
throne on the death ol his father ^bar> hi 160S. So H 
conttins an account of the Empire as between 1605 and 
1618 A.D. or as in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

Major David Price lol the Bombay Army publisScd a 
translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahmigu^, 
written by himself in London in 1829. At pp. 28-2B eg. 


estimates m&y be. At that time there were few Muham¬ 
madans in India either by immigration or by conversion— 
forcible or voluntary. 

The population of India as recorded in the Census of 
1941 is 388 millione. In spite of the famine of 1943-44, and 
the malaria epidemic of the following year, the continued 
scarcity of foodgrains for several consecutive years, and 
the communal massacres and consequent disruptMo of 
family life, the population now is over 400 millions. So 
in course ol three centuries and a half (1600—1950 A.D.) 
India's population has increased by /our times. ' 

The recorded census increase during the last seventy 
years (1872—1941) has been 184 millions. India’s popu¬ 
lation has increased from about 100 millions in about 
1600 A.D. to 204 millions in 1872—an increase of 104 
per cent in 270 years. This works unt to an average in¬ 
crease of 3.8 per cent per decade. On the other hand, 
during the latter period, the average increase per decade 
has been 13.1 per ceni -nuiic than 3 times the earlier rote, 

A further interesting fact that emerges is this. The 
present population of the region from Multan to Monghyr 
is five to six times that of Mr. Moreland’s estimate. The 
population of the Deccan has not increased as fast. This 
we think to be mrinly due to the eoinparatively inferiile 
soil—^infertile when conipared with the Gangetic valley. 

The present population of the regions over which 
Akbar’a emgiire extended is roughly 237 milUoiu. (See 
Appendix I). There has been iSo census in Afghanisun, 
but Us population has been estimated to be 70 lakha. 
Modom Afghanistan includes regions beyond the Hindu- 
kurii and extends further west towards Iran or Persia. 
Subah Kabul of Akbar’s time extended over only a frac¬ 
tion of the present Afghanistan—-it included only the Kabul 
valley and Kandahar. So we estimate 2 milliong to be 
the present population of the region covered approximately 
liy Akbar’s Subah Kabul. Of the Tcmaining 14 Subahs 
of his Empire, the population of the cis-Indus areas, gene¬ 
rally spoken mi and referred to as Hindulthan, has been 
estimated according to the 1941 Census to be 236 ndlliona; 
and that of Sind and the trans-Indus area to be 8 
millions. 


curs the following passage:— 

“In the practice of being burnt on the fimenl 
pyre of their husbands, as sometimes exhibited 
among the widows of the Hindus, 1 had previously 
directed, that no woman who was the mother of 
children should be thus made a sacrifice^ however 
willing to die ; and I now further ordained, that 
in no case was the practice to be permitted, when 
compulsion was in the slightest degree employed, 
whatever might be the opinions of the people. In 
other respects they were in no wise to be 
molested in the duties of their religion, nor exposed 
to oppression or violence in any manner whatever. 
For when I consider that the Almighty has consti¬ 
tuted” me the shadow of his beneficence on eartli, 
and that his gracious providence is equally extended 
to all existence, it would but ill accord with the 
character thus bestowed, to contemplate for an 
instant the butchery of nearly a whole people ; for 
of the whole population of Hindustaun, U k noto¬ 
rious that five parts in six arc composed of Hindus.t 
the adorers of images, and the whole conceras of 
trade .Hnd m.snufactures, weaving, and other indus¬ 
trious and lucrative pursuits, are entirely under 
the management of these classes. Were it, therefore, 
ever so much my desire to convert them to the 
tnio faith, it would be impossible, otherwise than 
through the inci.«ion of millions of men. Attached 
as they thus are to their religion, such as it is, they 
will be snared in the web of their own inventioM : 
they cannot escape the retribution prepared for 
them ; but the massacre of a whole p^ple can 
never be any business of mine.” 

The proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans 

was then as 5: I. This is not a casual statement. For 
at p. 15 Jehangir records a conversation he had with 
his father, the Emperor Akbar. Akbar is recorded to 
have said: 


“My dear child,” said he, "I find m.yself a pu»- 
sant monarch, the riiadow of God upon eai^. I 
have seen that he bestows the blessings qf bis 
gracious Providence upon all his creatures without 
distinction. HI should I discharge the duties of my 
exalted station, were I to withhold my compassion 
and indulgmce from any of those entrusted to my 
charge. With all of the human race, with all ox 
God’s creatures, 1 am at peace ; why i^ould i 
permit myself, under any consideration, to be the 
cause of molestation or aggression tp gny one f 


TTie total population and the number of Muham¬ 
madans in the several areas are estimated to be as: 



Total Popula¬ 

Muslims 

PeroentaiK 

Area 

tion (in lakhs) 

(in lakhs) 

of Muslinu 

ci.a-ItMlus 

22418 

6,43 

28 4 

trans'Indus 

85 

68 

80.0 

Kabul 

20 

20* 

100,0* 

Akbaria Empita 

25,78 ' 

7AI™ 

toltT 


* We Sfe not naraiadlu] »f the feet Ihct tbwe are ud owe 
SiBiliu fat Kabid. As tecoaiix.aa INS. then wee a tagloa known at 
KaOriatlna, wken the lidwhiMala wen Blndaa. They wen fanlbly’ 
eenvetted Mudhn ^ the Amir AhS-cr-ftahman. Bat to be on the 
aafe eUe we have aaauaoeti tU KabtiUe to be Hualima. 

“It la onrloM M remuk, that the aaaM propectian ap'paan 
to edat « tbia day, ainoe BUhop Hebet, to hia iatcnatlai loovsal. 
obaairaa. that tha MahommadtM la India baat to the Hindoa'Ae aaaaa 
pnpertieo m the BioMtsasla to ihd Bohm Caibdlbt io Iidtad.'* Ao 
(ootaoM Is of Me*. 
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BeflidM, are not five parte in eSt of mankind eiiher 
ffindue or akene to the faith (itwos oun); and 
were I to be eovemed by motives of the eug* 
geeted in your inqoay, what alternative can 1 have 
but to put them iJl to death I I have thought it 
therefore mf wisest plan to let these men alone.” 

Taking the remarks as to the proportion of Muham¬ 
madans to apply not to the whole Entire, but to Hindu- 
sthan alone, where they are the weakest we reach certain 
interesting conclusions. The proportion of the Muham¬ 
madans in Hindusthan Le., in cis-Indus empire was i (S' 
16.6 per cent of the population. The proportion was 
mure or less constant during Akbat’s and Jeimngir’s 
reigns. Price has nosed in liis loot-note the proportion 
was much the same at the time of Bishop Hcber's Travels 
(1822-1826). This is remarkable. For over two cen¬ 
turies and a quarter when the Muhammadans were the 
rulers for the m»Hit part of the time, with the proselytising 
iind oppressive reign of Aurangzib occupying the middle 
of the period, it is strange that the proportion of the 
Muhainmadans in the pipiilalion remained constant at 
.rlniut 17 per cent cd the total. 

The proportion of the JVfiiliaramadans in India taken 
«“ !t whole, and in British India has chaiq'ed as follows: 



mici'- 

inter- 

Year of 

censal 

British censal 

Census * 

India did. 

India diff. 

1881 

19-74 

22-60 

1891 

19-%-h0-22 

22-40—0-20 

1901 

21-22-1-1-26 

23-24-I-0-64 

1911 

21-26-1-0 04 

23'51-fO-27 

1921 

21-74-i-0-48 

24-07-1-0.56 

1931 

22-16-f-0-42 

24-69-1-0-62 

1941 

23-81-fl-65 

26-84-f2-15 

18814941 

4-07 

4-24 


la Northern India t,e., in the cis-lndus or Hindusthan 
area of Akbar’a Empire their present percentage is 28.4. 
In 1881 it wuold come down to 24.2; if the same rate of 
relative increase hag taken place during the previous sixty 
years (.e., 1821-1881 as during 1881—1941, their percentage 
would come down to 20.0 per cent about 1820,—a figure 
not much different from the 17 per cent estimates of cither 
Bishop Hefaer or of Emperues Jehangir and Akiiar having 
regard to the nature of the estimates. This is rather re¬ 
markable. 

Even asauming that Bishop Heber has not been able 
to disiingui^ between a pure Hindu and a semi-Hindu- 
ised nominal convert to Muhammadanism, the relative in¬ 
crease lof the Muhammadoiut has been from 17 per cent in 
or about 1600 A.D. to 20 pm' cent in 1825 AJ). i.e., 
a difference of 3 per cent only during 2% centuries; vrfiile 
their relative increase during the Jgst sixty years (1881- 
1541) has been as much as 4*2 per cent. Their 
yevious rate of relative increase wag 3/225= *133 pet 
congHwed with 4*2/60= *7 per decade now. 
Or ta odwr weeda, daring dm Britiah period they 


have increased dieir relative rate of incnaie by (0.7/.133 
=5.2 times) five timee. The relative increase from 17 to 
20 per cent, may be due to wholesale forcible convenioits. 
That there were numerous conversiom of the poorer 
classes of Hindus during Aurangzib’s reign is an wen- 
attested fact. 

Tlie following facts alxviit bis dealings with the 
Hindus are taken from Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar*s 
one-volume History of Aurangiih. He forbade the build¬ 
ing of new temples, and allowed no old temples to be 
repaired. In 1669 be issued a general order •‘to demolish 
all the schools and temples (italics ours) of the infidels 
and to put down their religious teaching and practices.” 
He did not spare the great shrines that com¬ 
manded the veneration of the Hindus all over India,-—surit 
as the second temple of Somnath, the Vishwanalh topi'ple 
<Tf Benares, and the Ke.«bava Rai temple of Mathura. In 
1674 he confiscated all the lands held by Hindus as re¬ 
ligions grants. He re-imposed the haled Jaxiya in 1679. 
The rates of taxation were fixed at 12, 24 and 48 dirhams 
a year for tlie three classes— the poor, the middle class 
and the rieh.—or R«. S?,. Rs. 6S and 13?. On the poor, 
therefore, the, incidence o( the tax was at least 6 per 
rent of their gross in'-ome, .and annually took away from 
him the fnl! value of one year’s food as the price of 
religious indulgence. Jaz'va meant for iho Hindus an 
addition of fully onc-third to every subject's tfirecl con¬ 
tribution to the State. In 1665 the mahsitl oi customs duly 
on all CKvmmodities brought in for sale, was fixed ai 
2% per cent of the vidite in the case of Muslims and 5 
per cent in that of Hindu vendors. In 1668 he forbad,- 
all Hindu religious fairs throughout his th»minions. In 
1695 all Hindus, with the exception of the Rajpiils. were 
forbidden to ride palkis, elephants or thoronghhred horses, 
or to carry arms. 

The ofRcially avowed policy in reimposing the jas^'ya 
was to increase the number of Muslims hy pulling pres¬ 
sure on the Hindus. The official history written from 
State papers at the instance of Aurangzib’s favourite secre¬ 
tary puts it: 

"All the aims of the religious Emperor being 
directed to the ."pread of tihr law of Islam and the 
overthrow of infidel pnictiees, he iasued orders that 
jaziya should hr- levied from the ximmis in accord¬ 
ance with the Qip-nnie injunction ‘till they P*>y 
compensation out of their hands in humility’.” 

The taxed person, he he rieh or poor, must come 
on foot and make the payment standing, wdiile, the Mus¬ 
lim receiver should he seated: and according to some 
theologian he must spit uinoti the face of the. tax-p{iye.r. 
The result was ns the eonlomjMtrary tiJ>serv,T Manttcci 
noticed: 

"Many Hindus who were unable to pay turned 
Muhammadans, to obtain relief from the insults of 
the collectors , . . Aiirangrib rejoiced.” 

It is difficult to estimate bow many turned Muham¬ 
madans; but we may safely assnme that a large ctimlwr 
turned Muhammadans during this and subsequent reigns. 

The population increased from 100 millkMu in 1600 
to 204 aiiSioiis in U72 f,*,, at the rate 3.8 per oent per 
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decade. The nlathe inmiae of the Mohimmadaae dorisg 
alawet the saBie pedod ww from 17 per cent to 22.6 per 
cent i.e. at the ntte of 4.2 per cent. During the last 
sixty years Uie population has increased from 204 millions 
to 388 milUoiis ae. a!t the rate of 15.0 per cent per de¬ 
cade; and daring the same period the relative increase 
of the Mahammadons has been at the rate of 0.7 per cent 
per decade. The relative increase daring the latter period 
hat been more than 3% times the fonner. On a cursory 
examination of the figores, it vrould appear that their 
(Muhammadens’) relative increase was stover while the 
population increase was alotoer; and greater when the 
populatjon increase is great. This is to some extent true. 
But a closer examination shows that daring the earlier 
period, the relative increase (0-2 per cent) was 
5.2 per cent of the population increase (3.8 per cenH); 
and during the latter period it was 4.7 per cent only. 
This indicates that their relatively larger increase is not 
solely due to social factors, such as polygamy, le-mairiago 
o| widows eta., but dependent upon other factors, such 
as Pax Brittaruca, and their occupying more fertile lands 
as in Elastem Bengal, and the canal-irrigated lands in 
■Western Punjab and Sind, 

Appendix I 

We have taken Akbar’s empire to comprise the follow¬ 
ing areas. The total population and the number of Muham¬ 
madans are givem against them according to the 1941 
Census. We think we have represented Akbar’s empire 
substantially accurately. 

Cia-Indvs or “Hindmlhan” 



Total population 

Muslims 


in CKW’b 

in OOO’s 

Bombay City 

14,90 

2,51 

Norlhem Division 

62,77 

5,61 

Ahmednagar 

11,42 

61 

East Khandesh 

1328 

1,49 

West Khandesh 

9,12 

48 

Narik 

11,14 

68 


11243 

1138 


Betopl, esduding CSuttagoag 

Dh^on 51828 

266,13 

United Provinces 

6S021 

84;i6 

Punjab 

284,19 

162,17 

Patna Division 

72,96 ^ 

7,05 

Tirhoot Division 

11940 

1641 

Bhagalpur Division 

95,98 

1743 


288,24 41,69 ^ 


Bcrar 

36,05 

3,35 

Nimar 

5,13 

60 

Betul 

448 

8 

Watdha 

5.19 

21 


60,75 

4,24 

Cuttack 

2441 

73 

Balasore 

1049 

36 

Puri 

11.02 

26 


46,62 

1,35 

Ajmere 

5.84 

90 

Delhi 

9.18 

3.05 

Baroda 

28.55 

2.24 

Gwalior 

40.06 

2,41 

Punjab Stales 

35.04 

2241 

Punjab Hill Si al es 

10.91 

47 

Rajpiitana 

136,70 

12,98 

Westorn India States 

19.04 

6.00 

Central India States (i) 

37.1>6 

2,30 

Kashmir Proper 

Nander, Parbhani and 
Aurangabad districts 

17,27 

16,26 

of Nizam’s dominion 

28,.36 

3,30 

Total 

22,68,43 

6,43.44 

2’ram-Indvs India 


Sind 

45.35 

•i2,m 

BaluchiaCan 

5,02 

4,39 

Baluchistan States 

346 

3,46 

N.-W. Frontier Province 

3048 

27.89 

Total 

84,81 

67^ 

Afghanistan 

20,00 

20,00 

Oremd Total 

23,7324 

7.8126 





INDIA’S ROLE IN EAl^Y clviUSATlON 

Bt G. N. das, 1X3. 


No dviUMtion can lay claim lo greater antiquity than 
the eWOiaatioQa of the East comprising Eg;^t, Meso¬ 
potamia and India. Here indeed were laid the foundations 
of our political, economic, cultural and communal life 
tdiile the contemporary population of Europe and the 
Far East lived on hunting and food-gathering. Here in¬ 
deed to«dt place for the first time the cultivation ol plants, 
the domestication of animals, the rise of city life, the 
invmition of the plough and the wheel, the development of 
pottery and metallurgy, the advent ol writing, the making 
of textiles—all basic factors of civilisation. That they 
represent noihii^ short of a revolution unparalleled in 
human history before or since, admits of no doubt. 

“Every material thing invented since could dis¬ 
appear from the world, and the good life would still 

be possible.”' 

Ecm 

Tlie earliest civilisation of Egypt was cradled on the 
banks of the Nile. Its date is a bone of contemion amongst 
Egyptologists. It vybviously ended with the institution 
of the Egyptian Calendar in 4241 B.C. and the advent of 
the First Dynasty, circa. 3500 B.C. Its starting-point nuty 
be taken, with T. E. Peet, as being round about 4000 B.C. 
Petrie’s date of 8000 B.C. is by no means above doubt.* 

Mesopotamu 

The earliest civilisation of Mesopotamia was associated 
with the Tigris and the Euphrates. It is dirided into 
three oultnial and chrocological periods: (1) the Obeid, 
(2) the Uruk and (3) the Jemdet Nasr, in the order of 
succession. They take their names from typical sites. 

The authors of the proto-faistwic civilisation of Meso¬ 
potamia seem to have been the Sumerians. They arc 
thought to have arrived in the earliest (Obeid) period 
from the continuity in the materia] culinro of Mesopo- 
Unrio. 

A word about the date of this civilisation. Its begin¬ 
ning is now dated to about 3000 B.C. At Uruk seventeen 
successive layers of proto-historic remains have been 
found beneath the layer of the earliest bistorirol times. 
The date 4500 B. C has therefore been roughly assigned 
to tbb beginning of the proto-historic civiltsatiom in 
Mesopotamia. 

Indu 

Turning to India, recent excavatkms have made it 
lear that in early times the Induv v^ey had no lesa 

1 T, K. Ps u B la i a , "OrislaB of, CMflsstloa la the Aftasba Dry 
w#.“ AMtqnUr, No. t4, laas, 1»«S. p. W. 
a Tht CamMapt Aatitmi Blttarr, Vel. I. p. M7«. 


than four successive cultures. The initial phase is re¬ 
presented at Amri, Pondi Wahi, Gazi Shah and a few 
other Sind sites. This phase is called the <i4mii period 
after the site of the first discovery. Above the Amri cul¬ 
ture is that discovered at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, coll¬ 
ed the Harappa culture. Above the latter is the cul- 
tore first found at Jhukar and better represented at 
Chanhudaro. The Jhukar culture is followed by the cub 
lure of Jhangar. 

Ihe age of the “Indus civiUsation’ is of paramount 
importance. Marshall has opined that it represents the 
Chalcolithic civilisation. ’Chalcolithtc’ is the name usually 
given lo an ago in which arms and utensils of stone con¬ 
tinue to be used side by side with thoee of copper and 
bronze. The culture has however to be more accurately 
dated. Here the typicdly 'Indus’ seals of square shape 
with Indian pictograpfas, found in difiereni sites in Elam 
and Mesopotamia, come to our rescue. Some must be 
assigned definitely to the pre-Sargonic period: this is indi¬ 
cated by the animal file and the distribntioB of the text 
around the circumference of the seal, and not parallel to 
its axis as on the seals of Agade and later periods. King 
and Hall assign 2700 B.C. on archaeological grounds to 
Sargon and NaramrSin. The Indian seals of Lagash and 
Umma disappear from history before 2000 B.C. A cylin¬ 
drical seol found by Frankfort at Toll Asmar (ancient 
Eshnunna) shows the animals peculiar to the Indus re¬ 
gion, namely, the elephant, rhinoceros, and gharud, which 
were unknown in Sumer. Other finds include etched car- 
nelian beads, kidney-shaped inlays, and specimens of 
knobbed pottery—^all of the Indus valley pattern, Frank¬ 
fort has assigned them to about 2500 B.C., for they were 
found in strata assignable to the time of the dynasty of 
Akkad, At Tell Agrab, Frankfort has found in a temple 
ascribed to 2800 B.C.. a variety of votive offerings in¬ 
cluding fragments of a vase with the figure of a Brahman! 
bull of the Indus type. From these pieces of evidence it 
lias been rightly infen e'd that the Indus civilisation must 
go baclc to an age before 2800 B.C. 

Now, the excavations have brought to light seven 
‘structural’ layms, that is to say, three of the Late Period, 
three of the Middle, and one of the Early, the layers 
underlying the latter being submerged in the subsoil 
water. The analogy of sites in Troy, Cnossus. Athens 
and Rome would point to an interval of a thousand yemrs 
between one layer and another. But Mandiall would 
have us believe, from the possibilities of decay and des¬ 
truction in the Indus valley and from the uniform nature 
of uitiquittes from varying levels, that a space of about 
five hundred years is all that can be allowed for one 
layer apiece. He has provirionaliy assigned the seals re¬ 
ferred to above to the Middle Period and hits accoordingly 
suggested that the occiqwtian of Mohenjodarii woidd fiiU 
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■ppradnaMly belfraen 32S0 and 27S0 B.C He haa, 
howevor, admitted that 

“When tfajs civiliutian reveals itseK to ns, it is 
already fully fledged, and we are bound to postulate 
for it a long period of antecedent evolution .... How 
long, one can only surndse, hut it is ufe to say that 
a thousand years would have been all too few for such 
jk result.”* 

Nor is this the only reason for antedating the Hidus 
oulture. It* has been thown that the Atari cultare oor< 
reqieads to the Ob^ culWie of Mesopotamia, with the 
resnlt that the Indus and Mesopotamian eivilisations tend 
to oobveige. Now, the authors of the Ohrid culture were 
the Sumerians who dominated lower Mesopotamia at the 
advent of the proto-historic period. The Old Testament 
refers to a people who “journeyed from the East and 
came into the plain of Shinar” (which is lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia). Speaking of the Sumerians, Hall says that 

“They were decidedly Indian in type .... it is 
to this Dravidian ethnic type of India that the ancient 
Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as we can 
judge from his monuments. He was very like a South- 
arn Hindu of the Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian 
languages). And it is by no means improbable that 
the Sumerians were an Indian race.”* 

Further, Frankfort writes: 

“It seems to me most signiflcant that statues from 
Mobenjodaio show some of the same fariiions in use 
in India aa we meet with in Mesopotamia. It appears 
that the beard was worn while the upper lip was shaved; 
the hair was sometimes tied np in a chignon at the 
back of the head, and kept in poaition by a fillet, as 
we see in die gold helmet of Meskalamdug from Ur, 
and on Eannatum’s atele of Victory. Now fashion in 
ancient or primitive rivilisarion is not to be taken Uldttly. 

It ia recognised as a venoable link with the past; it 
proclaims the ethnic or national affinity of ^ indi¬ 
vidual. Faafaion does not qwead, under such circum¬ 
stances, aa a mete result of commercial contact. Con¬ 
sequently the similarities on coifiure, beard and moust- 
ariw between statues from Mohenjodaro and diose from 
pro-Svgonid Mesopotamia betray aome sort of intimate 
ethic telationahip bmween the leading claiaes in those 
two legiona."* 

It has 'further been pointed opt by Maritay that 
S. Guha’s measurements of dw skeletal material 

“lend some suppori to the suggestion that the people 
of Mohenjo-daro were more or less closely akin to some 


of die early inhabitama of Sumer, as lepreiented « 
Al-’Ubaid and KMl The skulls of his Group' A agioe 
fairly cloeriy in aiae and shape with skulls found « 
these two sites."* 

As the Sumerians represented a foreign riement In 
Mesopotamia, 

'The possibility,” according to the earlier view of 
Marshall, “is clearly suggested of India proving ulti¬ 
mately to he the cradle of their oiviliaatim which, in 
its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Western Asiatic culture generally.** 

The Sumerians might have migrated to lower Meso¬ 
potamia by the sea and this is curiously enough corro¬ 
borate by the Sumerian legends .which locate the land of 
Paradise, where the goda first blessed mankind with 
civilised life, at Dilmun on the Persian Gulf.* 

Further additional evidence for the dim antiquity of 
the fodian culture ia provided by the probable origin of 
culiiveon and the invention of the wheel in India. The 
investigation of plant genetics, which ia an invaluable 
source in pointing to the origin of civilisation, was under¬ 
taken by Vavilov, the head of the UJ5.SJI. Department of 
Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, and his colleagues. 
Their researclies showed that bread wheat originated at a 
centre near the Punjab-“the fold between the Hindu- 
kuA and the Himalayns.** This U taken to be “the source 
of Indian and Mesopotamian wheals, and of the more im 

North America 

t^y. J&reover, “rye, carrots, turnips, and some types 
of beaM, lentils, flax, and cotton, seem to be of Afghan 
origin. &coindly, Hareppa has provided the first exaimdc 
of a whwM vehicle. It h a two-wheeled copper chariot, 
open both front and back, and with a gabled roof and the 
driver seated in Jxont. 

"As on instance of a covered chariot this ia the 
first example from the Indus valley ripes, ante-dating the 
earbest use of a wheeled vehicle in Egypt by several 
centiiriee. The various examples of war-chariota on the 
standard at Ur (Or. 3500 B.C.) on all four- 
v^Ied md without a roof, not is there any roof on 
the someirtat ^fidly modelled teiracottB chariot oi 
ishtar with a high dash-board from Emete Ureag."“ 

Such indeed has been India’s ctmtribution to ririlitS' 
tion in the past. May hw contribution to the progress ol 
civilisation in the future be equally great. 


Ibnfoli. UiAmlt-4aro md tht Indiu CkmmtM, Vd. I. 


a 

y. m. 
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t^fANlTAM ttMOtatU 

By KfiJBBKA KANTA MISHRA, 

Allahabad Vnivenity, Allahabad 


[ had an opportunity this mimmor to attend an 
CTpanayan oerei^ny in Mithila (North Bihar). The 
(Thole thing is a liuge affair, yet it is so interesting aud 
delightful that even a stranger can understand the 
significance of each and every custom observed during 
the Upanayan ceremony (the Sacred-thread ceremony). 
On the other hand, tliough ignorant of the culture of 
Mithila, he will never he deprived of the ph’asurn, 
which an ordinary inhabitant of Mithila usually get.9. 

Ii’TRO'jUCTOKT 

The Upanayan c)f a liralDuana hoy generally 
done between the age of seven trfi ten in Mithila. The 
implication is that, when th^ boy attains the fir^t 
StiUge of maturity, he should miderlake Upanayan. It 
is {'.xix'cted that after hi- TTpanayan. the boy will 
devote most of his tune in .stvid.ving the various 
scriptures, law-texts, etc. 



The would-be hoy-brahmachari is 
seen coming out after putting the 
basket near the deity 


Pkrparation Dat 

'Hiis is an au^jicious day fixed up by the astno- 
loger» of the village (in consultation with the head of 
the family) some ten to fifteen days before the 
Upanayan actually takes place, On that day in the 
early hours of morning, the father of the boy (or the 
eldest member of the family) invites the elde<“8 and 
reqiieoted men, of the villages to his place. And in that 
layering he writes a formal invitation to his house¬ 
hold deity in red-ink. “Kus is done; as without the 
oonseut of this presiding deity sothing is done i^ 
MiUiUg,* 


In the meantime, the women invited by the head 
of the family assemble in the courtyard, expecting the 
boy every ihoment from the aSKmbly of men outside. 
Tliey begiu singing songs for the occasion since the 
dawn of the day. 



The boy in I he bamboo-garden ; th<' Brahmin, 
in the roar, with an axo, is ready to cut the 
bamboo tree 

The boy having a basket, siiecially arranged (to 
be juit near tlio deity') and accompanied by the females 
of the family and the village, ppoiieeds to give the 
forrajil invitation to the deity, written out by his 
father or by the eldc.st member of the family as the 
case may be. At this time ho is seen wearing his usual 
daily clolhos, exeept an old piga (head-dress), in order 
to indicate to the people in general that he is the 
wonld-hc hrahmachari. 



A group of women with the boy in the 
bamboo-garden 

The boy having put the basket near the deity, 
sets out to the biiniboo-ganlen to cut bamboos for 
the rmndap (a verandah-like house). He has throughout 
all bis movements (outside his house) an iron knife 
with a nut affixed thereto, l^is is due to the fact that 
the iron-knife serves for the protection of the boy 


* lUi k is {oiBHlItr <m1]F lad an Isnail MsiaiUM «( tki 
yMpMidi Ig (ho ditU' h «n« sttfijrid l« Ai ftadtr niaibiti. 






m tncam iicvwir ndB 


M 

offimobs elemebts of nature^ abd the nut apceifiei 
the au^ciouB occasios. 

With a group of ladie;-, he reaches the bamboo- 
garden. After a litUe anomting of the bamboo-trees 
(cbosca specially for the purpose) the boy himself 
atrikes a blow on them. Though he ought to cut them 
himw'lf, but as he is too young, only the Brahmana 
members of the society cut them. After that he re¬ 
turns to the courtyard, and his business for the day 
finishes, . 



A member of the family woi-shipping the 
deity before the balidnmi ceremony 


On the same day, for.nul invitations in well- 
coiaposed verses, ty)ueal o'" Mithia, arc Nsued to all 
the relatives of the familv. Ladies sing song* 
and the village-band is in altendance Ihrougliont the 
ceremony. 

Between the PT<'i.)anUi.nn Day (known as Vdyogu) 
and the TTp.snayan Day. (he guests pour in large 
numbers. 



Acharya and the boy before the Upanayan ; 
huvam is being performed 


Tuk lNTtaiV*L 

And the boy has to underluke a sort of massage 
gf barley-flour mixed with mustard oil daily in the 
;nftieroooD. This is done in order to, purify the bod.v 
!jthe would-be bmhmachan. The boy is also forbid- 
te go pound the village during the interval:. In the 
le, the Mandap is prepared by the Brahmanas 
vi^6 village. The pillars of tlte* mandop are tastefully 
Iktetistioally pnl&ted by the females with nutneroua 
— *1 aiul Athen. 


The head of .the funily during the intetVal be* 
comes busy with the purchase of necessary grains etc., 
for the gieat cetemony. the smiths, the carpenters and 
other men are ordered to prepaic articles neeeeaary for 
the occasion. The whole house seems ^ be humming 
with a peculiar noise, probably caused by the busi-bua* 
of the workers engaged in the preparation of food, and 
in the vttrious activities. 

Tub Pbelimimart Rites 

On the first Tuesday,* just before the Upanayan 
Day, tljc women along witli Uic boy go to a near-by 
ftond, where (hey take new mud for the erection of 
the stove-like fire-places, which is used duriiig the 
various rituals of the Upanayan eeremony. After their 
return sprouting grams and mustard oil (.sometimes 
cuconiit oil too) arc distributed practically all Over 
the village. 

On the second niglit before the Uinmayan day, t.ho 
sickle-likc weapons are worshipped. Tliey ore meant for 
the balklatia (sacrifice) to be done the next day. 



Tire Brnhmmhari receir ing diksha (initiation) 
flora his Acharya 

The Kpmakam Dav 

This is the ia&l day when the boy is in his 
Kumarui'nislhu (i.e., in his'childhood). He can up till 
now take food wherever and in whichever manner hr 
likes. He is allowed kr indulg<> in all (he fun's and 
games of the childhood, but the day following, he is 
no more to break the sacred laws of brahmachdrya. 

In the moining, lire IralJiing of the boy follows the 
wor^ip of the deity by the Acharya of the Jioy. After 
this, the balidana takes place. This is not preferred b.v 
the modernised inhabitants. But it has to be done, 
as the orthodox class of Milhila cannot accept other¬ 
wise. 

However, the day’s bu8ine.>«i eoines to a close with ' 
big feast to thj. relatives and members of the faroilv 
in the night. The food provided is a typical one ntnl 
we cannot find it elsewhere. 

The Ufanavah Day 

In the second half of ilie night before (».e, iu*< 
before dawn) of the Upatayaa day, the boy undergoes 

* Ii h UNsUir « cmipb ar ^ ib* UpuiirM Ply, 
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I, mibor custom. Some msago leaves are tied 
round tl>e knot of the bo 3 r ’8 head. And, thenceforth, 
he is foihidden to take food mixed with salt for four 
days, and he is do wash his teeth in the morning with 
a mango-stick. All tliese signify that before becroming 
a brahmachari, a regular course of purification has to 
be undergone by the boy. 

On the day, generally, coioured dhoties and sarees 
and also ready-made clothes are distributed among the 
relatives and members of the lamd.v. prior to any 
]>prfoi mance of rites. The whole utmospluTe pre-ints 
an air of joviality. Red, yellow, orange clothe.^ ewrv- 
wliere, with beautiful, decoraliont! of the archives <>l 
the hoiisn, with bimting« and coioured paper.-, add to 
the beauty of the place and occasion. 

At the fixed hour, the w'uole process of n^i'inayfu’ 
begins. The things prepared by the various -niifh.- and 
othesF are put up on Ine mtmlnp, 



The Upanayan in full swing : decoration of 
the mandap can be alstr seen 

In performing the enl.jrp eeremony it tak''.- nearly 
lur to five hours. The Bmlimhitf of Ihp village are 
ivitcd. Their reception is well attended all the while, 
y distributing betels and nuts. Besides the cillagi*- 
and, folk-dunces and folk-songs provide anuiseinent.-s 
a the invitees. 

The most thrilling and delightful weno is wilne'sed 
ithen the boy (after his bath with lidy .water) 
ssumes the jMdasfut daiida {jmlmha stick) and inrnlur 
'ambara (umbrella) and other things appropriate to 
he occasion. Tlien instantly one can sec tlic lustre oi 
he ‘Great Entry in the Bralmincharya* shining forth 
rom the boy’s forehead. In the evening, tic w'hole 
illage is invited to a grand feast. For the whole night, 
'ariety entertainments are arranged for the guests. 

• 

• TheToub Days 

Before the concluding day, the brahmncha.i has to 
laas his days in strict hmhmacharya. He is to perfoim 
\andkya (recitation of Vedic mantras) three times a 
l*y. He is to take food without salt—specially pre- 
wtred for him. In the evening, h^ rpoeive.s anhirvada 
rom his elders. 

The Focwh Nwht 

It is BO called, as after this very night the boy 
ft fttfl Has dky I>aaws with 


balidana again to the household deity in the morning. 
In the night, the boy' goes around the houses of his 
aunt.s and others in the village, begging bhiksha (alms). 
The idea in collecting bhiksha is that it would Bup- 
jiort the boy on his journey to the A.shram of his purw, 
as he is commissioned by the sacred scriptures to pro-' 
cced to ff'im's Ashram just after tlic Upanayan cere¬ 
mony. 



A group ot (.liildren, as-cmhlcd on the occasion, 
IS eager to take sweets 


Conclusion 

And thus the whole thing conu'S to a close. It is 
held in ctome quarters that tlic head of the family has 
io give a grand feast again to his near ielative.s, after 
a few days, on account of tlie successful lonnination 
of tliL- whole ceremony. Btit this did not happen in 
the jirosent case. 



A group of male guests who attended the 
ceremony 

The remarkable feature, which I noticed through¬ 
out the cert'inony, was the importance held by ciders 
to carry every minute detail of the rites with due 
observance of the cu.s1oms. On enquiry, it was pointed 
out to me that such things, thus observed, have their 
scientific value. And many of them really have. 

The Upanayan ended, and I too had to de.part 
from there amidst memoiable .scenes—sisters, daughti>rs, 
relatives taking leave of llieir relatives weeping. The 
jdaco where one day throi^sed the feftt of every 
traveller was now presenting a calm, serene and 
solentn air. 





nXIAlH^G HOSPITAL SERVES S.! <3^^ 

A Flofttutg HospitM which combines the facilities of hisloiy. It is a l8Woot barge, e^uipp^ two 

a hospital, play school and pleasure boat, serves <iiesol^ engines to suiiply power for‘iwitathpi' and 

underprivileged New Yorh City children wid, their lighting, but pulled by a tug. Built- the 

mothers oo summer days from July to September present noating Hospital is especially designed to be 
each year. Sponsored by St. John’s Guild, a non- non-sinkable, even if split amid ships, 
sectarian charitable organization, the Floating Hos- The staff resi)on8ible for the welfare of the 

pital provides a day’s recreation—a soven-liour crtiisc juvenile passengers includes a doctor, a dentist, two 

trained recreation leaders, six 



Nap time and feigned or real slumber follow mid-day lunch 
for the young passengers 
on the Hudson River—along with 


nurses, two social service work* 
era, two policemen, two firemen 
and a dietician. The doctor and 
<jonti.st operate well-equipped 
clinics aboard ship. The doctor 
secs 40 to 55 .small patients daily. 
The reerealion loaders assisted by 
Girl Scout Mariners, conduct a 
program of supt!rv'i.sed jilay, handi- 
(;raft classes, group singing, square 
dancing, and the showing of 
films with juvenile appeal, such 
a.s "Miokey Mouse,” and ”Pop“ 
eye." 

The six nurses assist the doctor 
and dentist and take care of 
babies, for which cribs are pro¬ 
vided in a special area on the 
second deck. They prepare the 
babies milk and feed them from 
bottles tnicc during the day. 


medical and dental care for child¬ 
ren undeiJl^who are ill, conva¬ 
lescent, or' fitider-nourished, and a 
day’s outapg for their mothers. 
New Yorft 'City’s many hospitals, 
settlement houses and baby oUnics 
co-operate by distributing free 
tickets to children most in need 
of a ^*0 outing. Children in 
.need of exceptional care refceivc 
season tiideets. 

Ibe I^osting Hospital has been 
in existence sints 1875. Before this 
war the cruise was on the waters 


« ^w York Bay. At 10 a.m. on 
native days the Floating 
ital picks up passcngt'rs at 
docks in the boroughs of Man¬ 


hattan imd Brooklyn, which are 



on oppoMte sides of the East Young passongers enjoying the antics of "MjidtiKf Mouse*' aud 
River. The Hudson River other' juvenile film ^own daily in the lioating Hospital . ' 

flows along the west side of Manhattan lidand The social servim wd^ers m^e a fgip ou. 

00 far as the Oeoqie jYadmtgton Bridge, which is note days, the one not aboard shiin. viidts 
(^proximat^ 12 miles' from the riverb mouth', 'ibe of young passongem I or whom .Ute doctor has leepm* 
Sloatmg ^ospilnl returns by the same route, docking mended additional treatonent. The ppheeih^ 
lijP- firemen are convalescent mtunbesw ;«rf . New 

pre^t slitijp is the fomrth to be used. >> CHty police and department. 

"ifor tbe'.'Eteating HoipM in.fis''T^ysar tiqa'^aihoard .the , 
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and their mothers enjoy the day’s outing. 

4he preparing' W serving 
hthob The toneh usually 


New York City policeman helps distribute 
hiaobeon sandwiches to the Floating Hospital’s 
passengers 


consits two hearty sandwiches, a container of nUh 
and fruit and eoeduM 

On occMions when groups from New York C2ity 



In the modicul clinic, tlte Floating 
Husidtal’s doctor gives a physical 
examination to young passengers 






fiandiotidt clasps, an importeliit 
part of the IfloaUng Hospittu's pto- 
ptm of rest and recreation, are 
conducted hy ;trained imeatom 



The head nurse examines ^ teeth 
rd ’» young flOi^iii|t.;. Hospital 




£ 


imm ■ 



The FloatioK Hosi)ital starts its 
seven-hour trip on New York’s 
Hudson River, towed by a tug 



Out on a day's cruise aboard the 8t. John’s 
Guild Floating Ho*f)ital 

nu!>!cry schools make the trip the dietician provides 
the i»rr-schof)l ag«’ (2 to 6 years old) children with a 
hot lunch. The regular nursery school routine is fol¬ 
lowed, with the co-operation of the Floating Hos¬ 
pital. 

More limn 35.000 young New Yorkers and their 
mothers were piisseiigeis of the Floating Hospital in 
its 52 trills in the summer of 1944 .—USISt 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE CLUB 

By S. BROOKE-WAVELL 


From India, China, Africa, and even from' distant 
Tongkin, students, intent on learning the techniques 
of a New Age, arc pouring into England’s Universities, 
ready to absorb all that ca:i bring new life and power 
to the industries of their own countries. 

When they arrive they are faced individually with 
a great national problem—where to find a house to 
live. From W'aterloo or I/ondon Bridge they go in 
search of their Embassies, braving for the first, time 
in a taxi the myriad traffic of London. Sometimes they 
are lucky—an official knows juet the place. “A man 
left only yesterday after a fortnight,” ho*rcplies. “Why 
not try there?” 

But the problem does not always prove so easy. 
If our. student is one of a party of 200 Indians it 
beeomea^ jery d'fficult indeed. India House does what 
it oanii^’^teiiMW^Ahoarding houses are telephoned and 
if/iSial whai happens more often than not 
ats, down to a very remarkable 

pt|ta§^^<^ in O’oyd'on known as the international 
Here, in the past, they have lived in 
^1i|j%'.^r«idors. shared billiard and ping-pong 
^a^iency intake brought 120 ffikhs, 
two tMoni’ aotisf, .4 iMtgf 


marquee was erected—to ^erve for a week as their 
temporary heme. 

But whatever the condition.^ of discomfort, students 
quickly detect an atmosjihere of freedom and a true 
welcome. They become part of a large community 
numbering 460 people drawn from over fifty different 
countries. As soon as other students move out, they 
arc found proper roome in one of 36 houses. The 
emergency for them is over and they can settle down 
to normal life in England and their studies. Such has 
been the welcome to England of a very large number 
of students in the past two smars. They have arrived 
puzzled, sometimes annoyed that things were not bet¬ 
ter, but they soon realise that war-damage has rendered 
many thousands of people .awmy, of whomi 

today are living in far worse oondttions rthan they. 

Now, what are th# • prospMtt ...the’ immediate 
future? Wm sfnd^ts ^ntinue;'to'..mi1ve in Fkit^and 
in large numbers without anywhere to go ? What does 
the British Oovemment intend to do for them ? 

In recent weeks considerable Government support 
has been foiihoomiag from Government departments 
for an am^tioi||[|fe]an to devekip a £1,00&,080 tnter- 






At a garden party at the International Language Club gome <a the membera at a ^den party - 



premt IntelHatioxial Lngxage Chib, la the 

Minietiy of Town and. Coontiy Plaooiiig ipned « 
Mae site for this purpose, and ewiftijr upon this 
deoieion Mr. BninoU, the club founder, has produced^ 
phuui whioji w^U. §0 to' sealise every student^ 
dTeatn.'JphisoolV a 35-ye^r>old elt^gmeer, started nine 
years ago with the ambition to found an institution 
comparable in siso to Rockefeller's Internationa] House 
in New York and the-Cite Univeiaitoire in Paris. Today 
he stands-’ ^vaty' close to the realisation of that 
dream. 



The Hig h Commissioner for Pakistan at the 
International Language Club 

His new Centre will consist of three main ferro¬ 
concrete buildings of simple design, six stories high 
and equipped with a swimming bath, gymnasium, 
library and a theatre, cinema and Assembly Hall com¬ 
bined to seat a 1,000. Tl>e convenience of the student 
has been considered by planning single rooms which 
allow him to study without interruption. ^ 

■nje social organisation of the Centre will have 
unique features which are far in advance of anything 


atte]^.tod Jbiy. Boekaf sa feai ; ^. Int9inA^ohal. J|SN^^ 

Cite'' Uhiveiaitoite. 'ble o<wn;t»oto 

student ^d * .iilrl fxim 'Sierra 

the other ft Cbipoie Frof^r 

For, one . bMto rule, of toe foundation sro* w' 

segregation of nationality,. colour-.to: sex. Jn toft‘p<^ .. 

this freedom has be«m respected, ar^' Mr. Diisoott 

sees no reason why it toould not ^itintinue so in toft 

future. In marked contrast to^to.^ fttoiur 

bar in New York removed only recontly, -and >fae 

rigid separation intq national groups of Students from 

different countries which was the rule in Paris. - 

Once established . in comfort at the new Centre 
the student of tomorrow will wonder ^?hat sort of 
reception he will get from thfe people of Croydon. 
Will Ihey be colour-conscious, snobbish and reserved, 
or will they go out of their way to make friends ? 
None of these alternatives i.s quite true. The people 
of Croydon will treat him just like anyone els®- 
English people on the whole are not quick to make 
friends with strangers : in Croydon nine years’ educa¬ 
tion has made a difference. Saris, sarongs, longyis, 
dhotis and turbans are no longer the romantic pre¬ 
rogative of the screen. Today they are a familiar sight- 
in Croydon streets, where daik faces mingle with 
the white and almond eyes no longer surprise toe 
blue I 

In the evenings when Croydon, people ..attend 
their societies, clubs, dinners or fireside discussioti 
group.s they will invite you to join them. They know 
they have much to learn of your problems and .they 
may ask you to speak at their meetings. The Club 
has a panel of fifty student speakers which grows 
im-M-asingly popular and supplies the needs of orga¬ 
nisations throughout the South London area. 

These people, then, you will find, are really 
willing to be friendly. Whatever you have though^ in 
the past of the Englishman abroad in strange lands, you 
will find hiin a very different person in his own home. 
The International Club will be your first teacher in 
this. And Croydon will run it a very close second. 

If you go to England very soon, go there to 
make friends. You will find many. If you are looking 
for colour prejudice, yoji will probably find that too. 
But if you go as a normal student with a natural 
■sense of pride in your own country and people, you 
will be accepted for what you are—one of the world’s 
people. And remember, while you are in Enifiana, 
you can do much to f^ucate English people, just as 
they are doing something to educate you. 


U. AttOMOfitLE iNDtlSlttV 


Tbm million Americaiu—not to mention many millions 
abroad—are in the market for new cars. It will be 
perbups two years or more before a customer can walk 
into a slmwrooni as in pie-war days, order the exact 
model he wants and expect fairly prompt delivery. 

Production of paa-ienger cars was stopped in the 
early part, of 1942, and all iii.anufacturing facilities were 
converted to war purj^oses. Production of trucks conti¬ 
nued on about the same scale as before, but only a 
small part of the production was allotted to civilian 
use. 

There were about 34 millioa cars in the United 


The reason why the U. 8. auto-indiutiy ba« gre^ 
to occupy the position it does is the large population 
and high income of the United States. Taking advant¬ 
age of this, the auto-manufacturer has installed a vast 
amount of moss production equipment, the heavy 
investment in which is rcjiaid by the low cost at which 
cars and tmeks can bo sold and the resulting great 
volume of sales. As a consequence of this cheap mass 
production American motor vehicle.e find sizable export 
markt'ts in every country in the world. 

The automobile industry, because of strikes and 
difficulties >;f reconversion, has got off to a slow ■afart. 

Between May, 104S, when the 



Government restrictions on auto¬ 
mobile production were removed, 
and February 1, 1946, only about 
140,000 passenger cars were made 
against more than 500,000 forecast. 
As for truck production, it dropped 
during 194.5 to 663A78 units from 
761,368, largely because of the 
change-ov'er from military to com¬ 
mercial veliiclc.s following V-J Day 
and work sloj^vpages at the end of 
the year. 

Labor-management difficiiUies in 
both maniifac-lurers’ and supidiers’ 
plants constituted important factors 
in production de'ays. The month¬ 
long .steel strike which w.as generally 
terminated oii February 17, 1946. will 
affect steel deliveries for weeks to 


Finished cars coming off an assembly line in an automobile factory come. The strike in General Motors 

Gorponition, which in normal years 


States at the close of 1941. Since then the number in 
use has been declining by about two million yearly, 
compared with an annual pre-war increase of LIJSO.OOO. 
BMides these eight million automobiles that have been 
junked during the past four years, many cars now in 
service are past the retirement age. And the question 
asked daily of dealers eveiywhere, “When will I got 
a car 7” still remains unanswered. 

Highest DolLab Valit! of Pboduction 
'The U. S. motor vehicles industry stands first in 
value of production in the United States. There are 
about ten manufacturers of passenger cars and twice 
as many of trucks. Three firms produce about 90 
per cent of the passenger cars and many of the trucks. 
A very large industry has grown up, composed of many 
firms supplying parts t3^ the automobile builders. 
Important parts, such as frames, vdieels, carburettors 
and radiator^ are chiefly supplied by speciaUty mskets. 
In IMg. the census reported JiJ64 firms in Uie entire 

;Ww»**y* ’ , ,, i.i i! r 'I’l? 


produces more than 40 per cent of the passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles sold in the United States, 
).s still unsettled. 

. Rrtooung Takes Time 

Materials and plant reconversion are still major 
problems. Retooling is extremely time-consuming and 
material shortages still plague manufacturers. For 
instance, motor vehicles were delivered to purchasers 
without window glass for a short time during the win¬ 
ter. Motor track firms did this at the urgent demand oif 
grocers, butchers and other clients in desperate need 
of velhicles. Dealers installed later when it became 
available. One company whicl^Sn out of glam for cab 
windows limited sales to southern states, where it was 
not cold at that time of year. When fuel pumps were 
unobtainable, another manufacturer instiled a more 
expensive unit originally designed for use in a high- 
priee passenger ear. 

l]fi^>oaaI of aut^s cars released iby the armed 
*~~~rmill Iitlt ni There 'ere 


few ]>a«eii|er em rdeued; aonw ttui^ jeepe »ad 
vehicles, such u boinb- serviee traoks hro 
be^ sold as surplus, but lor ISie tnort part they 
have to be converted for civilian use and in any case 
their numbers ate inadequate. 



9om« 8^400 of ^s nawest typi) bit m^ubtiesl tools 
and site beisf ordei^ lor m 

facturing purposes. In addition, tiiO mdustry io. 
negotiating for several thousand QovemineOt-OWxtOd 
machines which can be converted to inwoetime uses. 

Tinder the new building pro* 
gram, five plants will be built in 
Ohio, four in California, three in 
both Michigan and Illinois, two 
each in Georgia, Missouri and 
New Jersey and one each in 
Maasachuaelfcs, New York, Dela¬ 
ware and Tennessee. , - 
Currently, the , job , of rcfcondi- 
tioning and .installing machinery 
in existing plants is about 100 
per cent comideled. The task in¬ 
volved moving more than half 
of the machine tools owned by 
the industry, an estimated 100,000 
having to be repositioned. Simul¬ 
taneously, tliousnnds of presses, 
heat-treating furnaces, conveyors, 
paint spray booths and similar 
' equipment were handled. 


Automobile factories converted to the manufacture of airplanes 
during the war are now back again to the peacetime pursuit of 

making cars 


Sdc Milmon Cabs a Ybae 
When the program i.s rounded 
out the motor industry expects to 
employ more workers than at any 


January production figures intro¬ 
duce a note of optimism into an 
otherwise gloomy picture. More than 
58,000 passenger cars were produced 
during that month, approximately a 
100 per cent increase over December 
.equal to two-Utirds of the total 
production. January truck pro¬ 
duction of 64,864 imits was ulmtJSt 
double the December output. The 
latest production figures for February 
carry out the i)ramise of tlie January 
figures, showing 30,000 cars weekly. 
In 1041, weekly production wa.s 90000 
units. 

This sharp simrl in automotive 
'production despite the continuing 
strike at General Motors and partial 
•stoppage at Fords through inability 
to obtain parts, offers an indication 
.of what may be expected when in- 
dustiy gets into its full production 
Stride. 



The first civilian truck comes off the assembly line at the huge plant 
in Chester, as reconverted from the manufacture of Sherman To^ 


Attid-Plantb Abe BEiNa Ef^ANnsn 
To meet the tremendous demands for «*», trucks 
and buses, automotive companies are building 25 new 
assembly sod manufacturing plants in a 1,000 tnilfion 
doHar program for reconversion, expansion and 
(Baodamimtion. Stmotares are bei^ ;sre<^ in 
from 'MaaBa9huie;^i^|0, Califoi^' 


time in its fifty-year history. Vehicle production iO. 
expected to attain a six milfion unit rate yaprly, 
nearly -double the average rate before IMl and mors 
than 1^00,000 above the peak year 1900. 

The prices of cars rolling off the asitobly 
are ,at>out ,fi^e per cent higher than comp,BfiBble 
modflA Inoreasas granted by tha 
{ytti .1^ 
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tbeota. Another sinall rise in prices will result from 
the recently granted increases in the prices of basic 
ateel. 

Tliere arc* no radical changes in the 1945 acodels 
for the simple reason that the basic dies used ia the 
1942 models arc being used. Without adopting this 
expedient manufacturers could not have begun pro¬ 
duction in 1945. The principal change has been in the 
front end, particularly the radiator grill, which has 
generally become more massive and tends to give the 
oars a lower and broader appearance. 

Mechanically, the new cars con lain a certain 
number of improvements, and manufacturers’ listings 
range from a modest, 27 to over a hundred. Most ol 
these tiro minor elinnge.s jiinird tit passenger coir/ort. 
or ca.se of .si'nicing. One of the manufacturers. Iiow- 
ever, fe.aturos a front-wheel drive and iiti'lir.ation ot 
s 5 >Bct; over fenders and ritnning l)Oanl< to enlarge 
seating capacity. Another change i.s in the new Ford 
V-8 engiiit'. whieli lievclirii.-; (00 horsejiowev \vb< re th-' 
pre-war eugiiie dendoped 90. 

Forii Fcx)-\omv ('ar 

Substantial improvonients and .soveitil new models 
will arrive only in 1947. Of .special interest to India 
is the Foiji plan to produce a brand new low-iwiccd, 
light-weight, 'full-sized car. Economy will be the 
keynote of the projected car. which is still in the 
“hush-hush" stage. It is expected to soil in the. 
neighborhood of 575 dollars (Rs. 1.800) in the United 
States. And if Ford builds a new car of this tyfie the 
chances are that General Motors and Oliryslcr will 
do the same. 

Willys is set to begin production of a full line 
of lightweight, low-cost, gas-.saving passenger cars 
designed by Dclmar G. Roos, chejf designer of the 
jeep. 

The Willya plant at Toledo, where the jeep was 
“hatched," is now turning out the civilian version of 
this most versatile of vehicles. The civilian jeep is a 
combination light truck, tractor, mobile power unit 
that CBS he used to work farm or otJier equipment, 
and passenger conveyance which sells for 1,090 dollars. 
With 30,000 orders on hand and a promising foreign 
market, tho company feels optimistic about the future 
of the jeCp. 

On mchibition at the company’s Toledo plant i* 
the current pride—the fire-4ighter jeep, a compact 
fire-fighting machine which will sdl for less than auy 
regulation fire engine on the market. Painted red with 
bra« fittings, the fire-fighter jeep is fully equipped 
with pump, hose, noasles and extinguisher, and a 
800-»Ilon^)er-minute pump and two lengths of suc- 
to draw water from reserveirs and creeks. 
It » designed for use in industrial olants and as an 
■u*iliary unit for rural a#d urban fire compnnie® In 
tiia city it will be able to get to a fire and hold the 
btaae and^ cpatrql until heavier and less maneuver- 
•Me units . 4Mtive, * 

.iaiong its. other accomplishments the fire-fighter 


jeep climbs stairs. .Another light cat manufactUtW 
is CrOfiley Motors, which has a four-cylinder, foui^ 
seater car, with an aluminum turret on the top Ca^ 
its program. Tho makers state that the Croslcy i* 
capable of maximum' speed of sixty miles an h<>ur' 
and can do fifty miles to the gallon through the We 
of lightweight engine. 



Pistons in preparation 


Shipbuilder Turns Auto-Manufaotomb 

An mleresling development in 'the American 
auotraobilo industry is the new automobile company 
started by Henry Kaiser, the shipbuilding wiwud, 
and John Fraser, veteran automobile executive, who 
is president aud general manager of the newly 
formed Kniser-Frasei Corporation. The company has 
taken a five-year lease of the Willow Eon plant in 
Detroit, which was turning out bombers during the 
war. ' ' i 

For the present, the Kaiser-Fraaer Corporation 
plans to build two types of cars, the Kaiser and the 
Frazer. Both cars will be full-sized, six-passenger 
automobiles. Both will bo more or less conventional 
in appearance. 

The Frazer will sell in the medium-price field, 
roughly in tihe price bracJiet with Dodge. The com¬ 
pany expects to begin delivering the Kaiser, a lower- 
price oar that will sell fttr less than 1.000 doJlars, by 
June. The ^iser • may po880bly hnye » faar'enti, 
engine. , c 
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Tbci automobile industry is'looking not only to 
greater quantity production but also to better auto¬ 
mobiles that will perform more economically and 


with greater safety. The lessons learned in aircraft 
production will be applied in. future automobile 
models. 

Specific details of improvements that will go into 
the 1947 models are naturally being kept secret l'.v 

-: 0 ; 


manufacturers. But among the changes regarded aa 
inevitable in the evolution of the auto-induatiy is the 
genera! adoption of automatic transmission to eliminate 
tbo gear shift and clutch pedal, reduction in weight 
and improvement in vrindshield and 
window design to provide a better view 
of the road. 

It is taken for granted that the tre¬ 
mendous “know-how” in metallurgy 
acquired by American engineers during 
the war will soon r<‘aiiU in tangible 
benefits to user.s of commercial and 
pas.s( nger vehicles. One of the departures 
from cojivenlional auto-cou.structjon 
will bo the use of jjlastics and light 
metals, particularly strong aluminium 
alloy. 

Already inler-nfity buses with bodies 
and frames made almost 100 per cent of 
aiuiitiniiiiii alloy are lieing mamifacturecl. 
They will be an average of 1,000 pounds 
lighter, resulting in increased jmylo.uls 
and reducetl operating coals. The new 
biwes are being made with the aid of a 
number of aircraft niamifaeturrag techniques. One of 
those is the use of soft metal dies, eomjiosed of a mate¬ 
rial with a lead base. It eliminates much* handwork 
used prior to the war in cases where higli-co't iron and 
stool dies were not economically jiistified.—t'SAS'. 



The versatile jeep, a war dcvelojimeril has come to stay 


KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT 

By Phof. N. B. EOY 


Kashuib, the land of Kashyapa nr of Kashafmar, the 
legendary son of Brahma, enjoys ihe repiitaiiin of being 
“the paradise of the Indies.” A la"d of lake.s, clear streams, 
green gra.s8, mggnificcni trees and sky-li.ssing mountains, 
its beauty has lieen so variously described that the very 
name of it conjures up before ns visions of 

“Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mi‘t. 

Farms, ganges, doubled up among the hill®, . . . 

And cottage gardens smelling everywhere 

Confused with smell of orchards.” 

If the senic beauty of this land has formed the 
theme of writers and poets, the physical grace of its 
inhabitants, especially the beauty of the fair sex has been 
piQverlnal. 

"The women of Kashmir,” says the ncu'e French¬ 
man Bernier, “are very handsome"' and it is from this 

* B«nl« relstm tliiit lie (iUcarered novel meuM at abtkining 
of dw Kashmiri iieauiiet, “1 loUoned (be atepa of aomo 
paukularly one richly drened and erai ante to bo gnrtifisd 
Vd(l» fhat 1 nnaf in aearch of) becauae the iadtsa no aooMir 

^h« aBvor b«Ua auqieadad fiom bodi tiiUa of tho 
’* •irin^mi*. TbJ» la s 
'I oftio, amaMd aiyadt ia. lUibinIx, writ a ias» 


country that nearly every individual when admitied to the 
court of the Great Mogol, selects wives or concubines 
that hia children may be whiter than the Indians and 
pass for genuine Mongds.” Travels, 401i. 

Ini the kemtness al in'ellect, delicacy and cipbanity of 
manners' the Kashmiri Brahman has hardly any rival in 
India except the supple quick-witted Bengali Hindu who 
is also possibly his compeer in the art of making sub’-er- 
fuges and playing hide and seek; the Kashmiri artisan 
has been equally noted for Ids handiwnrks and manufac¬ 
tures which are marked by novelty of design and fineness 
of execiition. The exquisite shawls and carpets, splendid 
lattice-work and wood-carving of the country captivate and 
delight even the fastidious weslerner. During the .time 
of Babur a jigha designed on a scarf hy gn Andijani 

Mitafaeton’ o{~Melng''the~hb'Mu 'wM by m riU.' 

psdatoguo . . . with whom 1 'M«d tbo Poralon poets. I gurdtsIMd A 
lers* qusntlty of sweat-meelt end teeiuaptaied hfm to ssofa <bw 
dlteeo hoBsos, to whioh ho bod fraedom of socess. He pte^ed I 
wsi bis kintniSn Utsty srriTed from Penus, rich sad espn tp ritsny. 
At tooB St »o eateted s bouse, be dietrlbuted my soeets smoaf »ho 
cbUdMB, tad Ibsn everybody ves sure to flock round uo, Ihe married 
vrirnf^ sM the ripfle lirle. youag and old, with lb« ttrs-fold sb}s^ 
Mhl f«tB md .Meshriaa a thate of tbs pT»saDt.”~TMo«b, .dOS- 
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weaver is si^ to have set Ae fashion for a similar thing 
on scarves and shawls. They had a deft hand in varnish¬ 
ing and the art of imitating the beautiful veins of a cer¬ 
tain wood by inlaying with gedd threads is said to have 
been carried by them to perfectirm. Their palanquins, 
bedsteads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, spoon and various 
other things were also in use in every pari of India owing 
to their fine workmanship and beauty. (Bi'rnii'r's Travels, 
p. 402). The temples and inraques of this land arc re¬ 
markable for their grandeur and individuality and bear 
evidence to the innate artistic, temperament of the people. 
As a competent aiitliorily says. “Tlie lliiidn temple is 
getterally a sort of archite*'tiiral pasty, a Imge eolleciion of 
ornamental fritter.« huddled logetlier, eilliei ivitli oi will)- 
out keeping, wiiile the Jain leinidc i-. ii-'iiully a \asl fore-i 
of pillars made to J(M)k as unlike one uriolliei a-, po.ssdiie 
by some paltry dilTeienee-- in llsar petty detail'-. On the 
other hand, the Kaslimiriun fanes aie distinaiiislied li> the 
graeebd clcganee of iheii eiiiJmes. by the nlas^jve boldnes.H 
of their parts, and Ity the liapp\ priqiriety <i| iheii deeo- 
raliuns. Tlie) eannot. indeed, vie with the se^<'re simpli¬ 
city of the Parliierion nnr witli the IiiMiriaul gracefnliie-s 
of the monument of Lysierales, Inn they possess great 
Ireanty, different indeed, yi't ipiite iheii dwo'." The 
gengrapliieal position of this valley in the map of Asia 
is also an aspect that arrest.s atleniiori. Thriugh her lies 
the way frorh Irjdia to Tibet, f'liina and t^erJtral .Asia. 
Merchants and missionariis have jostled together on their 
pony in their zigzag journey to the countries heyoiid lier 
liordcrs. 

When the heir-looms of whieh the Kashmiris are 
proud e.g., their arts and crafts. temple.s and mo.-ques are 
called to mind, O'lic feels tempted to believe that lltey must 
have attained to groat political heights. But sutdi a view 
would he entirely mistaken. History testifies that when 
tlie intellect outruns eharaeicr, the sterner virtues are im¬ 
paired. Look at the Fltnentines of Medieval Italy. The 
Kashmiris with all their iiitelleotual ami ariisio' gifts have 
been nonentities iw Indian history. A l.aliludiiya rose and 
fell like a meteor. Generally its population, llioiigh of 
atiwng build and muscular atrength, have siilmijited to 
the alien ruling dynasties without much opposition or even 
gruiQ]>le. The Mauryas, the Kushanas, the Iliinu’s, the 
Turks, Chaks, Pathans, and the Sikhs hold the political 
stage of ihis kingdom and its inhabilatils siilmitiied to 
them with the same passivity and nisignaiion witli wliieli 
a Chinese offered fealty to the changing emperors of his 
country. 

The lot however, of the common man in Kasliniir was 
not the same in every age. During the Hindu rule he 
waa better looked alter; he could practise his religious 
riles without any restraint, enjoyed a certain stattis before 
1|}8 ruler, owing to the link of common roligious and cul- 
'torol ties. But when the Muslim conquest of the country 
took place, a violent change came upon the life of the 
Hindu population. The religi'in of Islam with its mono¬ 
theistic creed is uncompromisi^ in its hostility to idol- 
worship and any representation of the divinity in stone, 
metal and paint infixes the religious wratfh of a Muslim- 
When the foUowers of this- faith made themselves masters 


of this country, they found that the Hindu whh his innate 
aesUieticism, had turned'every lovely spot—and which spot 
is Hot Itnvely in Kashmii— e.g., a spring of water over¬ 
shadowed by a chenar tree, a scarp of rock, a mountain 
torrent or a secluded glade, into a sacred site by putting 
a badripaih tstone-seat of MaiiadeO') and the phallic 
emblem.* It is not therefore strange that Islam look up 
here a violently eresccnladiiig cliaiaeier. In nwiliern India 
the sharp edge of the Rajput sword, the immense number 
of tlie Hindu population and ilie long dislauees to be 
eoveied had forced the Mofleni i • the expediency of 
allowing to the Hindu the piivute evereise of his faith 
in iclurni for the payment of } zya. In Kashniii the 
Moslem I'll lei was not hound by any .-ueh restraint. The 
.son o1 ku-luiiir can toil and indiire. hut he lacks the 
fitti'iiiu; eapiieily of the Kujpul, So that the Moslem rule 
has lieen one of .sweat and tears for him. Even Wore 
the esiahllslinieni of Moslem rule, the idea of proselylising 
niissiii'iii to this rocntiy caught the fancy tff .Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tuglihiq and he urged Shaikh Sham-suddin Yaliiya go 
tqioii this eirand. Sultan Firiiz also directed his eyes to 
this diieriion aed liie |iiople of Kajaut were f.onvericd to 
fsliim hy him. < E. & 1).. llisl.Jndia VI. 376). But it was 
under the Kiishiniri Sultan Sikandar that the destruction 
began of tile priceless inununients of Hindu art and the 
■fs-eihle conversion of the {nci .pie. "Islam u>a qatathu" 
(Islam .or death) sums up his policy, ami this pious 
monaieh lias gone down in history as (btitshikan) idol- 
lU'strojci, an imitation Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna who 
has remained, in the eyes of Muslim clerics, tiie pattern 
of Islamh' king.s|iip. No wonder the legend, however 
fantasiic it is, grew up that Sikandar had killed so many 
Braiiiiiuiis that llieir sacri'd thread weighed seven itiaonds. 
Tlie rule of Zain-iil-Aheilin was no (loiihi a golden age for 
his Aiihjeeis iiieiidiiig the Hindus, whom he recalled from 
exile and granted full civic and religious rights. Bnt it 
was so exceptiimal a piienomenoti that the myth bad to 
lie, in.venied of a yogi's soul lieing fixed info the dying 
Sultan's liiidv, se that the .Sultan Iiccamc a puera Hindu 
after his resnrreeiioii. Regarding ibis incident Nizamuddin 
Ah mud .says: 

“Tlie Sultan becatiie .so ill that people washed 
flicir hands of liis rec(ivcry% At this time a Yogi ap¬ 
peared ill Kashmir ai'd saiil that I .shall separate my 
soul from my body and pul it into the Sultan's, The 
Sultan's attendants . . . took the Yogi ... to the 
royal bedside . . . Thereupon the Yogi bringing his 
soul out of his body, hy a science which he knew, 
joined it Ik." that of tlie Sultan’s. The Yogi had pre¬ 
viously instructed his attendant chela to remove his 
body to the ashan (ashram?) and guard it there. When 
the disciple brought out the Yogi's body tli© Sultan’s 
attendants hastened to the latter's side and found that 
he was in full liealdi.” 

ITiere were other Sidtans like Sikandar, e.g, fath 
Khan (1189-93) who is said to have “convened 24,0(X) 

* Abol r«l that in his time 45 placea «{ wotiblp mirtad 

t« Sira, 64 to Viditra, S to Sialulu and 21 t» Buddha. tcastlWT wldi 
nearly 700 iignna of aerpcoit Quit in Kalbiab.' - 
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bjrdiBUiA {aiailieB", and Ghajd Shah a good number of 
tnnidliu to Sfuaiam. 

Under Akbar the Muslim state in India was secular¬ 
ised and the tdessings of this new political order were 
shared by the Kashmiris too. But clerics lurked behind 
JAahangir’s throne and to their influence may lie ascribed 
the decree by which the Empercr banned the prevalent 
practice of Moslem girls being married into Hindu families 
and adopting the faith of their jhusbaMds. The long- 
atanding usage continued to persist, and Shahajaban had 
to reinfoTw the original edict with penalty f r the in¬ 
criminating husbands. It was then discn\ered that as 
many as four thousand Muslim girls had entered the Hindu 
fold by this system of marriages {Religioux Pol'ey of the 
Mughfd Emperors, by Prof. S. R. SImrnm, p. 105), During 
the same reigni a Hindu chieftain named Jagii is said to 
have accepted Islam. ai the desire of the f'.mpcror, with 
all his kin.smen, and to have been honouieil with ihe title 
of Raja Daiilotmand. The puritanii;al Aurangzib has 
left bitter memories behind in Kashmir. According tn. 
Guru Khalsa Tawarikli by Bhai Cyan Singh (quoted in 
Giwasha Lai’s Kashmir). Ifiikhar Khan, the Viceroy ol 
Kashmir, abducted Brahmafi girls and tlic Emperor ptes'-ed 
the Brahmans to embrace Tslam. Chafing under shame and 
insulta, the Brahmams approached Guru Tegb Baha¬ 
dur with solicitations to save their religion. It is said 
that the Gnm overcome with symipathy for them suggested 
that they should represent to the Euipcr r saying that 
they would have no scruple in! accepting Islam, if the 
Sikh Guru discarded his own faith and liecame a convert 
to the Muhammadan religion. Naturally Aurangzib put 
all his pressure upon the Guru, who died a martyr. This 
version agrees in substance, if in detail wi’h the ac- 
'count of Tegh Bahadur's death giverj in Sir Jadunnth's 
■Aurangzib, III, p. 313, and is not therefore a figtncni cf 
the Sikh writer's imagination. 

Under the successors of Aurangzib, imperial autho¬ 
rity declined leaving the subject population to the tender 
merdes of the distant officials. An incident of 1720 A.D. 
recorded in Masir-ul'Vmara (Per. Text. HI, 761-765) 
helps us to get a view of things in Kashmir. In that year 
the censor Muhtawi Khan edias Mulla Abdunnahi Khan 
pressed the Naib Subahdar Mir Ahmad Khan, to ban 
the public practice of Hindu religious rites, their riding 
horses and wearing armciir. The Khan did not yield 
consent wliereiipon the Mulla began to insult the Hindus 
with fisticuffs {shikmM wherever he |»und them, Once 


he fell upon the leadhl^; BBhdu cidaen Majlis Koi, be¬ 
laboured him and tus eon^»nions while they irrae feed¬ 
ing a number of Bighmans in is park Of the city. M be 
could not get held of the Rai, he wept to the Hindu 
makalla with his following and set fire to it Next he 
invested the Naib Subahdar's house where the Rai hod 
taken shelter but as the latter was not surrendered, he 
threw the whole city into a commotion by ronsing the 
Muslim population to arms. The residue of the Hindu 
houses that had escaped fire were now pillaged end burnt 
and a veritable pogrom was enacted. The Rai was dragged 
out of his shelter along with his associates who were 
circumscised, some “having their particular limb iatw i- 
makh,st>s) cut off.” The Mulla then went to the Jama 
Mosque anol himself assumed the reins c-f government 
under the title of Dimlar Khan. The word Dindar means , 
pious and verily no title more apposite than this befitted 
this defender ol Islam. 

After the Afglian conquest a tyranny of the 
worst sort was set up anil the adage obtained 
currency, “sai buridnn pesh-i-in sang-dolan gul' 
chidanast" (the cutting of head was to the-se stone-hearted, 
as the plucking of flowers). One Ata Muhammad Khan 
was so tcrocioiis a liheriine that the Kashmiri jiarents re¬ 
sorted to the device of shaving off the head and ciiltittg off 
the tip of the nose of their daughters to save them from 
dishonour. Tilings did not impn^ve maieriBlly under the 
Sikh rule. The former religious terror no doubt cndttd, 
but the economic pincers were possibly applied with 
greater rigour. Thu* writes Moorcrafl: 

“Tliu number of Kashmiiians who were to accom¬ 
pany us . . . proved here to be mu exaggeratioi\, and 
their appearance, half naked and miserably emaciated, 
presented a ghastly picture of poverty and starvation. 
The Sikiis seem to look upon the Kashmirians as little 
better than cattle.” 

Subjected to age-long tyranny the charming people 
lost their manliness and sense of self-respect. Hence 
when the greedy firee-bootcr hurls himself upon the land 
and sweeps like a hurricane across the country, rainng 
Baramula and sacking Gulmarg, the Kashmiri flies either 
in abject fear of his life or cowers before him. The 
old order is however dead in Kashmir and let us hope 
that the new dispensation under Sher-i-Kashfflir Shaikh 
Muhammad Abdullah will regenerate the country and bring 
back the glory that was Kashmir under Zain•ul^Abedin'. 
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Tbib year, the amcb*coveted Nobel Prize in literature haa 
gone over to the 77-year-old French novelist, Andre Gide. 
TUs ensures him a position he has already earned by the 
side of the literary giants of Fratiee. The Nobel Prize is 
due to he awarded to a writer who has produced liieruture 
with a predominantly idealistic trend. Gide is n..p| an 
idealist of the type of Roilland. or even of the type of 
du Card. His is a different world, entirely hi? own, a 
world of individualism. To call him a nmre novelist how¬ 
ever, would be to detract iruni his many-sided acliievetnenis 
as a litterateur. If he is a novelist of a veiy high order, 
he is also a critic of great importance, and while he ha.-- 
not founded a school or cr»:atcd sensation like Biemond 
or Paul Valery, he has dune a lot towards the developmcni 
Off his younger oontcmpurarii-'t. t-sin'ciully through his La 
Nouveile Revue Fnmcaise. He shows himself an adept 
also in the art lof essay writing in his Fretexh's, and is 
the author of several interesting dramas like Saul, Oedipi, 
etc. His travel books created a great sensation and earned 
a mixed reputation, and his two books on Soviet Russia 
drew the hornet’s nest about his head. Gide has trans¬ 
lated from BO||]e of the master writers of ihe world, namely, 
Shakespeare, Con'rad, Blake, Whitman and Tagore. He 
has earned the distinction of rendering two Tagore’s masler- 
pices. The Smg Offering and The Post Office. I.eaving 
apart the qualitative value of his work, one is impressed 
by the range, variety and versatility of his literary output. 

Andre Paul Guillaume Gide was horn on 21st Novein- 
ber, 1869. Having received his ednralion in Paris, he 
made hie debut into the literary world. The Immoralirt, 
which may be said to be his masterpiece, has earned ap¬ 
probation of the reading public. This hook, however, was 
preceded by essays in eontposilion which have ciily <leve- 
lopmental importance but nit much value artistically. 

The Immoialist may be said to l>e the masterpiece ni 
Gide as well as a very funniilaiy of his vision of life as it 
is. Gide, however, would claim detachment; he says in the 
preface : seemed within an ace of being confounded with 
him (the hetro}.” The book is the autobiography of a 
young man who, from his high pedastal of ascetic idealism, 
b||psea, aa a consequence of his illness and early premoni¬ 
tion of death, in^o an aggressive type of hedonism and 
ftioral irresponsibility, so that, the rational character ef 
life, of which he was an ardent worshipper, yields place 
to the vital anl instinctive. The young man convalesces 
nttraed I)/ bis nenrly married wife, but his philosophy of 
life mointaina the deep hedonistic tinge which it had 
taken on. At Biskra he appreciates the na ve boy steal- 
things, and back at home, he throws all rationalism 
#erboard admiring even drunken life at taverns. His 
amn|{dag individualiNn gradually cripples his moral 
natmo ootnitletaly, and while Us wife falls seriously ill, 
i h* beoQines suSen and exclusive and lets her die a neglect- 
ai tkath. 

ikoVB a wwrld of individualism in a 
The book !• Gida'i otm idctore of 


an immoraUst or rather, an a-nioralist, pursuing in detached 
seclusion the cult of individualism poismed by the seed 
of its own ruin,—a fact of which Gide is fully aware. The 
book, as Gide himself says in the preface, is 'a fruit 
fdled with Litter ai>he.a'’, and all it can offer one’s thirst 
is a “still more fierceness.” As a vo.rk of ai^, the biok 
can claim great disliacli ti. wriiien as it is with a fine sense 
of balance and proportion anil a penetraiive analysis of 
the lower depths of the human mind. 

Another very interesting novel by Gide is Slra't is the 
Cate. Mere ihc her ine who lias inherited from her 
inuiher a wonderful beauty, and a mysterious leniperament 
which verges almost on the neurotic, lias u fatal strain of 
spiritual longing in her which would he satisfied with 
nothing short of holiness and purity: Sl;e is however 
engaged in marriage with a young man of her choice, 
Jerome. But a prcmalure glimpse of evil, in her mother’s 
connection with a military man, upturns the mild, smooth, 
and if s'niewhat frail, Imlance of her mind. Her young 
love poisoned with shame, she decides not to marry hut 
to spend the rest of her life in celibacy expiating the 
sin of which she has a teir fic vision. Like the previous 
novel, this one also is a novel of frustration. With Gide, 
evil is a permanent and necessary condition of life and 
can nut be eliminated. Jerome the yruth, to whom Alissa, 
the heroine was affianced, insists on earthly happiness in 
marriage, while she prefers reniinc’ation in search of an 
impossilik perfection, and in her .-ttruggle between her 
piety and profane love, dies at last in a nur.«ing h'^me. 

A vision of evil in an unredeemed and nninitigated 
form, and a daring experiiiicni in- sceptical reading of life 
one finds einliodied in Vatican Swindle, in which, Lafeadio, 
a prototype of Gide’s immoralist hero, illustrates the 
theory in his own picaroonish manner, and himself a 
juggler, conjurer, acrobat and mathematician, makes a 
novel display of motiveless malignity, throwing out a 
person from a railway cariiagc to his death. This novel 
shows a breakdown of form with its shapeless inter* 
wea’dngs of plots and by-plois, and has the smell of a 
crime tlmiller. The novels of Gide are a gallary of the 
disilluskmed ‘hollow'men’. who line out life’s sky with 
dark flashes of tragic frustration. 

Another important work of Gide is The Counterfeiters, 
whirli is conspicuous by the lack of a clear-cut theme. 
Tlte novel is written in the shape of extracts kept by 
L'dword, the novelist, who is writing a novel entitled The 
Counterfeiters, containing his study of life as he can see 
it. Full of illuminating psychological analysis, the book 
is also a novel oi ideas, the problem posed here being the 
reality of art. The book has betrayals, desertions, insanity 
and murders, and is somewhat morbid in its atmosphere. 
Here we feel thal: novel os a form of art is adxjdt on the 
formless mass of consdousness. Speaking of Gabtworthy, 
Woolf says that this celebrated novdiat gives as life 
BO doubt, but not life in its itnpltunbcd deftbs. Gide is 
Iwgely tei|gmsiUf bt jm willnik 
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of {nobing into the Bab*con«doii«» a method wbt<^ was so 
much encouraged by the psycho-analysts. 

In this respecft Gide is the precursor of Joyce and 
Ptoust, and ioreshadowa the analytical school of fiction- 
wrhing. Wlule Antatole France represents a concrete, 
realistic and even ironical view of life, and Roliand, 
the idealistic and sensitive view of it, Gide is prone to 
dic^lay life in a flux. Worship of ihe 'inslinctive' and 
‘vital’ in place of the ‘rational'--tliis is the key-iioie of 
his novels* Gide also represeuls soniclliing of the 1 ;si 
flavour of the 19th century with its dicams, decadence 
and disenchantments, and here he has affinity with Wilde. 
Gide is a confirmed individualist, and pushed fci.' extreme, 
pure individualism leads to stagnation. Only the dynamic 
re-charge from life can kindle it into tin; same iiican- 
deaoence whiedt is the charucterisiie td great an. Gide’s 
novels often lack thjs vitalising touch. Having ni. larger 
and no more dynamic view of life he allows himself to 
be circumscribed within a narrow oerner, haunted, no! 
by healthy shadow.s of men and women hut by de.»d 
souls, winking, whispering and fretting within the charm¬ 
ed ambit of irrational self-seeking. Gide does not like 
to take sides and offer solutims; he eonsiders his m.s- 
sion fulfilled when he has presented his story. He .“peaks 
in a vein of remonstrance about the public who wculil not 
forgive an author if he does not lake “ides with lb's or 
that character. Gide claims neutrality in this respect. 
Neithe'T is he burdened with any message. 

Cide's reaeikm to the .‘soviet Russian rxperimcni is a 
pointer. The revolution in Soviet Kiis-'ia willi It*- coin- 
iplete defiance of all codes and conventions, -ugges'ed 
as anarchical repudiation 'i-'f all accepted vali e-, and ap¬ 
pealed easily to Gide, a bit of an anarchist in himself on 
an individual scale. It also stirred up in h'm a vague ex¬ 
pectation of a Utopian tondition of humanity. In his 
Back From V.S.S.R.., he says that in the early stage of 
her re-orientation, Soviet Russia was ii him ‘ nvTe than 
a chosen land -an example, a guide . . . wltcre Utopia 
was in process of heroming reality.” Even in 19.%. while 
in Russia, he spuko in the fallowing vein, denouncing 
fascism and praising Russia, on the occasion of Corky’s 
funeral: 

‘‘The menace to culture comes from fascism, frim 
narrimr and artificial nationalisms which have nothing in 
common with true patriotism. . . . The menace to culture 
comes from war to which all these nationalism-s and 
their hatreds finally and tieressatily .lead. I wisli to 
declare Imfore all ... that it is the great inter¬ 
national revolutionary forces that must fall the task, 
the duly, of defending, protecting and of illustrating 
culture afresli. The fate of culture is bound up in 
onr minds with the destiny of Soviet Union. We will 
defend it,” , - 

Here is a faith in the Soviet Unhm almost to a 
ihi||gnatic extent and an adoration almost with a ^mystic 
fervour.But as a result of a closer acquaintance with 
the epw^,..a[nd also of a sudden ciiange of attitude, 
li|^ to criticise the country, because, be 
•ggnik M tMotUoa it. 


“We were promised a proletarian diotatorsbip,'* 
he goes on, “we are far from the mark. A dictatoi- 
sldp, yes obviously; but the dictatorship a man, 
not O'! the united workers, not„ of the Soviets.” 
(Back From V£JS.R.). 

Here he bitterly complains of the narrovraess of the 
Russian mind, conditioned, as he says it is, with 
careful and planned suggestions,, to lo k upon every¬ 
thing Russian as abuve criticism. Education is there 
no doubt, ‘ hut the only objects of this education are 
those which indtiee the pe iple to find satisfaction in 
its presriii circumstances ...” The point raised here 
is regarding freedom of thought, --a prolilem which 
induced Rollnud to issue decluraliim of independence 
of ihoiighi in 1919. But oven Uolluiid hud suhseqiienlly 
to revise his opinions regarding the precise implica- 
liin of such ficcdoiii in imxlcrii «]emocracy, Gide'u 
book on .Soviet Russia crealcd storms of controversy, 
lie says in his After(honshls. sequel t-* Bark From 
V.S.S.R., whiili he wrote in order to clarlly his position: 

‘The publication of iny book Hack From U^.S.R. 
brought me great many insults, Romain Rolland's 
gave me pain. 1 never caicd very much for his writ¬ 
ings, hut at any rule T hold his moral character in. 
high esteem.” 

In this ho ik Gide categorically deckires his dis- 
illiisionincnt regaiding Soviet Russia like tnany other dis¬ 
illusioned dreumers : 

‘Tlic U.S5.R. is not where we hoped it would be, 
what it iiromised to he, what it still strives to appear. 
It has iieirayod all our luipes.” 

It is itileresling tt» cmiipnre the leaciions of the 
two w.riiers regarding the mist contenlous country. Rol- 
land's high ideali-m and naked siuirrity earned him ap¬ 
preciation from men of different, ami even, of opposite 
gr.'iips. a fact home mil by Gide himself. Why Rullaiul 
hailed .Soviet Russia, which prufessc.-. materialism unlike 
himself, as the harbinger of world peace, is explained by 
liis undaunted heroic sincerity, so'that this great savant, 
the preeopier of Europe, standing at the bar of public 
opinion, consoles disillusioned writers like Bounine and 
Balmont with a new hope far mankind; the new order in 
Soviet Russia is bloodstained, but he does not reject it; he 
goes to it; 

‘‘I go to the infant ... he is the hope, the wretch¬ 
ed hope of humanity’s future. It is yours; in despite 
of you, it is of your blood, Bounine and Balmont.” 

Gide speak-s of fascism as an enemy of culture. Rol- 
land also says: 

“That is tlie real enemy (fascism). It is fascism which 
must 1)6 smashed.” (/ Will Not Rest). 

But when it comes to the question of the freedom 
lliought in Soviet Russia, no two writers differ more than 
Gid<^ and Ruffand. Gide says: 

“Free criticism, liberty of thonght—-these in Sovie* 
Russia are called the opposition.” 

But RoHand, an indefatigualde optimist 9 * be i% 
domee innnird vdth bk creed revitalised i 
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in^epeiulenee ol mind at I ondetstood it in 
1919, whoi I smit out an appeal in its Ban», it a tree 
whiefa ttretehet its aims bowardt the sky. But its 
roots an alnibst wholly in the soil. It is doomed to 
die II ire do not succeed in transplanting it in the 
midst of humanity, the ‘black earth', represented by 
the working people.” 

This conviction grew so strongly on him that he sent 
out an appeal to intellectual workers to join hands with 
manual workers. 

*‘Our place is above all by the side of the prole¬ 
tarian workers. We are flesh of their flcHth. Their 
independence, their power, is our independence and 
power.” 

This is much like Gide at Y)ie Moscow meeting. But 
Gide lias not faced life, having taken shelter in his ivory 
tower. The orchid-like view of culture has made him 
forgetful of the insistent and undeniable demand that 
life might make upon art. Here again Holland’s view is 
worth quoting as regards the relation between the artist 
and the society: ' 


"The artist, even the mosi individualistic, when 
imaginea himself to be expressing nothing but himself, 
does no more than execute the part dictated to him 
in advance in the development of the symphony that 
started centuries ago before him. All that he adds to 
it is his accent, is his odour. We are all members of 
the great orchestra. Isolated from it, we should be 
nothing but pitiful fiddlers.” 

Aesthetic criticism has often changed its course, and 
that again in a very striking manner. The transition from 
the age of Pope to Wordsworth's is one of the miracles 
of literary history. Increasing consciousness of staciological 
forces has caused constant revaluations of values. We 
are living in an age when the general trend is to tear off 
art from its aesthetic isolation and to establish it on a 
more democratic foundation. A sense of utilitarianism 
has crept into the modern judgment of art and literature. 
To a moderner, accu8t<mied to this new appreciation of 
literary values, Gide’s works will appear to be hot-house 
products, not born out of the ‘black earth’ as Holland calls 
it. But as an artist Gide will continue to claim a rare 
distinction which must be ungrudgingly paid to him. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By BEPIN B. BANERJEE 


The co-operative movement was ushered into the 
country with the laudable object of improving the 
health, sanitation, education, etc., of the village people 
through co-operation among themselves and of saving 
*l3fem from the clutches of the Mahajans or village 
monoy-lenders. To seciu*e this end, rural societies were 
formed in different parts of tlie country with unlimited 
liabilities and a Department of Government was 
opened for tlie care, control, supervision and audit of 
the movement. Banks known as the central co-operative 
banks were established at important centres of the 
province from which money was lent to the villagers 
at an eaau' rate of interest not exceeding 10 to 12 
per cent in place of the Mahajans’ rate which often 
ram up to IW per cent. Funds were invited from the 
public for finaneing the central co-operative banks and 
they flew in from all quarters, as unlimited liabilities 
and care, control and supervision of governments were 
considered almost as a gilded security against such 
investment. 

^‘'^Bi^fc.^espite all these plans and precautions the 
has become a dismal failure, there being 
liow neither co-operation nor credit ini.it. The shrewd 
people of the oountry-side stole a march on the authors 
of the movement by surreptitiously enlisting members 
in village societies who have no property of their own 
nor have they entered upon their ancestral property 
as yet; unlimited liabilities are thus quite inoperative 
on them. To add insult to injlajr, they have, on the 
other hand, found in the nominal rate interest at 
which they can borrow from tlw central banks and that 
also with no, very great obligation to pay, an excellent 
means of squandering other peopleVi ommey on car¬ 


riage festivities, litigations, country-dances and other 
gaieties and frivolities. Had proper care been taken in 
the selection of membem of rural societies, the land¬ 
less members could not have snapped their fingers at 
unlimited liabilities as they do now. 

There is, again, nothing in the law to prevent the 
propertied membc)^ of^ rural societies from alienating 
their property on the eve of the unlimited liabilities 
being set in motion agfiinst thonii. Unlimited liabilities, 
the main plank of the movement, have thus been 
reduced to a mere scrap of paper for want of foresight 
and care on the part of the Department under which 
it is placed and the condition of the village people, in¬ 
stead of being improved, has become decidelly worse, 
as even a casual observer may testify. 

But the whole brunt fell on the creditors of the 
banks. They have- not only their interest stopped for 
years but their principal is now paid, as it were on 
doles, as pro-rata at the rate of 2 to 10 per cent per 
annum and that also not on the original but out¬ 
standing balance making the full payment run on ad 
infinitum. Had any private banks failed to honour a 
single honest draft or to pay on maturity, the Govern¬ 
ment would have come down upon thwm, but they 
have been suffering these and many ugly things 
besides, to be done by the banks under their care, 
control, supervision and audit. The wonder of wonders 
is that, though the village uplift and the Government 
credit are all gone, the Government is still persising 
in maintaining a large establMiment under a -Minuter 
only to suck the last drop of blood df a movement 
that » all but dead. 



im. AKAMOA COOttAtUSWAMY 

' Bt SWAMI JAQADtBWARAlrAKDA 


On Wednesday, tlie tenth of last September, passed away 
l>r. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy at Boston at the age 
of seventy, 'ftiree weeks before his death on Friday, 
August 22, the seventieth birthday of this world-famous 
savant was celebrated in Ctdombo, London and New York 
as well as in several University centres of U.S.A. For 
the last thirty years of his life Ur. Coomaraswamy was 
connected with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, first as a 
Research Fellow in Oriental Art, and later as curator of 
the Section of Indian and Far Eastern Art. After his 
demise he was described by the Museum officials as “one 
of the greatest scholars in his field.” 

Anauda Coomaraswamy was bom in ‘Rheinland’, 
Kollupitiya, Colombo on August 22, 1877, He had a dis¬ 
tinguished father in Sir Muthu Coumarswainy, who is said 
to have been tlie first Knight in Asia and certainly the 
first Hindu to have been called to the Bar in London. Sir 
Muthu was an erudite scholar in English, Pali' and Sans¬ 
krit and translated the Dathavamsa (History of the Tooth 
Relic), the first Pali work to be rendered into English. 
During the reign of Queen Victoria he was a well-known 
figure in the learned Society of London. Disraeli, who 
introduced him os Kusinara into one of his novels posthu¬ 
mously published in 1905, was one of the many eminent 
Englishmen wlio became his intimate friends. Sir Muthu 
married an . English woman named Elizabeth Clay Beeby 
who was endowed with uonsiderable artistic and cultural 
attainments. Lady Coomarswamy left Ceylon for Londoti 
with her only son Ananda when the latter was barely a 
year old. Sir Muthu who was Ito have followed them a 
few months later in May, 1879, died suddenly on the very 
day he decided to sail. Lady Coomarswainy died in 
1942 as an ocingenerian. Young Ananda,. who was a 
cousin of Sir P. Arnnaclialum and Sir P. Raananatitan, 
was therefc^e a descendent of one of the most distinguished 
families of Ceylon. 

Fatherless Anianda received his education first at 
Wyeliffe College at Stonehouse in Gloucestershire, Eingland 
and later at the London University where he graduated in 
Botany and Geology and obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Science in (geology. At the age of twenty-twio he began 
to contribute articles to learned periodicals. Dr. Ananda 
married an Argentine woman named Dona Louisa Runstein 
and had a son. Dona I.ouiaa is a brilliant linguist and 
scholar ini her own right. The young Doctor had an attrac¬ 
tive appearance with a slim and stately figure of six feet 
and two inches, clear olive complexion, prominent nose 
and short beard. 

At the age of twenty-five Dr. Anan^ Coomaraswamy 
wtumed to Ceylon, and in spite of his youth was appoint¬ 
ed Director of Mineralogical Stirvoy of the islaiid. He 
bdd this responsible office creditably for Uiree years from 
1903 to 190fi and made a name. 

"His administrative reports,” aavs Dr. G. P. 
Malalosekera,* "are stdll uasurpaased in that field 
of Science and eontain the fullest and most accu¬ 


rate account yet available on the geology of anoint 
crystalline rocks of Cevlmu” > 

We holding thU £ Dr. Comnaru^ travelled 
extensively in the island and ctdleoted with meticuloua 
Caro a vast amount of materials and puldiahed them 
later in bis magniua opus entitled Medieval Singhalese 
Art. Reviewing this monumental work, wiiich is still the 
most authoritative work on the subject, Sister Nivedita 
wrolo: 

"A classic baa been written and written from 
the Eastern standpoint by one fully competent to 
have dealt with a Western subject of the same kind 
with equal authority.” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy ascribes the constant inspiration 
and sustenance of Medieval Singhalese Art to Indian cul- 
lure and observes that the impulse to the expression of 
emotion in An is born on the sense of the Unity of all 
life, the recognition of die Many is One. Appreciating 
Dr. Cousnaraswamy’s phiiosopiiy of Art, Sister Nivedita 
praised him in her review mentioned above. 

for his ‘demonstration of the fact that Art like 
Science, like religion has her eyes upon the Unseen 
that transcends the Seen; that the _ crafts and 
industries of India are inspired and guided by the 
conviction that miud alone is, and matter but 
appears.”* . 

Dr. CoomaraswamyAg monograph of the bronzes in the 

Colombo Museum published in 1914 is an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. 

During his stay in Ceylon Dr, CoomarBswamy was 
gready distressed by his own people’s senseless craze for 
imitating western habits and customs. In order to stem., 
this undesirable tide of westernisation he founded in col¬ 
laboration of some distinguished citizens of Colombo the 
Ceylon Reform Society and remained its President for 
many years even after he left Ceylon. He cried a halt 
to the trend of denationalisation of the island and moved 
to safeguard its national traditions and customs and to 
promote indigeneous education and art. As a member of 
the Ceylon University Association he fought fearlessly for 
a University which has been establislied later. In 1906 
Or. Coomaraswamy finished his term of office as the Director 
of Mineralogical Survey and left the island. Then, ha 
made a tour all over India and the continent ami then 
settled down for a while in England. There Jte brought 
out some inqmrtant works on Indian art and cultute and 
among other activities assisted to form the Royal India 
Society in 1910. For dbout a decade from 1907 td 1917 
he was engaged in study, lecturing and writing which grew 
in intensity when he joined in 1917 the Boston Museum 
where he spent the lut thirty years of his life. Under bis ‘ 
direction Indian Pmsimi and Eastern eoHections at the 
Museum have become among the most importaat in the 
world. 

Since 1917 Dr. Coomaraswamy has written and lectured 
in many centres of eulttne in America and Eutope and is 
the autbeu' of mote than sixty books and manographs. 
IBb History «/ India and Indonesian Art ia another eut- 
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DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


•unding on the rabjeot A bibliography of hit works 
complied by the hlichigan University of U.S.A. on the 
occasion of his 65tb birthday listed more than 500 publi¬ 
cations. The number that has grown considerably in the 
last five years df his life includes many voluminous books, a 
very large range of pamphlets, articles and critical re¬ 
views issued not only in India, England and America but 
also in France, Germany, Finland and Rumania. He was 
a master of half a dozen languages and his book-littered 
atudy conuined books in more than a doaen languages. 
Mrs. Coomaraswamy testifies toi a virilor that the Doctor 
worked everyday including Sundays from seven in the 
morning until ten at night permitting himself very little 
relaxation. Dr. Coomaraswamy was F.L.S. and F.G.S. 
and was in charge of Art Section at United Provinces 
Exhibition of India held in 1910-11. He was a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; Fellow of University 
College, London; Vice-President, India Society. London; 
Hon. Correspondent, Archaeological Survey of Indio, Vrien- 
den der Azialische Kunst. the Hagtie; Gesellschaft fur 
Assiatische Kunst, Berlin; and lion. Member. Bliandar- 
kar Oriental Research Tnstittne, Poona, etc. 

.Sir Henry Moore, the Governor of Ceylonv rightly oIj- 
served that Dr, Coomaraswamy was a world-figure in the 
realm of scholarship. Sir Charles Collins, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Ceylon, described this great savant os 
an ambassgdor of understanding, an interpreter between 
the East anid West*. In a broadcast talk from Colnmlio on 
August 22, 1947 Dr. G. P. Malalasckera aptly described 
him as possessing a myriad-minded intellect comparable 
perhaps to Leonards de Vinci in ite universal interests. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy's researches were world-wide and all- 
embracing, ranging from philology of at least a dozen 
languages to music and archaca>1ogy, from the ancient 
metaphysics of India and Greece to the most modern prob¬ 
lems of politics and sociology. For all these and many 
more extraordinary attainments he hag been rightly called 
one of the greatest minds od our ago. Before E. B. Havell 
and A. K. Coomaraswamy it was only the Greek Art that 
was considered as great Art by the Westerners and the 
Westernised Indians. Those works of Indian Art where 
Greek influence was detected was counted worthy of atten¬ 
tion, Hence Cooraaraswamy’s earlier works were concerned 
chiefly with the exposition of the Philosophy of Indian 
Art. As WnUam Rothenstein has clearly pomted ont in. 
a graceful tribute to his fellow-savants, it was Havell and 
Coomaraswamy who were mainly responsible for sweeping 
away manly ignonmt notions and wrong theories about 
Indian culture. Dr, Coomaraswamy changed the perverted 
views of the Wesrom and Westernised scholars and held 
bef(m,tbe world the anperb tpialkiea and tbo overwhelm¬ 
ing power of BrahBianistic s^ptnres. He called insist¬ 
ent attention to the pore Indian character of Indian 
genitM and rsveded to the world at large the incomparable 
beauty and grace of the Raiphl and Kangra paintings that 
are qriritual and hence mere Indiiani than those of Moghnl 
artists. His emln^adng penpectiveiiess, says William 
Rothenstefn, made him not only the discoverer of Indian 
art but also “Vhe sensitive interpreter of Indian litsTstpre 
and mn^** 

• Iw dw C«r(M Mb' ITsm fat »'»«; 


An Indian named S. Chandrasekhara met Dr. Coomara¬ 
swamy in the early pgri of 1947 at his country lesidenee 
in Needham, Massachusetts. The latter was so modest 
that he consented to meet the former if Chandrasekhara pro¬ 
mised to ask no biographical details. Both went ont for 
a drive and had a talk in the car. The Doctor told the 
visitor that he would be retiring next year from the 
Museum and that he was planning to return to India after 
an alvsence of thirty years to settle down and to enter into 
that he called his ‘Vanaprastha and Sannyasa ashrainas*. 
Asked where he was likely to settle down the Doctor said, 
“Perhaps Bt the foot of tlie Himalayas or in Tibet; some 
spot where I shall be, least accessible." Chandrasekhara* 
asked the Doctor whether after having lived thirty years 
in Boston and aecustomed to myriad comforts and con¬ 
veniences of the American life he would not find life in 
the Himalayas difficult. The Doctor answered, “These 
comforts are beneath contempt! I.oi)k at my house. 1 
don’t have a radio because I can’t stand one. The longer 
I have lived in the United .''lates the more Indian I have 
become, and therefore I shall be happy when I shall 
settle down in India.” ^ 

Dr. Coomaraswamy regretted to Chandrasekhara that 
the Indian students seem to bring nothing to this country, 
not an iota of Indian culture, as they are legrettably igno¬ 
rant of tlieir own coiintry’,s heritage. He never liked the 
high standard of American way of living. Iir this con¬ 
nection he observed to Chandrasekhara ; 

“I am against the concept of raising the standard 
of living endlessly. Tliere will never be a possibility 
of contentment. Life is larger than bath t\tbs, 
radios, and refrigerators. I am afraid, the higher the 
standard of living the lower the culture. Why, more 
than fifty per cent of Americans, have never bought 
a book in their lifetime and the Americans have 
the highest standard of living in the world. 'Literacy 
is not education and education is not culture’.” 

Tlie following tributes paid to Dr. Coomaraswamy in 
the West show how his contributions hove been appreciated 
in that hemisphere. A writer in the New York Herald 
Tribune has called him the scholar, curator and priest of 
Oriental Art. Another -admirer in the United States wrote 
that he was tall, handsome, of sovereign colour, the image 
of God carved in sandalwood. Here is a personal tribute 
from Eric Gill who has met him in the flesh and says this 
of him : 

"Others have written the truth about life and 
religion and man’s work. Others have written good 
clear English, others have had the gift of witty 
exposition. OtJicrs have understood the metaphysics 
of Christianity and others have understood the 
metaphysics of Hinduism and Buddhism, Others 
have understood the true significance of erotic 
drawings and sculptures. Others have seen the rela¬ 
tionships of the true and the good and the beautiful. 
Others have apparently unlimited learning. Others 
have loved ; otners have been kind and generous. 
But I know of no one else in whom all these gifts 
and all these powers have been combined ... I 
believe that no living writer has written the truth 
in matters of art and life and religion and piety with 
such wisdom and understanding.”* 
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ON BEtNG AN AMERICAN CmZEN 

Br Db. HAIUDAS T. MAZtTlitDAB, 

Pro/«Mor of Sodoioffi/t Sighlanda VnivmitV, Ltm Vegas, New Mexico, V. 8. A.* 


Todat, July 7, 1947, in the Dlttriot Court of SfcU 
Migud County, Las Yegas, New Mexico, Bonorable 
Judge Luis Armijo conferred upon me one of my most 
precious poasessions, American eitisendiip. 

Now I am trying to ask 'myself what this thing, 
called becoming an American citizen, means. 

First, it means to me a new birth. The pledge of 
allegiance to the United States of Amcrica'means that 
some of my old loyalties must be given up, some of 
them be rearranged, and some new loyalties be 
assumed. I cannot and will not deny the land of my 
birth. Mother India. My spiritual values and inspira¬ 
tions have been, in the first instance, derived from the 
rich and noble legacy of my forebears who went to 
India some 6000 years ago, while their cousins went to 
Europe. I still consider myself heir to the noble 
Sanskrit language, eldest sister of all European lan¬ 
guages, and to the Hindu aystonii of numerals mis¬ 
called Arabic. I still look upon Mahatma Gandhi as 
one of the prophets of our age, and I cherish my past 
associations with him. 

My new birth this day means that whereas in the 
past I used to think of serving India, America, and 
the world, henceforth my humble effort shall be to 
serve America', India, and the world. Being a product 
of two cultures, Hindu and American, I shall strive to 
import into the American scene some of the positive 
values of Hindese culture. The exalted philosophy of 
India and tlm dynamic democracy of America can be 
wedded together, and it shall be my humble effort to 
promote such a coimmmation. 

Second, my new birth as an American citizen 
enables me to graft onto the youthful virility of this 
nation the mellow philosophy and outlook of ancient 
India. 

Third, while the American-bom citizen takes his 
citizenship for granted, I cherish the privilege of 
American citizenship. I have now become a co-worker 
with 140,000,000 of my fellow American citizens in the 
task of demonstrating and living the values of demo¬ 
cracy. Citizenship confers obligations as well as pri¬ 
vileges. The most cherished privilege of American 
citizenship is that one may look the world in the eye 
confidently, with self-respect, viewing others as equals. 
The most significant obligations of *American citizen¬ 
ship are; teamwork, reconciliation of Conflicting 
interests by goodwill and by due process of law, per- 

* Tha citbotM laSU ««• SeaUnd haUitbla far Amariaaa 
eltfataaahlp by a Snprame Conit ndhif tak, ]9S8. la IMS, Conenaa 
anaetad a hw imtUac ladla oa a quota baala tad a»1de( BaUaiula a( 
Indb aUflbla far eltkanahlp ia tUa eauntry. Tba itrtbor, bam <a 
ladh, teak a leadiaq pan ia aeauTliic ptaaafa af Aat lasWlatfan. Re 
is Iba amber of nany boaka aa India and Gaadkt aad iniematinaat 
aSalra. Ifia lateat baak fba Pnfrad Walfeaa »f lAs Waiid < i4 
Tr»atb» an Raw ta Win Or fanes (lal ad. 1913, aad Sod ad. 1M4) 
aiiffisata a baab for eeMtmetfaa Amatban poliay. At Jpnaat, Uta 
amber to a a aee fa tad wiib Raw Haxtsn HiiMaads Rabranlly, law 'Vvaa, 
Rrv Min4pv, M fnUmt Beelelaz^ 


formanee of tasks st band directed toward the 
improvement of our local community, state and nation, 
and we hope, tiie world. 

Fourth, being an American citizen means not only 
taking part in the civic affairs of one’s community but 
also active participation in the making of policy for 
one’s community, state and nation—and the world. 1 
am looking forward with great eagerness to the day 
when I shall cast my first ballot in an election. America 
is called upon to demonstrate to the sick world that 
the way of ballots is far superior to the way of bullets 
—and much more enduring. 

Fifth, democracy rests upon the assumption that 
the voice of tlie people ia the voice of God. But the 
judgment or action of a people operating as a crowd 
or a mass is anything but divine. Hence the wise 
Thomas Jefferson laid down that an enlightened 
citizenry is an essential to a healthy democracy. I do 
not foresee this nation of ours doing anything seriously 
wrong ; but if ever, unfortunately, my America should 
tread the path of wrong-doing and unrighteousness, I 
would discharge my obligation as a citizen by workiiy? 
with might and main for righteousness and^ justice and 
goodwill. 

Sixth, my acquisition of American citizenship today 
reminds me of my childhood experiences. In a literal 
sense, George Wasliington beckoned to me to come 
to this country. In the Second Gujarati Reader of my 
grade school, there was a lesson about a boy named 
George Washington and about his experience with the 
cherry tree ami his Dad. The lesson ended by saying, 
"And the truth-telling George Washington became the 
Father of his country.” In my childish way of think¬ 
ing, I mused to myself that if George Washington was 
so good and if he became the Father of bis country, 
his children too must be good and truth-telling ; 
some day I ought to visit George Washington’s 
children. Well, I have been here for a quarter of a 
century and I can truthfully say that my childirii 
picture of George Washington’s children has been 
found to be true—^tnie, that is, in every respect ex¬ 
cept when the American people are engaged in * 
political election campaign. I cannot vouch for the 
truthfulness of Washington’s children when th^ are 
engaged in the national pastime of election campaigns! 
That reminds me that as a citizen I am assuming a 
special responsibility to try out whether an election 
campaign cannot be carried on without mud-slinging. 

Seventh, to the saints and heroes of India I have 
now added the heroes and sunts and statesmen of the 
New World. I can visualize Emperor Asoka (3rd cen¬ 
tury, BX3.) and William Penn walking hand-in-hand, 
striving to bring about a wwless world. The wise and 
heroio WaAington, the statesman Thomas J^ereon, 
the ph0os(R>hic Benjamin Frankhn, the saintly Un- 
ooln, the soldieriy and Lee—^heze nutkera of 

Amoiea ant aow part of my forebears. Emerson and 
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Thoreau and Walt Whitman reinforce the outlook of 
\iniveraaliam I had inherited from the culture of 
India. 

Eighth, as a humI||B soldier in the non-violent 
army of Mahtftma Gandhi, I contributed my share 
toward the breakup of the British Empire in India. 
The result, however, is less pleasing than anticipated, 
now that the British Raj is about to make its exit. 
India is distraught and divided. I bope she may learn 
from the federal union idea of America. However, it 
is not for me now to urge upon India any specific 
plan of action ; I can but offer a bit of advice as an 
American citizen interested in the well-being of India’s 
four hundred million people. 

Ninth, as an American citizen I cannot be blind 
to the gigantic tasks confronting us of the present 
generation both at homo and abroad. Herfj at home 
the relations between c.apital and labor must be 
adjusted on the basis of mutual accommodation and 
reciprocal responsibility. Political liberty must be 
implemented witli economic security within the frame¬ 
work of our democratic society’. Abroad, even before 
the last, shot of the military campaigns was heard, a 
new threat to peace and orderly procedure was poscil 
by our Ally, the Soviet Union. The iron curtain must 
be lifted if the world in our generation i.s to ex¬ 
perience a «cw birth of freedom. As an • American 
citizen, I am proud of the statesmanlike behavior and 
accomplishments of General McArthur in Japan. But 
our handling of the China situation is less satisfactory. 

I believe Yalta was an act of appeasement, and must 
be undone. The Truman-Marshall doctrine j.s worthy 
of the noble traditions of America. One must say, 
however, that there is a certain amount of timidity in 
our State. Department, The descendants of pioneer-s 

- :0 


must cast off timidity, Co-operaj^ion, secured at the 
expense of compromise and appeasesaent, is not worth 
having. Non-co-operation resting on principle is pre¬ 
ferable to co-operation based on appeaseioent. The 
solid body of American principles of democracy i* 
more than a match for Uie most rampant totalitarian¬ 
ism in the world. 

Tenth, as an American citizen, I realize the urgent 
need today for us to live in the spirit of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Great Emancipator. With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with chivalry toward 
the vanquished ; with firmness in the right, a.s God 
gives UB to see the right, let us strive on to bind up 
humanity’s wounds, to care for him, friend or foe, who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all, which may achieve and cherish a 
jii.st and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
n.itious. Such is the spirit of Lincoln, of America, 
within the context of our times. 

For generation.^ America has stood as a beacon- 
light to the world hungering for freedom. The Ameri¬ 
can Declaration of Independence has given inspiration 
to the tJppres.scd of the world. Tlie American Constitu¬ 
tion holds forth the promise of American life to all 
who care to accept it. American federalism may bring 
hope and life to a dying Europe and to strife-torn 
India and China. The American insistence on the dig¬ 
nity of man is the one bright spot in our darkened 
world. The Founding Fathers are watching us ; we 
cannot fail them. 

As an American citizen, 1 hope to do my humble 
share in maintaining intact the noble heritage of this 
great land, in enriching that heritage, and in bringing 
within the reach of all mankind the promise of 
American life. 


LABOUR CONDITION IN INDIA DURING THE WAR 


Bt LAKSHMI NARAIN GUPTA 


Though India has made much progress in her indus¬ 
trial developmenj; due to the two world wars, yet 
organised industries regulated by the Factory Legis¬ 
lation absorb only 9*4 per cent of the total working 
population. An idea of this can be had from the total 
number of workers engaged in the factories : 

Feor Average daily number of 

persons employed 

1938 1,740,331 

• 1989 1,748,1561 

1940 - 1,844,428 

1941 2,156377 

1M2 2,282387 

1243 2,436312 

1944. (figures are estimat^) 4384338 

Thou^ the number of workers employed In fac¬ 
tories is very small as compared to those in othei 
countries yet the industrialists and the Government 
have so fsr not been able to offer them good facilities 


so that they may bo more efficient and more workers 
may be attracte.1 to serve in the factories. 

The condition of the Indian labourers engaged 
the various kiqds ol industries is very pitiable. They 
have a very low standard of living. According to the 
report of the Director of the Nutrition Research 
Laboratory, “The majority of the population lives on 
a diet far renmte from the moat moderate standards 
of adequate nutrition ” Their life is no better than 
that of a dog. Their condition is no doubt somewhat 
better in factories owned by a few eminent industrial¬ 
ists. 

There is excessive crowding in the industrial towns, 
such as in Bombay, Cawnpore and Calcutta, ot«. Tbe 
largest increase has been in Cawnpore and then in 
Ahmedabad between 1981 and 1941, which is 99 
per cent and 97 per cent respectively, niis was all 
during the war. In spite of the fact that the population 
has nearly doubled there has been up proper 
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bousing flcheme for the increased ]}opulation except 
the starting of a few developtnent societies after the 
war. ’ 

The workers live in ohawls^ huts, and even on roads 
situated in unhealthy localities, having no medical 
facilities, no adequat.j water supply for drinking and 
other purposes, no proper disposal of sewage and 
rubbish, etc. The Government hospitals do not care a 
bit for thenni. ' 

Besides this, the condition in the factories is also 
very unhygienic. AH these defects not only decrease the 
efficiency Of the workers, but also reduces the expec¬ 
tation of life which is a blot on our society. 

More than this, there are all sorts of underhand 
policies which are played at the time of recruitment. 
There is no security of sendee for these workers, for 
they are alway.s at the mercy of the employers who 
may turn them out at any time they like. They are 
made the tools of the political parties, who exploit 
them only for attaining their political ends and who 
have no interest in the welfare of the workers. The 
workers are iinder-frd and under-clothed. 


Wjib 

With this condition of the Indian workers, the wM 
began in 1938. Thoug^j the wages of the workers hsve 
gone high, the State is takin|kinnre interest in labour 
problems. Working hours ha^ been -reduced from 54 
to 48 since the year 1946, labour legidations have 
been passed, social security schemes have been pre¬ 
pared. Housing schemes are there and several other 
schemes are under consideration, but as it is 
even now one can very safely come to the 
conclusion that the condition of the Indian workers 
has in no way improved during the war. The questiofi 
which naturally arises is that what is the reason for 
this, in spite of the fact that wages have been increased 
and working hours reduced. 


The simple reason is that though the wages have 
increased yet the cost of living has gone higher tha^ 
the increase in wages. As soon as the war began the 
prices slowly began to rise, but they were at their 
highest level in 1943-44, which can be seen from the 
following table : 


Index of Wholesale Prices 


End of July, 1814=100 



Calcutta 

Bombay 

General 
19th August 
1939=100 
(a) 

1938 

108 

109 

118-7 

1940 

120 

118 

118-0 

1841 

139 

137 

130-0 

1942 

185 

219 

169-4 

1943 

307 

(c) 

229-4 

1944 

298 


241-3 

1945 

289 


244-1 

(a) Avenge 

of 5 moa^g 

(b) Aveitgv of 

4 mondu, (e) 


The latest figuteii^ from the Economic Advisor’s 
Index of wholesale-Tprices cf food articles (base last 
week of August, 1939=100) for the week-end of August, 
1947, worked out to 283-4 as compared with 283-9 
(revised) for the previous week and 262-2 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

During the week cereals and pulses remained 
stalionajy at 293-6 and 535-0 respectively while that 
for other food articles advanced from 226-9 (revised) 
to 228-2. 

During the war India was the principal base ot 
operations on both the sides, ije.. East and West. As a 
result of it employment increased in those factories 
producing munitions, though most of the workers were 
mainly unskilled. But os a result of' increased indus¬ 
trial activity it was essential for tho Goverament to 
improve the labour relations and welfare facilities. 
Accordingly, steps were taken for the same and ordi¬ 
nances were passed. 

1 . National S<avice Ordinance ; During the war, 
there was control on technically trained workers. So, 
in. order to take maximum advantage from them the 
above ordinance was passed. According to this ordi- 
naace, various categories of skilled and semi-skilled 
artisann were specifically mentioned in a schedule and 
afl .Stnih technical workers between 18 and 50 years 
wiip vm id smf4 forces irere ihMo 


All India Working class cost of living 

Food index in Bombay City 


last week, Aug., 

Year ending June, 

1939=100 

1934=100 

(b) 

w 

112-1 u 

106 

107-3 

112 

116-6 

122 

153-6 

157 

265-8 

230 

234-6 

237 

235-3 

232 (d) 


Dincmitinufld, (d) Average o( B montbi. 

liable for employment in national service. Any factory 
engaged in war-work could bo declared by notification 
to be a factory engaged in national work. The ordi¬ 
nance was amended in 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
and thereby a number of changes were introduced. 

2. Several other ordinances were passed for the 
regulation of employment: 

i. Essential Service Maintenance Ordinance 
(1841) ; Whereby all the workers employed under 
the (Drown or private concern were declared to be 
essential in the interests of the war efforts and eo 
the workers were required to stick to their jcA>a. 

ii. Motor Vehicles Drivers Ordincmee No. V oi 
J94S : Under whicti the Government was empowered 
to rMuisirion the services of any person or pw-sons 
qualified to drive the motor vehicles. 

iii EaUway MUitary Personnel Ordinance, 19411 1 
Regulating the employment of aaismbem of the 
armed forces in the working and management of 
Railways. 

8 . Eyle 81^A of the Defence of India Rtdes, i94iit 
Gives power to the Government of India .: to ensBre 
that disputes, when -they arise, are settJed without the 
neceasty iff resorting to direct sotion: The rule 
empowers the Government to refer industrial disputes 
to ’‘adjudication” with the provison that adjudicatatm 
award can be enforced by the Government. 

Different training sohemes weie also 

(Msf tbe ipqw pe^ mok u i 
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1, ^echttical framing Scheme ; Hie acbeioe wa* 
instituted by tbe Qovernmeat of India in 1940 to 
provide for the Technical Branches of the Defence 
Services and for ordnance and munitions factories. 

2. Bevin Twtmgi This scheme was outlined by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin in 1940 for the training of Indian 
wockera in factories and workshops in England with 
tbe object of accelerating miunitions production m 
India. 

Certain other steps were taken for improving the 
epndition of tlie Indian workers and ordinances were 
passed to that effect. 

Stalutory Coal Mims Labow Welfare Fund of 
1944 was created under powers confeired by S. 72 
of the Goveinment of India Act, 1935, for improve¬ 
ment of conditions of labour in Coal Mines out ol 
funds derived from' a cess or an excise duty. 

War Injuries Compensation Insurance Scheme : To 
impose obligation on tlu; employer to pay compensa- 
liou in respiict of war injuries. 

Creation of “Employment Exchanges” : 'I'he 
Government decided to start Employment Exchanges 
in 1943 fo,r eunploymsnt of those persons who have 
been thrown out of employment after the war and now 
the number of such exchanges have increased consider¬ 
ably. 

• iNDVIaTBlAL IteLATIONB 

During the war a number of strikes took place 
though the number of such strikes had been fewer than 
what they were during tbe last year. Concerning this 
the Royal Commission on Labour rightly reported in 
1931 that: 

“An important factor at work in creating 
industrial unrest in India is the lack of contact 
which too often exists between employers and 
employed. There are employers who by special 
efforts, have established reasonably close touch with 
their workers, 5ut they are exceptional. In practi¬ 
cally every centre and every industry (with the 
exception of planUtions) tlie lack of contact and 
understanding is evident. In the interests of all 
concerned, we urge that every effort should be 
made to bridge the gulf." 

The same warning was repeated by Mr. Harold 
Butler, British Minister in Washington, and formerly 
director of International Labour office, who visited 
India in connection with an ofScial mission to the 
East in 1037. He said that 

"The problem of Industrial relations may be 
considered to be the chief problem confronting 
Indian industries at the present time, and one upon 
which further indusbri^ development to eomie 
extent depends." 

The Reconstruction Committee Report (II) say® 
that 

"Increased attention is being paid to labour 
matters, and there must in the post-war period be 
a quickening up of progress throughout thr. labour 
field. Labour policy must .produce conditions in 
which labour can Teel that it iB*«a partner in industry 
•nd in. the undertakings in which it works and 
whi(h enture to labour fair conditions both of 
work and relaxation.** 

With tbs outbreak of the war, in order to main- 
teia tbs production level st Re msifaium, it 


essential for the Government to cirS tttofe for Indus¬ 
trial Relations and so>m January, 1942, the Govern¬ 
ment of India by a notuicatiou added Rule 8i-A of 
Defence of India Rules in order to put a cheek to the 
strikes and lock-outs. The rule empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to make general or special orders to suit the 
local requirements to pixiliibit strikes and lock-outs 
and refer any dispute for cunciliaiiou or adjudication, 
to require the employers to observe such terms and 
conditions of employment as might be spccilicd so as 
to enforce the decision of the adjudicatois^ Laier on 
Provincial Governments were also vested with such 
powers and it was specified that nobody cuuld go on 
strikes unless two weeks prior notice has been given. 
It was also provided that when a certain dispute has 
been referred for adjudication or conciliation nobody 
could go on strike and for two months Uicrefore 
certain amendments were later on made in the above 
ordinance. 

In Bombay, Industrial Disputes Act (1938) was 
amended in 1041 which applied only to Textile indus¬ 
try and which set up a machinery for arbitration of 
disputes in which both the parties agreed to arbitration- 
The amendment made arbitration compul-sory in cer¬ 
tain cases as a war measure and thi.s empowered the 
Goveinmcnt to refer to arbitration any dispute which 
it deems will lead to serious disorder or may cause 
hardships to the community or affect the industry 
adi ersely. 

The reason.? which seem to hold good arc tiiat 
Labour is becoming conscious, it rescula the high 
profits made by the industrialists, it is not satidied 
only with a living wage but it -also wants a share in 
the management. Another reason segais to be that there 
are interested political parties vfjso jjavc no interest in 
the welfare of the workere except that of the attain¬ 
ment of their political ends, so India at pre.scnt needs 
sound trade unionism and good labour leadership. 

During the war several Labour Conferences were 
held to devise means for putting a stop to the strikes. 
The Central Government appointed Labour Adviser in 
the Labour Department and 7 assistants for industrial 
areas in different parts of the country. In 1945, a 
sepanate machftiery was set up for the promotion of 
industrial relations. - The orgam'-sation consisted of 
Chief Labour Commissioners with headquarters at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Laliore respectively and 23 
labour inspectors located at various centres throughout 
the countiy. It will deal with industrial relations, 
conciliation of labour disputes, administration of labour 
legislation, collection of information on wages and 
other labour matters. 

Labour welfare during the war took the form of 
assistance to workers by the establishment at or near 
the workshops, of canteens and restaurants as well as 
shops for sale at concession rates of food, grains, cloth 
and other essential goods which were being sold at 
much cheaper rates than tbe^ usual rates prevailing in 
the market. 

Today there seems to be a strike fever, 
eveiyiriteM worken bav« % miad to ateike at aay 
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time. It hu i^resd like aa infeetidas dieease. Those 
who could aever dream of strikes have gone on long 
strikes, such as Banks, Post Offices, Railways. The 
largest number of strikes took place in the year 1B46>M 
an idea of which can be had from the following 
statistics: 


Year 

No.oi 

Workers 

Loss oj 


Disputes 

involved 

Handays 

1941 

339 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 

694 

772,653 

6,779,946 

1943 

716 

525,088 

2,342,287 

1944 

658 

530,015 

3,447,300 

1945 

848 

782,192 

3,940,892 

1940 (up to 

1,115 

1,508,757 

7,496,292 


July) 

As a result of these strikes the production in the 
factories have considerably gone down. The problem 
at present before the Goveiument in power is that of 
increased production. The labour member, the Hon^ble 
Mr. Jagjiwan Rani, Government of India, while speak¬ 
ing at the 8th session of the Indian Labour Confer¬ 
ence declared, "Our watchward should be im¬ 
proved working and living condition for the workers 
and increased productivity.” Stressing the need for 
increased production he said, “A mere increase iu 
wages, unaccompanied by increased productivity will 
be worse than useless, because it will set in train a 
vicious inflationary spiral of high prices and high 
wages each trying to catch up with tile other.” As the 
labour member rightly observed, “These (improved 
working conditions and increased productivity) can be 
brought about only by each party recognising not only 
its rights but its obligations not only to the other 
party but to the community as a whole.” Elucidating 
how a strike in an important industry dislocales the 
entire economic structure he said, “A strike in an 
important industry is not merely a dispute between an 
employer and a worker but involves a stoppage of 
production, which causes serious inconvenience to the 
community.” 

During the war, coal mining labour presented 
special problems. The usual workers were attracted by 
other wartime occupations in the neighbouring areas 
either because of their less arduous 'character or 
because of hi^ remuneration offered. So there was 
special need for’improving the amenities provided for 
the miners and in order to promote the welfare of 
coal miners, the Coal Mines Labmir Welfare Ordinance 
was passed in 1944. Tlie ordinance provided for the 
establishment of a fund to finance welfare Activities. 
The fimd was to be made up of a levy or cess by the 
Central Government at a rate (not less than one anna 
end not more than four annas a ton) to be fixed from 
time to time. This fund could be-ttUIised for building 
purposes or improvement of housing and the provision 
of water supply facilities for washing, educational and 
rettreatumal facilities, measures for improving public 
healtib sanitation and standard of living of miners 
generally. The Central Government also ai^ointed a 
C(h 4 Miners’ Welfare Commission. ' 

mte fflost important problem at piaaeat befon m 


is that of agricultural labour, which forms the major 
part of our country. Up to this time, no attention has 
^en paid to them, but tire latest five-year plan of the 
Central Qovemment makes proviaon for the improve¬ 
ment of their condition and some positive steps are 
likely to be taken. Next is the problem of seamen 
whose condition has not as yet been improved. 

Govbrnment Plans 

For the improvement of labour conditions, the 
Central and Provincial Governments have got their 
different plans. Among these a programme for Health. 
Insurance has been prepared by the Central Govern¬ 
ment known as “Adarkar Plan of Health Insurance.” 
The difficulty up to this lime had been that the 
Central Government as well as the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments had not been taking any interest iu such plans 
and they were not ready to finance the scheme. But 
with the coming of the new government in power, we 
hope that it will give full consideration to the plan 
and give every possible financial help to the scheme 
in order to improve the condition of tlie worker. 

The latest plan of the present Govcnimont for 
improving labour condition is the five-year plan. The 
Labour Member, the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, 
addressing the Provincial Labour Ministers* Ck)nference 
suggested that there is need for the inst,ibition of a 
Ministers’ Conference which would meet regularly once 
a year to formulate a policy and periodically review 
its execution. 

“Our immediate task,” the Labour Minister said, 
“will relate to the promotion of fair wage agreements, 
standardisation of wages, rationalisation of the rates of 
defimes.s allowances, organisation of Industrial Training 
and apprcnticosliip schemes with a view to improve 
tlie productive and earning capacity of workers, regu¬ 
lation, and improvement of working conditions iu 
factories, mines, transport service.^ and shops, elimina¬ 
tion of contract labour, provision of medical and 
monetary relief to workera during sickne® and provi¬ 
sion of housing.” 

Taking the above fads into consideration we can 
safely conclude that India needs much improvement 
in her labour condition. In order to attain it, “there 
will be an increasing need for contact and co¬ 
ordination between Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, employers and workers and plans for a fuUer 
utilisation of the newly created tripartite labour 
conference.” ^ 

With the opening of the I. L. 0., the scope for im¬ 
provement has of course widened, but still little is being 
done according to the decisions. There is need of 
improving the factory conditions, hours of work, holi¬ 
days, welfare work, housing condition, social security 
and trade unionism, etc. All these will lead to an 
increase in efficiency of the Indian labour wMoh has 
not as yet been attained in spite of the fact that the 
hours of work have been reduced and Wages have been 
increased to a considerably high level. With the coming 
of the popular. Government in power, we hope that 
everything posribld trill be done for impro'ring the 
Istow condition in India. 



SANS&itlX' AS THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 

Bt pAum AMAJaBNDRAMOHAN TARKATIRTHA 


Sansksit k tkf oldest living language oi India. The 
literature ol the Vedas, which embody all our knowledge 
in San^rit, cannot even be approximately dated. Max- 
muller Itcsitatingly placed the beginning of the Vedic liter* 
ature in the latter half of the second tnillenniuni B.C. Tilak 
and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date much 
furtlter back. Many eminent Indian scholars aie inclined 
to date the Vedas at least Imyond the eighth milii'nniiim 
B.C. on astrunoniical ground^, Without entering into the 
controversy, it can liowever lie safely said that the second 
millennium B.C. has been accepted us tlic latest dale for 
the Vedas. 

Sanskrit enjoys a unity of literature and continiiiiy ot 
existence as no other language in the world cau cluini. The 
unity of a literature ronsi-is, on the one hand, in the 
persistence of a language, which remains from fii-it lo last 
intelligible, and on tlie other hand in the continuity of 
works handed down fruon generation to generation. Sans* 
krii satisfic-- hi>ih these tests. 

India is now politically free but intellectual freedom 
is yet to come. Tlie first task of a liberated country is to 
resuscitate its hoary culture and tradition. But we have 
not addresstgl nurseKcs to tliis prime tusk ol a newly-freed 
country. Our mind is still in chains and our eyes fixed 
on the West. It is only natural because, all out leaders 
ha>c had only western education in their life ainl had little 
opportunity to kn>sw and respect our own iheruture which 
etnbodies, in Sanskrit, the greatest wisd<»m of the world. 
1'here are exceptions, no doubt, among them but immediute 
inioresls seem to cloud their cultural vision. 

The national language of India continues to be a 
subject of controversy. The claim for a proviwial language 
of India to be elevated t» the .status of national language, 
naturally evokes protest and suspicion. The proi«)sal for 
nuking Hindi the lingua frarwa was not received with 
enthusiasm in South India and Eastern India. Likewise 
a second proposal to have Bemgali in that place was not 
viewed with approval. Again, the demand of the Muslims 
for tlie recognition of Urdu, including its script remained. 
Gondbiji strnok a middle appeasing course and tried to 
have a mixed language called Hindustani to he written 
both in the Devnagri and Urdu scripts. After the parti¬ 
tion of India, and specially after the adoption of Urdu 
as the lingua franca of Pakistan to the total exclusion of 
BUnority language claims, there is no reason vdiy Hindu- 
atani or the Urdu script should degrade Indian national 
kngi^o and script. Just as Bihar cannot adopt Tamil 
or Andhra cannot accept Pushtu as her own, 'India is 
under no obligadon to honour Urdu by disfiguring her 
own ancient language and literature. 

A national laagui^e should have the following criteria; 

(a) No psovinefal language should be lielittled by it, 

(fi) Its Wedth of words shotSd be immmise and its 
gnaatmor periect and oapdde of obiaing new words as 
nd when oocoalon arises, 

<ej ^ '!ia ddo to eigttets the highest ihov|d>t And 
Idsdon, « 


(d) It has a vocabulary sufficient to give expression 
even to technical subjects like fine arts, architerhturc, 
science, medicine, military arts and the like, and 

(e) It ought U> be the vehicle for the civilisation of 
the entire country. 

Only Sanskrit satisfies these tests, Most of the pro¬ 
vincial ]anguage,s are derivatives of Sanskrit. If Hindi 
with its undeveloped literature can claim to Ik the lingua 
franca of India, Bengali can certainly make that claim 
with a far greater wealth of literature and an almost 
equal expanse. ITie claim ,jf both can however be com- 
pn mised by asking them to rc<mgnizc the claim of mother 
Sanskrit. North, West, South and Eastern India con have 
no valid ground for objection to adopt Sanskrit as the 
national language. It i.s iree from all iainl« of pruvinciolism. 
All the provinces still maintain centres of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing and a groat amount of inter-provincial intellectual in- 
icrcoursc niiil takes plan- through the medium of Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit is the root of many hrani'hes of kntrwledge. 
Its transceiulniial scriptures like Vedas and Upaniskads 
enjoy the admiration of international savants and arc 
objects of intensive .study all over the world. Germany, 
Russia. Britain and America have spent miUions on 
the procurement, study and translation of Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts. Works in Sanskrit on philoAopliy, literature, 
a.«lrouoray, medicine, music and political economy stand 
unparalleled in any other language, Sanskrit works on the 
subjects of testing pearls and scientific machinefie.s give 
only on indication that even raorlern technical tilings 
ran bo studied in that language. With its deep, wide 
and wealthy vocabularv, Sanskrit is the. only language in 
India which can trandute even the ino.st modern techni¬ 
cal books. It has recently been shown by one of our very 
eminent sfieiilisis that atomic energy was known in ancient 
India and was elalioralely studied. 

It is said that Sanskrit is a dead language. Nothing 
can he farther from truth. Sanskrit education is imfiaried 
in all the Universities. Colleges, Schools and thoiisauds of 
Toh alt over the; country. English seems to he a spoken 
language liecause it is the existing State language and is 
the language of tow.ns. The percentage of people who 
speak in Sanskrit in the countryside are much more in 
number than those who can simak English and their degree 
and intensity of knowledge is no less than the English 
scholars, Sanskrit 'was the Indian Court language till tlie 
coming of Muslims. Even a cursory study of Kautilyft'' 
will reveal that it is capable of dealing with all the modern 
problems of trade, industry, controls, licenses, labour 
troubles, special tribunals etc. and can with ease be used 
as a Court language. Sanskrit appears to be dead because 
it is dead in the minds of our leaders and administrators 
accustomed to think and speak in English. Sanskrit is 
not dead, it bos successfully withstood the onslaughts of 
Scythians, Huns and Musiitn. It can once again beeome 
the glmy of India and the wtm^ of world only if 
we give it its du^ by ri^plooing EngBdL tri& Sanskrit. 



THE PLACE OF ALCOHOL IN A NATIONAL REGONSmirCllON 

PLAN IN INDIA 

By RAMANI RANJAN CHOWDHURY, 

Mica SpeciaHiit and Industrial Planner, late o/ the Oovernment of India' 


Thk ORtcm AKD £Am.T Use of Ai^hol 
The term 'Vcotftol” is said to haw been derived from Arabic, 
^mteaning ‘the best, the finest’ and the name was given in the 
19th century to the wine distillate by Paracelsus. The 
materia] was known in early times as the golden drink 
only but the chemical and biological processes involved in 
the fermentation oif the “liquid that is capable of burning*', 
based on the principle of fermentation and distillationt 
'Were unknown before the development of m'ldern applied 
chemical science. 

Lavoisier knew that 100 parts of sugar and 9.7 parts 
of water yield 59.2 parts of alcohol and 50.6 pstris rtf 
carbonic acid gas. The first workable formula as given 
below was discovered by Gay Lussac, in principle; 

CoHiaOis — 2 CO 2 "1“ 2 C 2 H 0 O 

About the year 1818, Erxleben discovered that yeast 
constfttttes organisms of vegetable origin, which cauw fer- 
rnmatation and subsequently very real and rapid progress 
was made in .the science of fermentation. Laumr in 18.H7 
stated that yeast is fungus, the growth and propagation of 
which in sugar solutions will cause them to ferment; earlier 
about 1834. Kutzing recorded that the yeast eonsiitutes liv¬ 
ing organisms, which was followed by the vilalistic theory 
of Liebig, who tried to explain fermentation as a pundy 
chemical process of decomposition. Pasteur came thereafter 
with his epochal discovery that yeasts sprout or bud more 
readily if oxygen is introduced into tlie solution on whicli 
he hpised his aleoiwlic tiieory that fermentation is life with¬ 
out air. The oxygen needed for the yeast is .supplied by 
the sugar and changed into carbonic aicid, the unronsumed 
portion of the sugar changing siinulteneously into alcohol. 
The more recent developments have established that 
fermentation is not a .decomposithm process for change 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gis but a double decomptsi- 
tion, as represented by the following formulae; Part of 
the sugar changes into acetaldehyde, glycerine and car¬ 
bonic acid gas, the other part transforming itself into 
aoeiie acid, alcohol, glycerine and carbonic acid gas. 

The original formula of Gay Luesac. imerpreted in 
modem chemical language as ; 

Sugar — alcohol -f- carbonic acid gas i.e. 
CeHiaOa = 2C3H«Olf + 2COa 
is changed into : 

CsHtgOa (sugar) =; CH^HO (acetalde^ 
hyde) 4- CX )2 (carbonic acid gas) ■+• 
CaHsOa (glycerine. I 

•s '' & 

aCaHtjOo + HaO = CH2COOH + 

CjHjOH 2CaHB08 -4* XGa. 

, vtjKT, Sugar -f- water =: Aot*ic'acid + alcohol + 
glycerine + carbonic acid gaa. 


Glycerine '.—Glycerine is now produced primarily on 
the above formulae on the theory that the secondary sul¬ 
phites enter into a very loose combination witli sugar, 
which in aqueous solution, undergoes compiele dissoeia- 
tion. the sulphite combining with tlie aldehydes producing 
stable compounds. 

Main Inddstbial Fermentation PBomicTs 
The following may be said to he the chief industrial 
fermentation 'products: 

(t) Alcohols, including ethyl (fusel oil), prophyl, 
hntyl alcohols and glycerine. 

(t'l) Aldehydes, iuk'lnding acetaldehyde, acelol and 
furfurol. 

{Ui) Aeids like earbonir aeid, formic, acetic, butyric 
and succinic acids. 

(in) Ethers like acetic and succinic ethers. 

It may be noted here (hat there are a« many kinds of 
ethers as alcohols. Only the puicsi ethyl alcohol is in be 
used lor production of ether, the presence of fusel oil 
aldehydes, riU-., being prejudicial to satisfactory results. 
(v) Siilpliur compounds like hydrogen sulphide, etc., 
ft'/) Protein decomposition products. 

TYPF-S Of COMMERClAt Ai-cohoi.s 
Commercial alcohcul consists of three types. (/) Alco¬ 
hol for Drinking Purfioses or asiBeverage (u) Industrial Alco¬ 
hol and (m 7) Power or Fuel Alcohol. Use of alcohol as 
drink is well-kiukwn and I don't propose to discuss about 
its production. Our niational Government is already pledged 
to total prohibition as a nation-uplifting policy and we 
.siiould accordingly discourage its production for such pur¬ 
pose. The other I wo types of alcohol are of very great 
national importance. 

Jnoostkiai. Alcohoi. (the source of heat, light and power) 
This forms the basic or auxiliary material very essen¬ 
tial for productioni of hundreds of dhemical preparations of 
modern science tuid industry, including explosives, poison 
gases, airplane ‘dope* and many other war- essentials as well 
os peacetime civil needs including medical pre^rations 
and hosipital requisites. Indeed “Ethyl Alcohol” is cop- 
sidAed today as a mo^ important alcohol for industrial 
and scientific use, second peritaps to water. Without alco¬ 
hol, develepment of modern chemical industry will be 
seriously crippled if not totally stopped, just as would be 
the fate of Steel and Electric Industries, without pig iron 
and copper reqieetively. The Yarioos lines of industries 
requiring idoaliol as a basic or accessory essential cBreetly 
or indireAly are too nUoienMis to mention which hsriude 
,1^ }(^owiiig:-~ 
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(а) Solvent (or resine or dyes, e^., varnishes, lac¬ 
quers, etc. 

(б) Vehicle for iavouring fruit essences. 

(c) VoIaUle^vehicle arid diluent in bringing substances 
into solution, including a dye insoluble in water. 

(d) Preservation medium. 

i(e) Solvent vehicle for aseptic or antiseptic agent or 
disinfectant. 

(/) Solvent agent for nilro-cellulotse. 

(g) Solvent for scents and perfumes and many es¬ 
sentia) oils. 

(/i) Solvent for coating to '.protect steel. 

(i) Solvent for many inipuritics. 

(j) Alcohol solution of resin act.- O'- an uftent for 
vitrihable pigment and it also acts as a vehicle for flox. 

(At a rombusiible fuel ; aL'>> used a- n type of 
“solidified alcohol" as fuel. 

(/> Volatile agent foi the tan. 

t/n) The ignited vapour of aleoiiul makes llie mutitle 
iiicatidescenl. 

(«) Ale<»linv| acts as motive power I'<r inachineiy. 
to) As liare and aecessorv in> llie prodtiction of plastic 
and synthetics. 

Indeed the iinportaiiee of alcohol ir. iiiiodern progre.ss 
of bii'man artivities caiiiM'it be over-estimated, both in limes 
of p«-ace and war. 'The followinig remarks published by 
Afr, John C. (lapers, the Commissioner of the Internal 
Revenue. «>f the German Adroinisiralion, and made in a 
siaieraeni by the Aleoliol Trades Advisory Committee in 
1908 (Vide Harper's W<eekly, October 3. 19081. are. very 
illuminating en the siibjeci ; 

‘'Industrial alcohol is a matter of nearly as much 
concern to the German Empire a.s its army and navy; 
in fact, the elder Emperor inaugurated the industry for 
the primary purpose of having the ‘iOurt;e of light, 
heal and power within the Empire, independeni of 
petroleum prodiicls. H*f which Germany has none. That 
wise old Emperor, realising that some day. his empire 
might be forced, in time of war, to lie sclf-depcmlem 
and resourceful within its o.wn borders, deterniined to 
be indegiendeiit of petroleum products, all td which 
were and still' are .diipped into Germany from other 
countries and an elaborate paternal system wa» in¬ 
augurated, to insure as the government's ultimate safety 
source of lighr, heat and power, the Alcohol, which 
oould be produced from the German potato, imjw so 
carefaJIy cultivated for that purpose, as i. lias lieen 
for nearly 40 year#.” 

I 

India is yet industrially undeveloped, but with the 
progress in her extensive industrialisation under national 
reconstruction plans, the requirement »f alcohols both 
industrial and power types, will be enormous. India must 
aim at seltsufi&ciency for such an important and strategic 
commodity. We have immense scope to plam on our vege¬ 
table or agricultural resources for this purpose, much more 
eoooomicaRy than other countries, even including ljS.A., 
Germaiiy, .France, or Great Britain, who are handicapped 
in one or the other natural facton, compared to India. 


Power or Fuel Au:ohol * 

Ethyl alotdiol, as a motor fuel, used in admixture tvith 
gasuie^ or aromatic hydnocarbon distillates, has been in 
use im very large quantities in countries like U.S., Ger¬ 
many, U.K., France, South Africa and elsewhere. The 
composite motor fuels, containing 30 to 40 per cent alco¬ 
hol with an equal or larger proportion of gasolene, along 
with .oiuailer pt'rcentagc# of benzene and ether, can Im 
vaporized by the ordinary carburett'O* and are used now¬ 
adays in engines ratlier more sati.^factorily than gasolene 
alone. Between alcohnl and gBHoiene, the former is found 
to be more than 100 per cent cfBcienl and economic than 
the latter in respect of both compression pressure and 
thermal efificieiicy. in I .S..A.. alcohol is the most serMHis 
competitor of gasolene. I'lie producer of iwo-tbirds of 
the world's crude oil ai'd consumer of four-fifths of it. 
the Itnitcd .States hu^ to import annually vast qnanlilic<- 
of this material fnni) mcirrfias and large-scale atieinp’s 
are in progre.ss to produce aievdiol in gigantic plants fur 
mass productitm. so as to reduce the tiependency on 
foreign sources for .-uppK of siu;l» an csseiktial commodity. 

Wh> Aixonoi. PHEi-EHiisb Over G^sulem 

Tlie factors that call for use of alcohol as power inde¬ 
pendently or in adraixliiTc with gasolene or other oils are 
the following: 

la) .Alcohol restmrees. lieiiig tire pioduct of vege- 
luhic base.s. are inexhaustible, which is not the case with 
gasolene or other mineral (*ils. Potato, sugarcane and 
similar sugar-yielding vegetables can be grown liy planned 
scientific farming in any large quantities. 

Kb) Gasolene even of the iiigliest grade aviation type, 
is not entirely satisfactory as a motor fuel, at least lor air¬ 
craft. Inipnrilirs present therein cause oirrosion diffi¬ 
culties. Detonation troubles have been serious and its use 
tias not iteen found very economical on account of its 
difficulty in use at high compressions. (Industry and 
Kn/tinrering Chrmislry Vol. 15; N'O. 5, May. 1925 by H. A. 
Gardner of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Navy Department, 
U.S.A.) 

tc) Ready miscibility of alcohol with gasolene at all 
temperatures and in all proportions. 

id) Lower productive cost in case of aleoboi. 

<e) Freedom from gum-forming constituents or cor¬ 
rosive agents so that it does not atiacli or plug up val'ves 
or ufftx-t the interiors of the internal combustion engines 
and chambers thereof. 

(/) Unlike gasolene, alcohol is of anti-knock character 
and prevents detonation. 

(g) It gives greater mileage but no pre-ignition, 

(A) Greater and easier control of power produced by 
alcohol or in its suitable admixture. 

(i) Alcohol generates less heat in combustion engines 
needing conReqiienily less cooling water; the cylinder tem¬ 
perature being lowm- the cylinder lulwication factors arc 
eliminated, reducing the carbon deposits to almost the 
nil point. 
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(/) Aicohol jSre i« more tesdily extinguisbabte by 
water, whereas in case of sasolene'fires, water mofe readily 
inflames and spreads it. Ei>en if dilated to SO per cent 
with water, alcolioil continues to operate an engine.^ 

Use Or Alcocas In Aviation And Automobiles 
Alcohol fuels have been developed for use in airplanes. 
High-grade gasolene for aviation purposes can be advan¬ 
tageously reduced by an admixture of alcohol, ben»)l ami 
etheir. Apart from the saving in air-mileage, it retltices 
the chance (Of forced landings by keeping the spar plugs 
and engine cylinders, free of carbon deposits and oil ac¬ 
cumulations. The motor using alcohol is rci>oried to give 
at least 25 per eent more power than gasolene. Ah-ohol 

- :0 


having oxygen in. its moiecuJgT composition, reqfuhres lesa 
air for its combustion than gasolene, thus taking ^eaa 
B.T.U. for the heating of this air. 

South Africa has developed a process patented under 
the name of “Natalite’*, which is an adn^xtore oif 95 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, ether, pyridine (ammonia or themethy- 
lamine) and a denaturent like arsenic acid. On similar 
principle, a material “Etbulite” has been developed by the 
admixture of a large ipercenuige of alcohol and a small pro- 
portion of ether. It eliminates the chance of violent ex¬ 
plosions, usual with the use of gasolene and other motor 
spirits. The wear and tear in the luolnr and the ear is 
much less, due specially to the more smooth runs, than with 
gasolene. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-MUSUM POUTY 

By Y. KRISHAlSf 


An outalandiiig feature which slrikca a sludeui ot 
Indo-Muslim history is the numci'ous and rapid 
ohangcfi in rulers and dynasties winch occurred during 
the Sultanate period at Delhi. The Ghorics wen- fol¬ 
lowed by the Slaves, the Khiljis, Ttighlaka, Lodlii^. 
Sayyids and the Siiris in a short span of 300 years. 
Dynasties were short-lived. 

But with tlie coming of the Great Mughal-i, an 
important change is noticeable—the succession coine-s 
to be confined to the Mughal house. Rebellions for Ihc 
throne were many, but, unlike what happened before, 
hhey were mostly confined to the members of the loyai 
family. 

The dynastic instability of the Sultanate period 
was primarily due to an absence of law of succession 
in Ihci Statu. This w'at a legacy which the Muslim' 
invaders of India had brought from abroad. During 
their nativity, tfie Arab Muslims were democratically 
organized. The Caliph was merely an elect of the 
faithful; in fact, he was one of the so many ordinary 
citizens of the Islamic State. The Muslim brotherhood 
was the sovereign body. 

This democratic feature of the Arab jiolity 
suffered perversion due to force of circumstances. 

As the boundaries of Islam widened and as the 
number of the faithful swelled, the election of the 
Caliph by all the believers became impossible, bcenusc 
the Muslims like the Gredcs and the Romans, failed 
to evolve a system of representation. The famous 
phrase “Democracy dies five miles from the parish 
pump" is eminently applicable -in this case. As the 
“ancient City State expanded into the empire ~.of 
Alexander and Caeser, self-government disappeared 
hecaiUK representation had not been developed.” This 
pbeoadleBon repeated itself in the annals of Islam. 

that the elective principle was discarded, on 
the ocHXtnuy, the Mnidims clung to it. Anybody 
had ppmt eaou^ could set himsalf up as the Osliph 


«r Hic Sultan and he ulwiiy.'i kept up the fiction of 
election unimpaired by getting liimself elected by a 
handful of-hia followi’rs who would form the ‘‘faithful” 
and elect the ruler. It was the impo.<s>ibiyty of real 
election on the one hand, and the keeping up of the 
fiction of election on the other which powerfully 
milit.aU'd against the evolution of a peaceful law of 
succi'ssioD. The inevitable sequel was that ‘sovereignty 
became a privilege of the mightiest.’ Military adven¬ 
tures could flourish in such circumstances. Thus wn 
find in the annuls of the Sullanato in India, anybody 
who was powerful enO'Ugh could set up as the njlnr 
on the throne of Delhi. There was nothing in the. 
Muslim law to prevent rebellion against the authority 
of the ruler and succession to the throne came to be 
regulated t)y the .«word. It meant the survival of the 
fittest—fittest in terrorizing people into submission, n.ip., 
men like Balbnn and Alanddin. It inevitably produced 
adventurers, military regimes and armed despotisms, 
for only a militarist could hope to scotch any chal¬ 
lenges to ihi.s authority. The kaleidoscopic changes on 
the throne of Delhi were the inevitable consequence 
of the virtual absence of law of succession. 

To buttre®! their authority further in the eyes of 
the Muslims, to give it a clock of constitutionaliian, 
the Sultans of Delhi recognised the J^talifa, they 
became his self-appointed lieutenants which incidentally 
demonstrated the unity of the Mamie world. Tbe fic¬ 
tion of Khilafat had a chequered history till it' was 
finals shed, by the Mughals. It is doubtful if it had 
any material effect on the fortunes of any house or 
ruler and it died of its inherent futility. 

But in the 'law of suoeearion’ there came a wet- 
come change with the Great Mughals.* They, it must 

* Hi* iMt that Htunirun laoeMdri hy Mi sMim Ma AUm 
'd«M not UdleiM thil tSi cbulg* bid itiNsd miHm. That ti mstdr 
n todtaa 
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be recogoieed, made no attempt io evolve a law of 
niceeasion. Rebellions for the throne, to say the least, 
were not infrequent and the War of Bucceasioa among 
the sons of Shahjahan is a striking example of the fact 
that the death of the ruler was a signal for a scramble 
for power. In fact, the "absence of law of succession” 
was responsible for the st.ruggles and intrigues among 
the members of the Mughal house for the Crown, but 
this factor now operated in a different milieu and 
thereby suffered a transmutation which made the 
sceptre the prerogative of the Mughal house. 

Akbar wa.s responsible for the revolution in Bj:li- 
giou.s I’oliey whieh assured I'oligious freedom to tiic 
aon-Mii3lim.s. Religious diswriminnlion or persecution 
was a notable feature of the pre-Mughal period. It 
was the removal of religious disabilities, nay, the posi¬ 
tive support whieh Akbar gave to other religions that 
won him and for his family the support of the over¬ 
whelming millions of non-Muslima that inhabited India 
in general and of the Rajputs and the Hindu biiveau- 
•ratd in partieuhir. One cannot over-estimate the 
psychologicfil reaction that this policj' must have 
[•roduced among the non-Muslims towards the Mughal 
hoa^e. Previourly tlwse people had been indifferent, 
any, even hostile to the fate of the dynasties for 
obvious reasons. But now they had a stake in the 
Mughal line ^with which was associated the policy of 
I'eligions frecdomi. N(me but a member of the Mughal 
luniw' couhl rebel for the throne, in which case now 
the non-Muslim at least could be expected to remain 
in-utral. For others, their im-vitable hostility would not 
only dim but. also imperil the chances Oif success. It 
was AkbarV religious policy that assured Mughal rule 
a .suriwisingly long span of life. 

With the .abandonment of that policy by thi* able 
Auiitngzib, the empiio fell. But even tlxm the Mughal 
dynasty weathered the slonn. It h.ad stayed too long 
and tliat fact had affected Muslim mind so deeply that 
the Muslima had come to believe that the Mughiils 
were destined to rule (ndia. Time, vigour of Iboir 
adminiatration and their brilliant aehievements had 
cast a halo round the Mughals which the policy of 
Aurangsib could not deslroy. Possibly the Hindu 
•-lief about the Divine origin of Kingship had come 
to affect the Muslim mind too. The tremendous hold 
which tihe dynasty had come to have on people’s minds 
is shown by the fact that even the Marhattag main¬ 
tained the Mughal Emperor wlien they occiqned Delhi. 
Thug after 1709 adventurers might play the /ole of 
ung-makers but it was unimaginable for them to 
aqrire for kjngship. It was this change in the law of 
iccesSion which mellowed down the militaiy caaracter 
•f Indo-Muslim polity by narrowing the field from 
which any threats to royal authority could be expected 
and enabled the civil administration to be developed. 

As a result of the Revolution in Religious Policy, 
the Muslim State in India was secularised. In foot, 
the process in that direction had started earlier with 


Alauddin Khilji. Alauddin was eminently a practical 
ruler and placed the interest of State above everything 
else and over-rode religious considerations where neces¬ 
sary^ Hiis process was however, unfortunately, reversed 
under Feroze Tugdrlak. But it is to Akbar’s credit that 
be established the first Muriim secular state in India. 
Tihe State ceased to bo tbeocentric. 

The secularization of the Slate found its philo¬ 
sophical expression in the new concept oi sovereignty 
propounded by Abul Fazl and its practical expression 
in th(.‘ transforaiation of the character of Indo-Muslim 
biircaucraiiy. In Islam, Muslim law as represented by 
the Quran and the Hadis is sovereign, and the 
duty of the Caliph or Sultan is to interpret and enforce, 
the law. The Shar is the only guide in all matters. 
But now Abu! Fazl held that the king must be above 
religions differences ; he should act as cireiinw 
stances dennand and be guided by reason rather than 
by any canonical authority. According to Abul Fazl, a 
monarch would be unfit for his exalted ofince unless 
he showed equal consideration for all religions. The 
(vhange in the concept of kingship is significant. It has 
been rightly observed that for Abul Fazl’s monarch 
“both Islamic law and Hadis cease to be the Code oi 
his governnieiil . . It found its concrete expression 
in the changed charae.ler of the Mughal bureaucracy. 

The process in that direction had started earlier, 
though in a different way. The rise of the Khiijis was 
an eyesore to the Turks who had hitherto monopolised 
•ill the powei in the Slate Naturally they had to accept 
the inevitable sullen iui-lility of the latter who in their 
impotent rage would n(it co-operak*. The Khiiji.s had 
to dei>eud uiion the Indian Muslims, who, having no 
preten-'ion-' to power, wore dependable. The socially 
inferior status of the Kliiljia and the Tughlaks broke 
the spell of Turkish siiTieriority. The return of the 
Tiirk.s as Mtighab to power did not reverse this pro¬ 
cess. On the contrary, Akbar’s religious policy threw 
open the gates of public services to non-Muelims. 
Ability became the criterion of recruitmepj;. The Hindu 
genius which hitherto could not find ample scope, was 
now yokpfl in the service of the State and had an 
active interest in the Mughal house. Todar Mai, Man 
Singh, Birlinl, Jai Singh, .faswunt Singh stand out pre¬ 
eminently in the galaxy of Mughal adimanistrators. 

The coming of the Groat Mughals, thus, marks a 
watershed in Indian history. The other innumerable 
achievements which they had to their credit—^re¬ 
organization of public services, land revenue reforms, 
territorial conquests, patronage of art, to mention a 
few—would not have been either achieved or been 
lasting but for the strength- which the State had now 
acqUTed through the chahges in its texture. 

Dynastic instability ceased ; the Mughal House 
was firmly planted in Indian soil. The State was socu- 
lariacd and thereby broad-based. On this was reared the 
greatness for vdi^ch the Mughals are called ‘Great.’ 

* Hid Muun ; Central Structure a/ lAc Muthal Empire, p. 41. 




A GLIMPSE INTO ATOMIC RESEARCH 

By M. S. SINHA, djm., 

Boae Research Institute, Calcutta 


The word ‘atom’ has become so common today that 
some newly floated company has been named as “The 
Atom Ltd.” whereas only two years ago the word was 
unknown to almost all except a very few. Today it is 
■just the opposite; almost everyone knows what an 
atom is, or I would rather say what coloasal power the 
atom possesses. But it will not be far from truth if I 
say that besides knowing that the atom is the smallest 
indivisible part of every element, vciy few know the 
intricate details of the inside of an atom. So I believe 
it will be an interesting story if 1- attemid to give 
here an outline of the present-day knowledge about the 
atom‘and how that knowledge has been developed step 
by step. 

Inthoduction 

An atom, as you all know, is the smallest 
indivisible part of any element keeping intac-t all the 
characteristic properties of that, particular element, and 
it is indivisib'le only in this sense that if it is broken 
it does no longer exhibit the propcrtie.s of that element.. 
It then reduces itself to •one or more completely 
different elements. 

The composition of an atom' was the main sub¬ 
ject for investigation during the second decade of this 
century and this led to the most fundamental dis¬ 
covery that each' atom is a miniature solar system in 
wbi^ the position of the .“tin is occupied by si posi¬ 
tively charged nucleus round which very minute 
negatively charged particles are revolving just, like the 
planets round the sun. This discoverj’ was due to Lord 
Butberford and Kiel Bohr. Since an atoi;n< as a whole 
is electrically neutral it is obviou.'* that th«- total 
poaitive charge of the nucleus must be equal to the 
total negative charge of the part.iclos circulating round 
it. These negatively charged particles are called 
electrons and each of them carries a unit of negative 
charge. It follows then that the number of I’lectrons 
in an atom must be equal to tho-number of units of 
positive charge pos8es.«'d by its nucletis. This number 
is fixed for every kind of atom and is called the 
atomic luimber of the element. Eleanents can Wave only 
integral poentive charges on their nuclei, and the 
smallest integral unity is the atomic number of th^ 
lightest known clement hydrogen. The segond i“ 
atomic number order is helium, nitrr^en is seventh, 
oxygen eighth, iron twenty-^th, silver forty-seventh, 
gold seventy-ninth and uranium uinety-secoud and was 
previous^ believed to be the last «n the list of 
elenMnits. The numbers associated with eaei^ element 
given here are their atomic numbers, meaning thereby 
thgl^liltmber of units of poutive electricity on ^eir 
ihumL 


Isotopes anij Constitubntb of Nwcmi 

Next in importance comes the atomic mass, which 
is also roughly expressed in whole number. Thus the 
mass of a hydrogen atom is one, that of helium' four, 
oxygen sixteen, silver 108 and uranium 239. The ma*s 
of an atom is \'cry nearlj’ equal to the mass of it.'^ 
nucleus, for the mass of the electrons revolving round 
its nucleus is insignificant in comparison with that of 
the nucleus. Since atomic uumbei's arc always integers 
the atomic unasses of elements arc al-o cxptvted to be 
integral multiples of the smallest mass unit—the mass 
of the 'hydrogen aloni. Curiously enough, it was found 
that cliemiral metho<ls of determining the atomic raas'* 
of an eloirivut, in which a lump of the substance (i.c., 
an as.scmblage of billions of atoms) is used, git c a 
fractional value for '.he atomic mass. An ingenious 
instrument devi.-.ed by F. W. Aston, revealed the cause 
of thi.s fractional nature of the average otomic mass 
of a particular element. Aston introduced a veiy large 
nnurtber tbillions and billions) of alom.s of a parti¬ 
cular element, into hi.s apparatus and fount! that the 
atoms were divided into two 'or more discrete groups 
and the atoms of each of these groups possessed an 
integral mass number. An element, which was supposed 
to be of homogeneou.s atomic mass, was now found to 
be a mixture of two or more groups of different atomic 
masses, just as apparently liomogeneous white light is 
really a mixture of seven colours. The apparatus in¬ 
vented by Aston is known as mass-spectrograph and 
is an indispensable instrument in atomic research. 

Each group of atoms thus separated by the mass- 
■spectrograph is called an isotope. For example, the atoms 
of carbon are separated into <hrec distinct groups pf 
'mass 11, 12, 13 and each of these groups is called an 
isotope of carbon, i.c., carbon has got three isotopes, 
Wc find that the isotopes of a particular element have 
different atomic masses but all of them the same 
atomic number, which is the amount of positive charge 
on all their nuclei. The mass number thus varies from 
isotope to isotope in an element, whereas the atomic 
number is an absolute constant for the particular 
element. 

s So far we have said nothing about the constituents 
of atomic nuclei. Let us now enter into these details. 
Nuclei of all elements consist 'of two kinds of partioles 
called protpna and neutrons, the former ate positively 
charged while the latter are electrically neutral'. The 
discovery of the neutron as a consrtitomt of mattet is 
due to J. Chadwick of England and la anothar land¬ 
mark in the history of atomic research. If neulroas and 
protons are the only particles ia^e a nucleus, it » 
easily seen that the atomic nionW litres tite Bitipbc>r 
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' prolong infflde a nucleud dahe each proton carries 
lit positive clmrge while the mioss number is equal 
> the sum of the number of protons and neutroiu in 
. Thus carbon*has atomic number six which is the 
imbcr of protons inside all carbon atoms; but it has 
tree isotopes of mass number 11, 12, and 13 which 
eans that the total number of neutrons and protons 
. (.-arbon atoms may be 11, 12 or 13. Or, in other 
ords, the number of neutrons in one isotope of carbon 
five, in the second isotope six and in the third seven, 
ut in a nutshtdl we say that isotopes of n particular 
ement differ only in tfccir neutron number. This is ot 
indamental importanec in understanding the foUow- 
«■ 

Br&akinq of Atom.s 

According to the above principle, the helium atcmi' 
lould liav(; two protons lUsidc its nucleus since its 
l’ 0 <iiric number is two and two neutrons must also be 
lescnt because its atomic mass as determined by the 
la.ss spectrogiupli is four. The helium nuclei arc also 
died a -particles, which were first discovered by 
ladume (’uric as one of the three kinds of enianatious 
i«t were spontaneously coming out, of the element 
idium. This pHcnoinenon was called rndioactivity and 
few other oloments also showed this property. It was 
owever subspqiieiitl\ foiinil that a -particles emitted 
'oin radioactive .subslauees are the same ns lioliuni 
iich'l. ?>., an a -particle is a. bundle of two protons 
ad two neutrons. 

If you want to shoot a mosquito, you will not 
iiroly aim a gun at it; you will try' to ha ,'e a bullet 
mailer tliiiii u mosquito. Similarly scienti.st- also 
ealised that, in order to shoot an atom for breaking 

they must have bullets of ditnen.sions smaller than 
he atoms to he broken. The « -particles continuously 
manating from radioactive bodies were very conve- 
ient bullets of atomic dimension and Lord Rutherford 
irst. made use of them in bombarding thi' nitrogen 
tom. He diseovered that when nitrogen atom* were 
ubjected to botnlbardment by a -particle.s a few ot 
hem ohanged to oxygen atoms and a prrtton was 
mittod in the process. The change is shown as 
ollowa : 

4 14 17 1 

Hea -f- Nt • Os -I- Hi 

The change is brought about in the following way. 
>!ritFOgen nucleus <mas« 14 and atomic number 7) 
atches Oae o -particle (maiss 4 proton number 2) 
hereby changing to an element of mass 18 and pi-oton 
lumber 9. This latter elennent- is very unstable and 

(ds out a proton thereby reducing to an element 
tf proton number 8 and mass number 17 which is 
lotbiBg but an iaotope of oxygen, 'niis transformation 
if mtrogen into oxygen was the first evidence of 
irtifioial change of an element into another. This 
iQ^rimeat of Rutherford is of utmost importance and 
uur 80 to say dMiaBed the course of atomic research 
so its pmsent directiem. IVomi this time acientiste in 
liffeswnt parts of the wwld started experiments on 
Wtiibasrdiag diftwent elements. But the mida problem 


was to get suitable projectiles as bombarding agents 
which must be yery fast and very minute. 

The hydrogen nuclei i.e., protons, like the helium 
nuclei ( a -particles) were also convenient. But it was 
necessary that the protons should be very fast so that 
they could overcome the natural repulsion of the 
positively charged nuclei on which they are directed.' 
Tills was overcome by E. O. Lawrence, who had been 
able to c-onstruct an apparatus by which protons or in 
fact any charged particle could be given veiy hig^i 
energy. I hope you have all heard Uio name of this 
m.stiumirnt which was given the name “Cyclotron.” 
'J'lie tedinical details of the cyclotron is too compli¬ 
cated to be given here but the principle of its working 
i.«i to make the proton move in a circular path by 
tni'cns of a magnetic field, and in each rotation it is 
given a bit of energy by means of an electric field. The 
proton is made to rotate a large number of times (more 
than ilitHi-sand) insidi' the apparatus so that when it 
come.s (Hit it become.'. sufiFKiently»fast to produce dis¬ 
ruption iti other atoms. Another projectile used in 
atomic research is the dtuleron which is the nucleus 
of an isotope of hydrogen of mass 2, discovered by 
Urey. Douteron i.« thus a bundle of a neutron and 
proton or half of an a -yiurticle. The cyclotron can 
al.'to produce very fast dent crons if hydrogen of mass 2 
(which is generally called heavy hj’drogen) is intro¬ 
duced in.side it in-stead of ordinary hydrogen. 

But. the disadv'antage of all these projectiles 
( ff-parl,leu's, protons and deuterons) w that they are 
all positively charged and hence are strongly repelled 
by the iioeitive charge of the nuclei of atoms, and 
would be brought to rest, before they can penetrato a 
large thickne.ss cif mutter. The neutron on the other 
hand being an uncharged partiede does not lose energy 
duo to repulsion from' the positive charge of uutdei 
and hence can penetrate many times the distance 
penetrable by protons or other charged particles. The 
convenience of neutron over other projectiles was 
easily recognized and scientists began to bombard all 
the known elements with neutrons and we shell 
]ire-«-nfK spc> that tbi’ results were revolutionary. 

Thk DlSCnVBBT OF PiSMON 

Thousands of nuclear re.action8 (the first example 
of this kind of reaWioii ha.s been given before) have 
been tovestigated by wdcntists u«ing the four kinds of 
projectiles at their disposal and their investigatioos 
disclose tbat every nucleus must have a bindiiiff energy 
for bolding the protons and neutrons together in^e it. 
This is seen more clearly when we consider that the 
protons being all positively charged mtisrt be repelling 
each other very strongly when packed close together 
inside a nucleus and hence some attractive force must 
be required toi bind them together in order that they 
may not fiy apart. This kind of forw does actually 
come into play when protons and Jettons come very 
near to each other and is known u nuclear foree. 

Now the question arises where does the nneieng Of 
an atom get its binding enei^,t The answer to tills 
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(jusstioa was provided long beCore aiqr nuelear reae* 
tio& was discovered. Eituteia proved the theory 
of relativity that mass and enfttgy are really equivalent 
to each other, (me grain;V(appro]dmatdly 1/SOO pi one 
pot^) of imaas being equivalent to 9 X 19^*^ Cilp9 or 
units of energy. If we take the proton (whose mass is 
Vfl8 X 19-“* gram) as the unit of mai^ then one unit 
oi mass is equivalent to ? X 10“® X I'fiO X 19-“* i.c., 
1*49 X 19"* ergj or energy units. You must clearly 
grasp this equivalence between mass and energjr before 
you can follow what is written below. 

It was found that the mass of any atomic nucleus 
was always less than the sum of the masses of the 
htdividual protons and neutrons inside them, and the 
difiterenoc between the two provides for the binding 
energy of the nucleus. Let us take an example. The 
masses of proton and neutron have been very accu¬ 
rately measured; they are 1’0075S and 1'00893. The 
total mass of two protons and two neutrons then comes 
to 2 X 1*00768 + 2 X 1-00893 = 4 03302. The helium 
nucleus is made of two protons and two neutrons ; 
but its atomic mass as determined very accurately by 
the mass spectrograph is 4-0028. Thus it is found that 
the mass of the helium nucleus is less than that of two 


protons and two neutrons by an amount 4*03302 — 
4*0028 =3 '03012 mass unit or *000045 erg. This amount 
is ealled the mass defect ol the hetiumi nucleus and 
actually provides for the binding energy of the helium 
nucleus. We may then say that the energy content ol 
tiie helium nucleus is less* than the total mans energy 
of two protons and two neutrons by the above amount. 
The neutrons and protons have been found to behave 
similarly in many respects and are in general called 
nudeens. The mass defect per nucleon of helium will 
then be -000046 4 = *000011. This quantity is called 

the packing fraction of the nucleus. A greater packing 
fraction for a nucleus means a smaller energy content. 
Hence it is obvious that if a nucleus of smaller packing 
fraction breaks up into two nuclei of larger packing 
fractions, energy must be liberated in the process, for 
the total energy content of the rcsulfing nuclei would 
be smaller than that of the parent nucleus. 

We have already observed that experiments were 
afoot with the neutron as bombarding agent and the 
effect of bombarding the ttranium atom with neutron 
waa very interesting. The urauiuni atom is of mass 239 
and atomde number 92 and was believed to be the last 
in the list of elements. But it was found .that two new 
elements of atomic number ^ and 94 were produced 
when uranium was bombarded with neutrons. In 
, January, 1989, Prof. Otto Hahn obtained definite 
chemical evidence of the presence of barium in a 
sam;^ of pure uranium that was previously subjected 
to neutron bombardment. The stomie number oi 
>. barium, ia 88 and mass number 140. Halm’s discovery 
.^fo^hnvely (hat a nuclew reaotioii must have 

. y||iA':P^ee in t^ch the original nucleus } has 
to another of atomic number le0 


than itself. This reaction Was completely ebflferent frnm 
the reactions hitherto known in which nuclei of, atonne 
nunhers near about that of the-parent nucleus were 
formed. This type of reaction has been called yiasdott 
indicating that the original nucleus breaks up into two 
fragments much smaller than itself. It was subse¬ 
quently discovered that the other resulting nucleus in 
uranium' fission is of muss 40. 

Prom tjie experimental data already existing it 
was found that the mass defect of the resulting nuclei 
in the fission of uranium was considerably less than 
that of uranium nuck'u.s. The fission of uranium then 
must evolve energy equivalent to the difference in mass 
and this anticipation was exactly verified by experi¬ 
ment. The energy released by each split-up uranium 
nucleus is of the order of -00016 erg. In halt a pound 
of uranium there are 10“® atoms of uranium which 
means 16 ^X lOi** ergs of energy would bo produced if 
all the atoms in half a pound of uranium are split. 
In heat units thi,s energy is equivalent to 4 X 19* 
calories. Now one pound of coal gives by burning 
about 4 X 19’ oalories of heal.. We find then that the 
energy released by the fission of half a pound of 
urwiium would be equivalent to the burning of 100,000 
pounds of coal. Imagine now the gigantic power hidden 
in a uranium atom. , 

The Chain Reaction 

Fortunately or unfortunately it was found that :n 
the fission process not only does the uranium nucleus 
break up into two fragmenUs, but on an average two 
neutrons arc also (smitted in the process. We 'have to 
bombard uranium with neutron in order to produce 
fission and strangely enough we gel more neutrons as 
the fission occurs. Attention of scientists was therefore 
niiturnlly concentrated to make use of these fresh 
neutrons to cause fission of more uranium nuclei. If 
this attempt succeeded, a few neutrons released inside 
a lump of uranium would automatically bring about 
the fission of the whole lump. One nucleus after 
another would be split up in a chain by the neutron 
released in tho fission of the preceding nucleus. 
Neutrons which cause fi-fflion must be of medium 
energy, that is, too fast or too slow nputroiW would not 
produce fission. But tho neutrons released in the 
fission process were very fast and could not as such 
give rise to new fissions. This diflSculty was overcome 
by putting absorbing materials of suitable tWekne® in 
their path so that their velocities were reduced and 
neutrons emitted in the fission process have been suo 
ccssfully used to produce more fissions. We have tjms 
come to a stage, where the fisskm process is not only 
an established fact but can be carried out automatieafiy 
by the fisttle atom itself. It has been said that toe 
discoveiy of fission is as revolutionmy as the discoveiy 
of fire in ancient tinm. I believe you can now reilS® 
the truth behind this statement. I 



“THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF iMAHATMA GANDHI’’*^ 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


On August 15, 1947, when the British Government 
relinquished its .sovereignty over India and two domi¬ 
nions of Union of India and Pakistan came into exis¬ 
tence, without a bloody revolution but through peaoe- 
fttl agreeanent, it wag universally recognised that this 
process of revolution in India was a victory for real 
slatesmanaliip. Those who are familiar with the then 
existing political situation in India have given full 
credit to Mr. Gandhi and his political philosophy of 
“non-violent non-co-operation” or "non-violcui rc-^is- 
tance” for this peaceful transformation 

Gandhi has never claimed himself to be a political 
philosopher, while he considers himnelf to be a reli¬ 
gious iman engaged in experimenting with Truth—^Satya- 
graha. As n great political leader of nearly 300 millions 
of people" of India, his political ideas are of some 
eonsci|(fcncc ; but Gandhi has not written a systematic 
political pbilo.sophy of his own. The author of the 
work undc“r review is a member of t.hc faculty ol 
Political K<'ience of Lucknow Univeraity, He, from a 
careful study of Gandhiji’s writings and speeches, has 
piDsonted a valuable study of Uu' subject. 

To Gandhi, like ancient Hindu sage'<. politics can¬ 
not be divorced troim religion; bi'cause (here jiS a 
"moral aml’i'tJucal basis” of State. Thus every states¬ 
man, entrusted with the task of administering a State, 

IS bound to caiTy nut his moral obligations to the 
people—fellow men—to sene their highest intere.st,, 
which lies in Itirllieriug the cause of brotherhood ol 
Ilian Alihnna, which invrilvcs goodwdl to all creature-, 
is the central ideal of lii« political philosnph.v. Gandhi 
is not the originator of ihi?. coticepiiou, as it has been 
also the teaeliings uf the ITpanishad ; Gautama Buddha 
preached this doctrine atul Je.sus and other great reli¬ 
gious teachers piaifessed it. I’lic author in one chapter 
of this work gives iritere>ting information on those who 
were** forerunni'rs' of Gandhi. The author, however, 
contends that Gandhi is the first pei>on who has made 
an attempt to apply his political philosophy systeunati- 
ciilly in individual, social and political life of man, 
national State, iievolntioii, international inlercour-c, 
intajrnalional organization and tlu' new world order. It 
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is impossible to give a comprehensive review of tie 
work in the available space but it seems to the reviewer 
that the author has excellently .summed up the most 
fundamental cliaract(*r of Gandhiji’s political philosophy 
in the following jjassage : 

“The philosophy of Salyagruha is the philo¬ 
sophy of the integral man. To Gandhiji the. real 
being in roan is the spirit. The igiirit is one in all 
and the service of the cummunily in <»ver>’ sphere 
of life is one way to realize this tnith . . . Thus 
Gandhiji’s political theory is an organic, part of his 
philosophy of life. 'The isolation of politics from 
moral principles in the name of .science or realism 
is, to him, a trap to kill the soul. The method of 
non-violent resistance is a great contribution of his 
to the philosphy and technique of revolution. With 
greater thoroughness than any other thinker in the 
Iq-slory of political thought he has explained how 
non-violence and democracy are integral parts of 
each other and how each can operate successfully 
only along with the other. His conception of demo¬ 
cracy, in which every individual has acquired the 
capacity to resist non-violeutly misuse of authority, 
in which the dissent of the minority gets the maxi¬ 
mum consideration and which is characterised by 
“the magnanimity of the majority” is in advance of 
the Wcs1.ern conception of democracy. In the 
absence of non-violence as the ruling principle of 
life, Gandhiji discounts tlu' ethical pretensions of 
democracies in the West and regards them as an 
instrument of exploitation. 

“Similarly Gandhiji rejects the view of some 
uf the Western economists that economics should be 
dissociated from ethical v.nluations. To him there 
is no sliarp distinction between economics and 
ethics. His views on economic questions are an ex¬ 
pression of his conviction that mane moral well¬ 
being must not be subordinated to the profit 
motive and money values and that- economic 
activities like the rest of tin; human conduct should 
be .so planned as to advance and not hurt moral 
welfare. Thu.-i Gandhiji humanises economics by 
subjecting it to the suzerainty of ethics.” 

Columbia University, 

New York City 

• The PolUicAl Phi^Miphy o/ Mahetinn Candhi by C. N. Dh*w*n. 
lioinbuy. Tlie Potiulai Book Pc|tQt. 1916. 354, Index. PHca 
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‘FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS”* 

B- TARAKNATH DAS 


History of‘Poland, Ireland. Ti^kraine and other coun- 
trios provides a lesson that partition of .a- ciu.ntrj- for 
the purpose of appeasing certain imrenHOnablc minority 
claims does not, bring peace but civil war. To bring 
about unity in diversity federation and not partition 
is the remedy. However to satigfy the Pan-Islamist 
ninority, by most unstatesmanlike act, India has been 
partitioned on religious communal basis. Tiiia has 

fundamtiUal Kigitt by M. R*a>u«amy. Mw DdU : Iinli.n 
CaaBcU M World ASilt.. IMS. Pifoi SS2. Appoadix asd lodat. 


plunged the unhappy counfry into a >tale of Civil War, 
in the Punjab .and Bengal, parts of which have been 
incorporated in Pakistan. This will not only embitter 
relatious between the dominions of Indian Union end 
Pakistan, but become a new tmublesome factor in 
world politics of tomorrow. 

But the fact that .should not be overlooked Uiat 
by partition the minority problem has npt been solved; 
bec.ausc there will be nearly 20 million Hindus in 
Pakistan and the some number of Moslems will be in 
the predominantly Hindu area known as the Union 
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of India. It has boon pointed out by cdinpotent Indian 
authorities that the interna) situa^ioa of the Union of 
India and Pakistan in relstioit to minonty iasues has 
assumed the stale of a government by holdin'g hostages. 
In fact, threats are being hurled.by responsible leaders 
to the effect that “if you ill-treat the Modem minority 
we shall ill-treat the Hindu minority.’’ This will 
mean virtual negation of human rights among minority 
groups of citisens. Such a situation can l>c averted and 
mended only through constitutional guarantees up¬ 
holding “fui^amental rights” of man. 

Indian political leaders have often declared that 
in the future constitution of free India, there must be 
provisions for a "Bill of Rights.” Tlhe work under 
review is a ooiustitutional and juridical study with 
particular reference to India in the light of the ex¬ 
perience of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdoun. The author is a distinguislicd lawyer 
of the High Court of Mysore and gives the ideal 
behind the study in the following sentences : 

“Mjr study of this subject does not stop, how¬ 
ever, with the mere conclusion that a Bill of Rights 


is desirable for India. . . It is my earnest hope 
that Ihe present study, though primsray undertaken 
in the interests of India, will make an appeal 
beyond its confines. For, the problem of safeguards 
for basic human rights is after all a general human 
problem, which transcends all Imitations of race, 
religion and territory . . 

The book will be of value not ^y to political 
scientists and sociologists but to constitutional lawyers. 
The author in his discussions of (a) The Case of Con¬ 
stitutional Bill of Rights, (6) The Due Process Clauses 
in the United States Constitution, (c) The Contract 
Clauses in the United States Constitution and (d) A 
Draft Bill of Ri^ts for New India, has made detailed 
reference to some two hundred American and British 
law cases involving issues of human rights. In the 
appendix the author presents his draft of a Bill of 
Rights, at least a portion of it may be utilised in the 
new constitution of India. This study has been 
sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs. Thus 
it indicates the spirit of political thinking among the 
most responsible Indian scholars. 

0 :- 
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. ENGLISH 

ECONOMICS OF KjHADDAR : By Richard B. 
Oregg. Navajivan Publkhiv'g House, Ahmedabad. Re¬ 
vised Se.eond Edition., 1946. Pp. US. Price Rs. 2. 

Far and away the best book on the economics of 
the spinning wheel. Mr. Gregg, who is a lawyer, was 
an operative in a cotton mill in order to gain first¬ 
hand knowledge about the industry. He shows how 
the basis of true econom.v should be not mechanical 
efficiency but the well-being of human beings. Today’s 
civilization is based upon the stored power-reserves 
which we disinter from the bowels of the earth; but 
the foundation of a stable social and ec.onomic order 
can only be laid upon a source of power-snpplv which 
shall never fail. In this reaiiect, rottage or decentralized 
industry based ultimately upon the. conversion of solar 
energy into work through the mechanism of the human 
body' offers such a foundation*. 

Mr. Qregg’s entire treatment of the subject is 
original and thought-provoking. We liope it will dispel 
doubts even where it, may fail to convert. 

ON TOUR WITH GANDHIJI; By Blmatan 
Kumarappa,. Awndh Publishing Trust, Aundh. Pp. 4^- 

Price Be. S. _ 

Mr. Kumarappa aocompanied Qandhiji during 
..— 1 . +v.,d «n,^ ttf 1B4S. He writes ddigbtfuUy iRtout 


the experiences he gathered in coursif of his travels 
in Bengal, Assam and in Madras. One also gains an 
interesting sidelight upon the character of Gandhiji* as 
if has presented itself to a sensitive and discriminating 
mind. 


GANDHI: By Carl Heath. Published by Shivn 
Lnl Agarwala cfc Co. Ltd., Agra. First Indian Edition, 
lOifi. Pp. 55. Price Re. tS. 

Mr. Carl Heath is sympathetic towards India’s 
national aspirations ; and he has also an admiration 
for the moral aspect of Gandhiii|s life and teachings. 
He has however failed to appreciate the stand taken 
by the latter during the last war. 


THE MAN, GANDHI: By O. Ramehandnm. 
Gandhi Em Ptdjligations, Madras, 1947. Pp. 79. Price 
Re. 1-4- 

la. this brochure, Shri Ramchandran pves us a 
pen-picture of Gandluji as well as an estimate of Ms 
personality on the background of the present conflict 
.between the civiliaatioxis of the East and the West. 

NiBMitL Koiub Bom 
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MAiU8IR*I>ALAMGlBI (a Histoor of the Emiperor 
AuraugBib—Alamgir—1668>1707) : By Saqi Mustad 
Khan. TranelaHed and annotated by Sir Jadv^nath 
Sarkar, Royal Asiatic Society of Beri,gtd, Calcuttaj 
Bp. mii 4- S60^ Price Re. 10. 

A great gap ia the origiuul sources of Indo-Muslim 
history has at last been filled up. The Asiatic; Society 
had printed the Persian text of (his book in 1871. )iut 
no translation of i( into English had been madt? up 
now. Benec. while the ofiicial histo^ie^• of Babur, .\kbar 
and Jahangir were arailablu in English, the long and 
eventful reign of Aurangzib could not be studied frnui 
original sources uhless one knew Pc'rsian. Sir J.uhiualh 
Sarkar has made an English version of this book and 
enriched it with notes and corrections from tl)p niher 
sources (cap. Marathi) used by him in his standard 
History of Aurangzib in 5 voluinn.-. The type; is clear 
and distinct, the dividon into cliapters, (he date.s (bo(h 
Hijera and Christian always given togeOier) and sub¬ 
headings and above all (he \ery full index with plenty 
of cro.ss-reforences (prepared bv Prof N. B. Koy) will 
make it most conveiiicut to us(>. 

The Persian lexl.- ineludcd in (he (old) Uibliolhec.a 
Indica scrie.s were disfigured bv carelc.ss edit mg. tiii-'- 
jn-ints and oinir.sion.s. Sir Jadunalh Sarkar ha< wltateil 
the Persian printed text with the help of an old 
manuscript secured in Patna and thus made it a« 
correct as possible. 

The author. Sarp Murtad Khan, was an admirer 
and disciple of Aurangaib. The religious policy of 'hal 
Emperor must be l.akeu to liave been currectly enun¬ 
ciated by such a dn.stoiian. Tins is wliat Mu^tad 
Khan wilte.s about Aurangaib’s treatment of Ihe 
Hindus ; "The Lord Cherisher of the P’aitli learnt that 
in the provinces of Tatta, Multan and especially at 
Ijeiiares, the Brahman misbelieviTs ii.scal to (I'acli llieir 
false books in their established -chools . . . issued 

orders ... to demoli.sh the .schools and lemplcs of 
the inlulels . . . and put down the teachma and 
)tubhe practice of the religion of tlii'se misbelievers 
(pp. 51-52), According to the Emperor's command, hi- 
officers liad deiiioli.shed the temple of Viswanatli at 
Kanlii ()). 65). During this month of Ramaan the 
Emperor . . . issued orders for tlie demolition of tlie 
temple situated in Mathura, famour a.^ the Delira of 
Ke^io Rai. . . . The idols ... set witli costly 
jewels were brought to Agra and buried under the 
steps of the mosque of the Begam Sahib, in order to 
be .trodden upon (p. 80) . . . 

“He issued orders to the high Diwaui officers that, 
from Wednesday, the 2nd April. 1679. in obedienta* to 
the Quranic injunction, ‘till they pay eommutation 
money Ijnzia) with the hand in humility' . . . josio 
should be collected from the infidels Izimiiivi) (ji. 108). 

“Orders were issued at Court, and in the iirovinc.es 
that no Hindu except Rajputs should bear arms, or 
I ride elephantR, palkis or Arab and Iraqi horsts (p. 224). 

"By one stroke of llic pen, the Hindu clerks 
(writers) were dismissed irom the imblir employ¬ 
ment’' (p. 314). 

The great merits .of tliis Eimporor are faithfully 
recorded dn pp. 312-317. 

'No serious student of Indian Hisitory, or of tht: 

f origin of the Maratha, Sikh and Jat uation-, can 
affoitl to be witlKiut a copy of Uiis book. 

B. N. B. 

A PEER. INTO BURMA POLITICS (1917-1942) ; 

■ By N. C. Sen, formerly Advocate, Rangoon High Cowl. 
PiMUhed by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Pp. 8h. Price 
Re. i-fi. 

The book is a bird’sH’ye view of Burma’s life as it 
WM being affected bjr ita inclusion in India and as it 


developed^after separation from Burma after 
Within the few panft the author has been able to give 
us a few hints and suggestions, some knowledge that 
will enable us to understand the Burma before the 
Second World War. But in the winter of 1947, the 
book is out of context. Aung Sa^’s leadership and his 
murder are symptoms of change Miat can he hardly 
understood by the author's yanl-stic.k. We in India are 
naturally interested in the fate and fortune of the 
more Ilian 10 lakh Indian- who earned I heir livelihood 
in Burma, half of whom had fled from Burma in 
December, 1941. and .lanuiiry-February. 1042. Very few 
of the.se have returned to Bpnim. But .wet there is a 
“Indian's Problem” in Burma. The Indians will have 
to choose betwepii India and Burma. In making such 
a choice, the book under rc\ iew, i- not much <jf a 
help. It i.s an elementary book that can be of use to 
(he publicist. 

SuBESlt ClIV.MiKA Dfai 

INTRODUCING INDIA fPorf 1) ; Puhliehid by 
the Royal Aeiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

I*p. Ml -t- 171. Price Re. 8. 

Tills i.s an age when learning has ceased to be the 
preserve of (lit. few and form- the common possesion 
of the people. Hence tlie pre.si’nt monogi-aph publishetl 
by this learned and honoured bod.v lias an ajiproiiriab!- 
ness and utility that canno* be gainsaid. 

In the preparation of tins tre!iti..ie more than a 
dozen writers, of whom almo.st half are Indian Cbil 
Service men, have given of llieir verv best, and the. 
contents foim a mixed assortment of topics ranging 
from “Temple of India" to the “Fooil and Game 
Fi.slies of Bengal”, from “Art in Gandhiirii” to “Jungle 
Life in Bengal”, fvr.ni “Travels of Mcrcopolo” to the 
“Imp.acl of AVar iiimu the Industrie- of India.” Tin 
great merit of these avticles. i.- that they have the 
informal, nevertheless .aiilhorifative qiialitv of good 
common-room talk and lienee are vitv iiiucli -iiited i') 
the laypiiui who ha- no time for erudite works. 

The book under revii'vv ver\ titlinglv opens widi 
the “Temples of India” which, a.- monumi'iils of art 
and living s.vmbols ot the religioiiJ developuM*iil. will 
rcmaiii an abiding soiiree of inti're.st and attraction 
Seven good illusi.rations in a number of plates porlr.a.v 
the temples from Gaiidial to Sanchi, Tigawa t( 
Bhuvaneswara and Konarak. This paper is natural!' 
followed by the “Gods and Goddesses which with their 
m.vriad shapes and features would alw.a.Vs stiiniilato tin 
curiousjty of the inquisitive.” Tin' interesting totiic as 
to tlie various racial eh'menis that, compose tlif. ptaiple 
of India and the origin and evolution of Law in thi’ 
ancient country .ire_ tersr-ly discussed in two other 
papers. • . 

Medieval or Muslim India i- tiresoiitisi to iis iu 
the paper “Thrc-e Mughal Ladioa" d«>lincaliug thi* life 
and chavacler of Nur Julian, MnniUzmahal and 
Jahanara. The writer here not only overshoots hi.s 
mark by indulging in irrelevant talks e.g., the question 
of the identity of the iiiaster-eniftsimiu who designed 
the Taj but also Ivy a facile gnnenilisation of the 
“wximen of (he Hovise of Tiiiiur” being ‘'learned in the 
lor.’ of .slate-craft, and past mistresses in the arts of 
di)>]omatic intrigue and wire-pulling'' anil in a f'di- 
citaous remark on tlie liareni-life us being “rich, varied 
and creative." Let the reader contrast it with Sir 
Vfilliam Muir’s remarks. By this harem .system, fuys 
Muir, an authority on Islam, woman is excluded from 
her legitimate place and function in social life . . ■ 
■This may little loss to her but bv this unreasonable 
system mankind at largo, beyond Uie harern’e threshold, 
loses the grace and brightness of tlie • sex and the 
purifying iofiuenoe of its presence, again be continues, 
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by pdlyguny and conoubiaage, direct offahjixits of the 
hareitt—"the unity of the hwiselfold may at anv time 
be bn^en; the purity and virtue of the family li^t’ 
weakened, and the vigour of the upper class sapped,” 
Caliphate, pp. $94-60S. The shock is greater when the 
writer is found recounting the cool courage and mili¬ 
tary prowess which Jahanara displayed in fighting 
against the Bijapnris in 1684 A.D, But alas 1 she whose 
sorrow and self-immolation excite the pity of the 
historian (vide Sarkar’s historical essay "Jahanara the 
Indian Antigone,” in the Stvdm in Amangtib'it Reign, 
152-1S4) and move the Rench poet (Leconte de Liide) 
to invoke Hhr disembodied spirit, ibid, )ip. lSO-151, had 
left the mortal abode on 6t'h September, 1681. (Maasir- 
i-Ahmgiri, Eng. trans., 161). And it was not Jahanara 
but JohoTweb Banu, the daughter of Nadira Banu a,nd 
Dara Shukoh, who distinguished herself by repulsing 
the enemy attack on lier camp during Asaia’s absence. 
Such historical itiaecunicies neetl not detraci from the 
merit of an otherwise interesting paper. 

^ngal is sketched in two papers by two eminent 
scholars—^Drs. R. C. Majumder and B. C. Law. One 
“Bengal as Clive Found it” lifts the ctirtain over a 
dramatic episode in Bengal histoiy, r«., Siraj’s hosti¬ 
lity to the English and their expulsion to the swamps 
of Falfa and leaves tlii' reader on the lip-top of ex¬ 
pectation for the succeeding Act. The other bv Dr. Law 
unfolds a panoramic I’iew of the bistorical sites of 
Bengal. Tlie distinguished writer u.ses the art of com¬ 
pression and writes with practi.sed hieidily, so that 
Visnupur and Tamralipta, Plassiy and Miirshidabad. 
Triveni and Karna.suvarna. Oaiir and Pandna, Pahar- 
pur and Mahasthangarli nass before iis like the scenes 
in a canvas. Aboriginal life in India clain.s the atten¬ 
tion of two pa))prs. of which Culshaw's “Tlie Sanlhals’’ 
is verv' itluininaling. 

Modern India or India of British c.iM'alion and 
statesmen and schol.'ir wlio have sought to Iniild a 
bridge between the Ka.st and the W<'st have been left 
out of the scope of fhi.« book and would possiblv be 
treated in part II of tbi.s .series. Tlu' seli'ctioA has been 
made judioioudy and cied-t is due to Dr. K. N Bagchi 
and W. G. Grifiths for bringing out Ibis introduction 
to India. 

N. B. Roy 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE (Alrnabodiha) : By Swomi 
Nikhiloimnda. Pvhliehers, Kamakwhna-Vivekamnda 
Center, 17 Ea»l 94th. Strevl, New York 2,9, N, E, 
V. 8, A, 

This is a translation of a Sanskrit booklet, attri¬ 
buted to Sankara. Tliere is a long and elaborate 
Introduction in whhh the author discuMses many 
salient points of Vedanta philosophy. The Appendix 
contaihs translation of some of the more famous 
hymns (stotnin) also attributed to Sankara. 

It is difficult to preserve the rh.v'thsni and charm 
of Sankara’s inimitable style lb a translation into a 
foreign languag.'. But the author has .done his best. 
For those who cannot read Sankara in the original, 
this trandation will be a helpful guide. 

U. C. BH.VmCHAlt.lEE 

BENGALI 

MAHATMA GANDHI: By Romnin RoVtmd. 
Trandaied by Riahi Dae, Published by Oriental Booh 
Company, 9 Shvama Charon De Street, Calcultn. 
Pages ISS, Price Rs, SS, 

The original book was published in 1923 wUeu 
Romain Rolland had uo occasion to meet Mahatma 
The book depicts a portrait of Qandhiji as he 


appeared through his writings and actiyitaes to the 
great French savant. In 1681, Holland mpt (Jondhi 
when the latt er was returning to India after attending 
the Round Table Conference. That was a great event 
as it was a meeting of the two greatest,men represent¬ 
ing the East and the West. Since then their relations 
were closer and mutual appreciation more thorough. 
Rolland died in a German concentration camp in 1944. 
Gti,ndhi.ii still serves his country .and humanity. 

The volume under review is nicely bound and 
well ))rinted. 

A. B, Di'tta 

HlNPl 

HAMARA BHDJAN : By Mahvndramlh Pumhyn. 
Mahendra Rasayanuehuln, Kalm. AUahahml. Pp. 271. 
Price Rs. 4, 

Here is a book, the neotl of which had long been 
felt by all Hindi-knowing people. It is a kind of a 
pocket, manual on dietetic.'', full of useful nrd scienti¬ 
fically tested information. It should be hi the liand.“ 
of every family. For, proper diet lieing an imiiortant 
rondition precedent, to good health, a sound knowFdp' 
of dietetics applii-d to day-to-day menu is’like faking 
out an insurance poliev against disease. The book 
dcsen e.s to be included in I he school curriculum, 
specially in girls’ institutions. 

C. M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) STRI PURUSHA MAKYApA By K. G. 
Maehrauala. Paper cover. Pp. 120. Price As. 12. 

(2) JIVANNAN JHARNON ; By Ranjihhai Muni- 
bhui Paid. Paper rover. Pp. 4W. Price. Rs. 2-9. 

(3) MARUKUNJ : By Mathmdm Trikomji. Paper 
cover. Pp. IHO. Price Re. 1-4. 

(4) TTRDU LIPI SHIKSHIKA ; By Ilansraj Mu 
and Giriraj Kishor. Paper cover. Pp. 112. Price As. 12. 

Published by the Navjibau Prakushaii Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. 19.(6. 

Book No. I i.s the 3rd edition of Mr. Mashruvala’s 
work on the ]imitation.s in contact between man and 
woman in wedded and unwedded stale. It is based on 
the background of orthodoxy and austerity ; all the 
same the problem is handled in a venv able and liberal 
spirit and is worth deep consideration. The author of 
the second book called Slreamlrls of Lije has been one 
of the veiy first followers of Gandhiji in South Africa 
and India, His “Streamlots” flow into every river- 
cniTeiU of the life of Gandhiji both in Souti Africa 
and India, and in addition, by tlie side-lights it throws 
into every activity, political, social, and economical, 
of the present l,imc8. it furnishes interesting reading 
as oil auto-biographies do. Mathuradas Trikamji. 
Gandhiji’s nephew, was a victim of T.B. By means of 
the study of books liearing on tho subject of that fell 
disease, living in salubrious climate and regulating his 
diet, he was able to check its growth. He has put down 
his personal experiences in the third volume, for th<' 
guidance of the public. Dr. Jivraj Mehta has written 
a foreward, and Mr. Kashiuath Thivedi has rendered 
the Gujarati text, into easy Hindi. This Hindi version 
has been noticed here. 'The fourth book, although 
c^led a Primer of Urdu Lipi (Script) consists of 31 
ehaptors, explaining the details of the Urdu alphabcb 
and the technique of the script, in such a way as tc 
guide a self-learner. 

K. M. J. 




INDUN PENCDICALS 



Indian Renaissance 

Prahuddha Bharala observes : 

“One of (he (O’ejiJest nuuw's of ini'erv :in<l 

downl'ulJ,” writes Swaini Vivekanaiidsi, “has been (h:'( 
“he imrrowcd herself, wen! into her sliell as (lu' oysler 
does and n’fiised 1o give hei jewels and her (re.asnves 
1o the ol,her raees of mankind; refused to aive (hi- 
life-giving tnilhs (o thirsting iialions outside the 
,\ryan fold.” 

The truth of (he above .slateineni (■(•ini'- hoire 
more forcibly and i.'uiufullv when we sci (he forlres,' 
of ancient Indian cuKiive piia'ced bv the iiupuct of 
fon'ign cultures. We are glad in (hi- connection to 
note the ajijjeal i.ssiied bv Dr. Aiiatifli (’ooiiiara.-waiui. 
(he celebrated savant in Aineriea. Writes the Hindu 
Onjan ; 

“The yimtigcr generation of gogetlers that comes’ 
Id America to .sliiijy ami that will largely shape the 
course of India’s .social and educational policies in the 
immediate future i--, for tlio mo.sl. part, as ignorant of 
Ilidia’.s traditions and cultural values .as aiiv Eiiii)))eati 
might be and soim times even more so; and just 
beeau-e of thi.s lack of background, cannot grast)' the 
American and European problenis that confront it- 
Freedom i.s the opi>ortunity to act in aecord.ince with 
one’s .own nature. But our leaders are already de- 
uatiiri'd, quite as imich as i/ord Macaulay could have 
wished them to be, ‘a ela.ss of persons of Indian in blood 
and colour but English in tastes, in opinions, in morab. 
and ill intellect.’ liecaiis(> they liavi. vet to 'di-scover' 
Didiu they liaie not realised that (he modern world 
is no longer an integrated ciilturi' but ‘an organized 
Iwrbarism and a political pandeinoniniii.' They have 
no mori? courage ‘to be themselves witlioul whieh they 
con be .of little use to theinselv’i’s; or anyone else than 
had their prcilecesaors on whom a so-called Western 
education had been more forcibly imi'osed in mission¬ 
ary college,? or gowrnineut-controlleii iiinvcrsilies. It 
will take many a long year for Indians to rec-oi'er 
their spontaneity. For the present most of our ‘edu¬ 
cated’ men are just as mmdi a.s Americans dominated 
by current cntch^wurds of ‘Equality,’ ‘Democriicy.’ 
‘Progress,’ ‘Literacy.’ and so forth. In the past and 
still today Indians have earned and deservinl uiiich of 
the contempt of EuropearLs whom thevnhave flattered 
80 sincerely by imitation of all their habits and wn>s 
of thinking. lyc ton are on our way to hecoiue a 
nation of Rhudras at* the same time indust ions and 
ignorant. Notwithstanding that all the precepts of 
philosophy refer to life wc have learnt f-om ihe 
modem world to despise the ]u\-er of wisdom and to 
leap before' we look.” 

what India wants today is immunse fai'.h in the 
greatness of her culture. Continue? Dr. Coomari- 
swamy : 

“Our problem is not so much one of rebirth of an 
Indian culture as it is one of prwen-ing what remains 
rf it. TTiis culture is valid for us not so much because 
it IS Indian as because it is cultiifc. At the same time 
its special f^ms are adapted to the specifically Indian 
nature and inlierrtanoe and they are appropriate to us 
in the same way that national costume is appropriate 
to tiiose wlto have tile right to wear it. We cut 
a sorry figure in our foreign or hybrid oki^ea; and 


only invite the ridicule of foreign musician.^ by playing 
the harmonium . . . Again, throughout the ages, India 
has been a land of profound religion.-! e-onviclion.-! and 
of equally gi'ncrcuis religious loleviince, Here at le.ast 
if nowliei’e else it. is still possible for men (tiink of 
(heir own faith a.-! the friend aiid ally -of all others in 
ii iwnmon c.ause. It ha.s been said that in the W'est 
religion i.s fu.st b<‘coiuing an archiiiv and impossible 
refuge. But in India it .still provides for both the hearts 
and miuils of men, and inve.s them an inulienabh> dia- 
nity ; and heeanse of this, the natural connection of 
religion with sociology and polities liaj, never been 
broken, 'rhere i.s no Midi oppo.«itioii of sacred to pni- 
fane a.s is taken for gr.anted in the West ; in our v\- 
lierience eultiiri and religion lia\e bien indivi-rihle; 
and that in oiir inlierit.anec i< what wc cm least of all 
afford 1-0 abandon. 

“Indian womeii at. ili(. present day and sc far H' 
they have not vi't been ‘brought up i.o liatc’ arc our 
Ix-st. eonsen iilor-s of Indian culture. .\nd let u.s not 
forget that in' a voniitn- like India anv judgment of 
standards <if culture in (rrnis of slati.stics of literacy 
would be ridiculou.s ; liternev in the modem world of 
magazines ;(n,l neiv.siiapers. js n„ guarfuiteo of culture 
whatever ; and it is fur bet'er not to know how |o 
read th;in not to know what to read.” 

While admitting tlie neee.s.sitv for building up a 
strong and powerful nation wliidi can lengthen its arms 
to evtrv corner to nvoted Ihe weak and iiroserve 
ficace, we should remember th’il politieul greatness or 
niilif.-iry power i- iit-M-r llic uii-sion of oiii' race, Ra.>> 
Dr. .■\uanda : 

“In the ineaiitiine also there i? an immediute and 
desperate need for the cstiddishnieiif of eiilfural. and 
not merely economic .uid political, conlact.s ivifli the 
ro.«t of l.lie world. No doubt, the West, is vei-y largely 
to be hlamed for its own cultural isolation which 
.■unoiint.s In j wrv real pii>vincinli.sm ; but, blame is 
also ours, for our stiulent.s and other reiiri'sentativos 
abroad are oftener engineers or .physicians or poliUciaTi.s 
than men of culture—where they ought, to have been 
both at once, able to cnntrilinte .something more than 
their fees to those from whom t.hiv come, to learn 
the newest lechiiiques. When the cnltiirc that Wc know 
ami protvosSc to re,-lore was alivr-. learned men of 
foreign countries ctinie from far awav to study in India. 
Tile measure of our culture i- not that of our ability 
to leam new (ricks but that of what we lia\e to give.” 

Formula for a United World 

An Interview with Dr. John Haynes Holmes 

The Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes came 
to India early in October as Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor for the 
Universities of India, under an appointment 
from the Watumull Foundation. He is the 
Editor of Unity (Chicago) and the author of many 
thoughtful books, including New Wars for Old 
and Rdigion for Today. Taking advantage of his 
presence in Bombay before he started on his lec¬ 
ture lour, a member ol the staff of The Aryan 
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Paih interviewed hifn on his prescription for a 
United World ; 

The subject on which bis views- were requested 
was evidently a congenial one to the tall, white-iiaired 
man with serious eyes and courtly manner, and oni- to 
which he had given much thouglit. 

His prescription, he said at once, was threefold, 
political, economic and s)iiriliuil or religious, and he 
by no means considered the last the leo-it inipor'.unl 
ingredient. 

From' the political pioini of view tlie mu'd was, 
]jo said, “to have a world orguuisat.inu like the Uuiled 
Nations, ^nly it has got to work, as the. United 
Nations is working." He wa.s a great Is'liever in 
llie United Natrons, winch offe.ved the only workable 
plan for unity among the nation^ in the world today, 
but he recoguiiied its ti-rrible <lefects, of which the 
veto power w.'is the nio,s(. eon,si>iinous. lie liop<'<l that 
changes would be inossiblc to make it an effeetiie 
world imioit, with a world coii.slitutirtri. 

He had scant patience with the leluetance to give 
up national sovereignly in the absolute -ense. That 
waH the prici- of a united world. Uni&i'ation meant the 
■merging of iT;.si>ousibililies and power.-*, a.s in marriage, 
in which husband and wife had voluntarily losiuTender 
their individual .sovereignty but got .-omethiiig betier, 
a union of souls. Thai tvas why marriage worked. The 
!<fim(' was Irm* iu the international field. Kach nation 
had In .-urreiuler to all the 'Otliers the selfish, aggres¬ 
sive. arrogant aspeels of national lovereignty and to 
merge its faith iu Hie coniiiion destiny of mankind. 

The United Stales had been faced with the .siune 
problem after the Kevolutionaty War, when the 
tliirlei-n Slates were to be bmughi together into a 
union basi'd on a written Cou.slitufioii in the spirit of 
which they eould unite and which would provide a 
niechiiuism of unified ulieraliou. Each Stale had^to 
siiiTf-nder a large port ion of itjs .“or enign power.s. 1’he 
point where all were willing to do so wa^ not reached 
lor si’venty years, or iiulil after the Civil War. 

There wfi> no u.se fooling ourselves. World union 
was an imperative neees.si1v and it should lie brought 
about now, btTore it was loo late. Aioui bomb control, 
for in.slance, had lai be surrendered to .a n-spousible 
intei-natiional body. 

The economic problem also wa.s a serious one, the 
problem of imverty, of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. We had reached thf point iu economic history 
where we knew how to produce I’nough to supiiort the 
world's jioiiulation. Hut if we had solved the iiroblem 
of pi'aduction we had uot solved that of distribution. 
Even a country like the U. S. A. had its slum dweller.s, 
its share-croppers. Everywhere the poor wore .struggling 
for food and trying to maintain themselves. Sooner or 
later the perpetuation «f that economic problem was 
going to bring us into war. Th(> oconomie eaiises of 
war were, perhaps, the predominant causes. War had 
broken out again and again sbcc.au>e of ecoiiomie 
extremity. 

World unity must be based on a just econo¬ 
mic system, by which Dr. Holmes meant a system 
which would distribute to all the workers the 
wealth that they had produced. 


The eooaomie problem between the States of the 
North Amerioan Union had been solved m a sense 
when it was agreed that all the wealth of the eeuntry 
should belong equally to all the States and not to any 
one of them. Texas, for example, was overftowing "with 
oil and New York did not have a drop, but all the 
oil in Texas belonged equally to New York. There 
were no inter-State duties ; there was no denial of 
access to supplies. There remained only the socialisation 
of the capitalist system to bring about an equal distri¬ 
bution of this wealth. 

In contrast, to this, the struggle for selfish posses¬ 
sion of natiirid resources was general iu the world. Tht- 
oil in .Arabia belonged to the om* who got there first 
with his monej’. unified eeftmomy and the sharing 
of all natural re.-’ources fairly was absolutely basic to 
world unity. Once you got a universal economy you 
were going to get a coninilon level of living. The idea 
that America was going to have a higlu-r 1e^'e^ of 
living, perinunently, and other countries a lower level 
was fantastic. Of course, resistance was to be expected 
from tho.se who would lo-e by a common level of 
living. The resistance to- changes in the American 
immigration laws came chiefly from org.mised labour’.- 
reluctance to have cheajier labour available in the 
country. But ,in«t as water sought it* own level, so. 
once you broke clown the economic barriers, a com- 
nioti ic'vel of living would follow inevitably. 

A great revival was needed. 

Every greal, religious revival. Dr. Hollins main¬ 
tained. had to begin with a greal iiersonality. There 
was no such dynamic individual in tlic West today 
“Until he comes I do not know what we can do c'xc(')P 
to keep the light burning.” He thoughi the jnesenl 
period like the Dark .\ges, wlic-n the spirit of man 
.seemed to have died, e.-ccepl that there was a Christian 
movement which kept the light burning in monaslene-- 
and in the hearts of men until it ennid be bronglu 
out again. “tSfnnetinK's in my despondency, ulmosl 
despair of -our lime, it seeni.s to me that all that, wt 
can do today i.** lo keep the light going until the time 
comes when it can blaze forth again,” 

There came moments in history, he .said whc-i 
men became exhausted, when mankind, like indivi¬ 
duals, got tired out. Such a time there was iu Greece 
in the Peloponnesian War. After the Perielean .\ge th' 
Greeks were exliausted ; there were limitations tf 
what men could do. Similarly the Romans becamr 
tired. They had marched so far, tliev had conquerei 
so many peoples, they carried such a burden that thej 
were no longer able lo function. There were timet 
when men became disillusioned and had to have time 
to recover faith. 

The regssuring thing was that this phenomenoi 
was never completoly universal, though he thought that 
it had a more nearly universal aspect today than evci 
before. Parts of our world, however, were awake am 
changing rather than dying. India, for instance, ludi: 
was entering upon a new and greater period of hci 
history. India m%ht be regarded froini that point o 
view as one of the jp-eat hopes of mankind todav. - 

America’s isolhtioniam, he said, was a thini 
of the past. 
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The Second World‘War hnd laught Americans that 
t nations suffered or prospered together, that wo were 
I brothers, and that if war starts anywhere the fire 
48 bound to spread. Provincialism bad yielded place 
' a real internatibnal spirit and Americans reoognised 
icir respon-sibility to h(;lp the rest of the world with 
It* food which they had and others lacked. 

There had alway.s been ideals in America and 
hen she bad been truest to herself those ideals had 
wne to the fore. 'I'he ideals of the sanctity of the' 
idividual, of lumian equality, of gel ling along together 
. good fellowship.'of “Ju.xfice though the he.ivens 
ill !” were widely held and to a larg(> exte-nt Vrae- 
sed. 

The great blot *)u American life had bet-n the 
catment of the Negro, which was u shame and a 
iimiliation, but all progressive and enlightened peoi'le 
ere more keenly conscions of thi.s di.sgrace to their 
imocracy than even before, .and more anxious to 
imedy it. Negroes were bi'ing admitled in increasing 
Umbers lu occupatioas tr.iditionallv elosed to them, 
here were Negro subway diiver.« aud Negro tram 
jndiictors in New York. Negro clerks and clerical 
i)rker.«, Negro )K)licemen, evmi ' Negroes teaching 
Jiite students in Northern eollegi'-s. 

As to what America’s chief conlribution to a 
aited World would be, Dr. Holnn s thought that, it 
practical achievement, in which thi- Uniled States 
id the world. Skilled work was valimble to society 
ift, unfortunately, America's technical aciiievements 
id largely absorbed the Atneriean consciousnesa. lead- 
k to widc-siyead maleriali.8ui aud love of pleasure 
^ of power. 

« Dr. Holmes was enthusiastic about the poasi- 
ftties offered by a fusion of what America and 
pia each had to give. India through her long history 
H gone deeply into the prohleirie^ of the Spirit. She 
P come close to Reality. If vou equip]ie<l India with 
» maehiuory of living that. America had produced, 
if you gave America a Soul, then there would be, 
"in Ezekiel’s vision of the wheels, the God in the 
ihine. America had I lie wheels, and they were 
thing her to death. India hail the Spirit. If you put 
ther the “Know How” of America and the “See 
” of India, you ought to have a model civilisation. 


Sir Edwartl Appleton 

Nobel Prize Winner in Physics, 1947 

' S. K. M. writes in Science and Culture : 

The award of the. Nobel Prize for Physics l.o Sir 
wd Appleton will delight all who have known of 
Hundamental contributions to the science of radio 
fto its applications. It has been amazing how Sir 
ard or, to call him by his more familiar name— 
eton, has made use of radio waves a.*! a tool for 
ligating such diverse geophysical (ihenomena. a>, 
Ber fronts, storrai centres, magnetic field intensity 
fabove the surface of the earth (300 km.), atmos- 
|c tides at ^ligh levels, detection of meteor trails, 
“bo, ^mission of these waves from the sunspot 
^ and from the milky way. 

'at to the non-specialist Appleton is perhaps pest 
1 for his work on the elucidation of the nature 
pd of the radio wave propagation nhenomena in 
bnized regions of the upper atmosphere known as 
pltere. It was. in 1904 tiiat Kentiply in Ameri'’a 
leaviflide m England propounded the hypothesis 
Ho waves are guided round the curved surface 
earth by being reflected froun a conduotiB^ 
^d region in the upper atmosphere. The hjrpotheais 
onsidered very plausible but a direct proof as to 
jpexistonee of the conducting region was lacking for 


a long lime. The t>roof was first fiiruislied by Appleton 
with his associate Barnett in 1925 when they observed 
that radio waves from a di.stant station anivc by two 
distinct ]>aths, one direct—moving along the ground 
(ground wave) and another indirect—reflected from the 
liigh ionized region (sky wave), Very early in his 
study on ionosiihcre. Appleton made the remarkable 
di8co\c'ry—• fact which is now taken almost for 
gianted but which at that time was by no means 
obvious—tliat the iomosphere was stratified, as it were, 
into a number of layers. The uppermost layer which is 
the most intensely ionized is named after hiiy ‘Apple- 
ton layer.’ Appleton, however, mode.‘«tly refers to it as 
the F-Iayer and the one underlying it at 100 km. he 
called the E-lnyer. Once he was aski'd why he chose 
the letters E and F instead of the more obvious ones 
A and B. And he replied this was to leave room for 
undiscovered layer below the E-layer 1 Hia suriniae 
proved correct ; an absorbing ionized region which 
causes weakening of radio signals ha.s been found 
below the E-laycr. This is called D-layer. Apideton 
was also the first to point out that the magnetic field 
of till' (‘arth will have a profound influence on the 
propagation phenomena of the radio waves througli 
ihe ionosphere. He (li\ eloped the so-called magneto- 
ionic. theory and showed Ikiw the jiropagation propertios 
(ri'fraclive index, polarization, absoriflion) are related 
to the' magnetic fudd intensity and the intensity of 
ionization in the ionosphere. All the consequence Pf 
the magneto-ionic theory arc fully borne out b.v 
ob’ervations. 

It can be said witiiout exaggeration that it is 
to Appleton, more than to any other single in¬ 
dividual, that we owe our present knowledge of 
the ionosphere. 

The (levelojmirut of radar which has revolutionize!I 
iiodem w.irlare al .'0 ow'es much to Appleton’s work. 
a matter of fact, the principle of the estimation*of the 
height of ionospheric layer is a kind of radio localism, 
tile difference being that the object to be located b.v 
radar is a body of much .-.mailer extension like aci-o- 
plane The amoimt lof lln' incident radio wave energy 
whieh such a bod.v returns bv .scattering is necessarily 
very iimeli .smaller than that by the ionosphere. The 
problem of making an estimate of the energy is ex¬ 
tremely important in the design and development of 
radar apparatus. Appleton’s work has done much to 
clarify this firobleni. From his investigations in thii- 
•subject Appleton was able to predii.l, t.hal it would be 
jiossible to obtain radar echoed! from the moon. This, 
.as we .all know' now, has aheady been achieved. 
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Sir Edward ici a great oiwSiuaer. The Department 
of Soientiiio and Industrial Basearcli of England ie 
fortunate in having him as its chief executive head. 
About three years ago, when the war was slill on. the 
author of this note had the opportunity of attending 
in England a meeting of the Ultra-Short Wave Panel 
of the Ministry of Supply. The body had been set up 
by Sir Edward and he humoroutiy described it as his 
own child. He had collectea round him in this Panel 
tibcjut two dosen 8pecialiBts-^iysiciet.s, mathematicians, 
meteorologiets, radio-technicians, electrical engineers 
and apeotaoBoopists to work on problems associated 
with the propagation of micro-waves through terrestrial 
atmosphere dose to the ground. Each was assigned an 
aqseot of the problem in which he was an expert. The 
results obtained by the different workers when oollated 
ensured quick progpress and success in the shortest 
possible time. It was pleasant to tee how these experts 
—4ome of them of international reputation—^worked 
tomther as a single team under the guidance of Sir 
Edward. 

Sir Edward’s great talent for organization was 
also utilized by the British Government in scientific 
war effort. 

Sir Edward was appointed a member of tlie 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the War Cabinet 
in IMl .and the main burden of organizing atomic 
research in England devolved upon him. He established 
the ‘Directorate for Tube Alloy.s’ (a camouflage name) 
under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The Directorate planned and conducted 
researches on coqtiollable nuclear chain reaetkm in all 
its adepts wi^ the ultimate object of utilizing the 
results in atomic explosions. Under the supervision of 
Sir Edward, the Directorate made notable contributions 
tx> the devdopment of atomic bomb. 

Sir Edward was born in Bradford, Yorkshire and 
is now io. He held successively professorial chairs of 
Physics in King’s College, London and in Cambridge. 
Ott the retirement of Sir Frank Smith in 1939. he was 
'.’Sgtpointed Secretary to the Department of Scientific 
vand Industrial Research, which ppst he still holds. 

Sir Edward is an orimnal thinker of rare ability. 
He has an intuitive mind and is gifted with a pene¬ 
trating insight which enables him to get straight at 
the root of a problem. He is known personally to many 
scientific workers of this country and is in constant 
touch with the ionospheric investigations here. Sir 
Edward lent his services, on more than one occasion, 
to the University of Calcutte for examining doctoralt? 
theses. 


Inventioti of Kavlnil-Charafnani Birendra 
Ktunw IteiUch, President, AlhBengal Ayur- 
ved CMMtsab 6th Mahasammelan, Hony. 
Member, & C & State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
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Hfetoiical Judaea la ladepeadetal ladUa 

C. C. Dae Gupta observes in The Indian 
Review : . 

It haa been accepted by all scholars that‘India is 
one of the earliest oiviliaod countries in the Worid. 
That India waa euch is known from the study of a 
number of evidences which we have got of the con- 
tamporaiy civilised world. 

India came into close contact with the British 
from the eighteenth centuiy. From that time there is 
the beginning of an enquiry into the history of India 
by a number of well-known British historians and 
archaeologists. The methods which were then applied 
for the knowledge of the nistory of our country were 
rather quite new even in Europe. Though the British- 
era became interested in Indian history and culture, 
still for want of a proper respect for India because she 
was conquered, all their studies in this line became 
vitiated. 

Nothing has been up till now done for the dis¬ 
covery, preservation and study of Indian historical 
documents in a trujy national scale. The result of 
this is the common saying that India does not pos¬ 
sess much historical material for the reconstruction 
of her history. There cannot be any statement far¬ 
ther from truth than this. India does not lack his¬ 
torical imateinds; but what she lacks is the suitable 
arrangement for the discovery, preservation and study 
of Indian historical documents. 

In.the 19th century the Indian Archaeological 
department was founded and tire wArk done by 
this department, so far as it goes, is quite laudalde; 
but it is regrettable that it does not go very far. 

In 1940 Lortl Curzon pas.sed the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Preservation Act for the protection of monu¬ 
ments in British India. 

This Act is quite praiseworthy but as no work 
has been practically done to serve tlie inner metining 
of this Aqt, the very purpose for which this Act was 
paased is not at all fulfilled. It must be accepti'd that 
any historical document, however small and insigni¬ 
ficant it might appear to the ordinary rye, is to be veiy 
carefully protected. If wo accept this view, then 
we must be awestruck by the appalling neglect 
of historical documents in India. There ore thousands 
of priceless gems of historical documents which are 
being so much neglected that we must be ashamed of 
what we are doing in this sphere. 

The following are the suggestions which I should 
like to offer in this connection;— 

(1) The proclamation that all historical monu¬ 
ments, whether small or big, are of utmost national 
iiriportance. ^ 

,(2) The proclamation that all manuscripts, big or- 
small, are of utmost national importance. 

(3) Endeavour must be made to keep all historical 
documents intact. It is a shameless thing that through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India we find utter 
neglect of the priceless gems of Indian monuments and 
ni.snuscripts. 

We should now point out the measures by which 
this can be done. It ia not possible for any national 
government, however sympathetic it might oe, to ar¬ 
range for the discovery, pr';.«ervation and study of all 
the historical documents because of the vastness of the 
problem. What is essentially requited » that tae peo¬ 
ple of the country should themselves underatand^lhe 
impwtaace of these things. If the general peop^;gl!ah 
undetetand' the tedue of these thm Kill 

▼duntarily come fonvard to Aoulfe remann- 
hilityt but the VMt iBitcney of ttaadiai Ih 
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the way of :(hia i|Bd^|Mk(|i^a||, The literacy of India 
doee^t go much beyond 19*^ cent of the total popn> 
lation asd we moat be aehamed of thu appalling state 
of education in India, Up till now there is no funeral 
spread edneation among the ^dian people. 
It is absolutely necessary to impart education 
through the mSdium of the mother tongue from 
the lowest to the highest stages, to make ono 
Indian language a compulsory language for study by 
all and to k^p one international language, possibly 
English, a lan^ge for study by only the advanced 
students and those who will be required to go out 
of India. 

Wi& the spread of education everyone will 
gradually realise that it is essential for him to 
help in the keepi^ of the historical documents 
intact. 


The following are the suggestions which I like to 
throw for the discovery, preservation and study of 
Indian historical monuments: 

(1) The expansion of the Indian Archaeological 
department on a truly national basis, 

(2) The creation of the Historical and Archaeo¬ 
logical societies in each district of India by the 
national government for the discovery, upkeep and 
study of Indian historical materials, l^is is the most 
important step which the national government should 


take. 

(3) The close co-operation betweem the Indian 
universities and the Indian Archaeological department. 
Up till now there is absolutely a lack of this important 
outlook with* the result that the Indian univemtirs 
have practicaliy no material to work upon while in 
the Indian A.’vfaaeological department there are heaps 
of material remaining unattended for want of a suffi¬ 
cient number of suitable men in the department. 

(4) The closer co-operation between the Indian 
Archaeological department and big colleges in some 
cultural sonea of India where there are no universities. 
In India there arc a veiy few universities and it is 
for this reason that some colleges should be treated 
as univeraities for this purpose because the few emst- 
ing univenitiea of India-oannot possibty give an idea 
of the historical materials whi<di are in each district 
of India, 

(5) The establishment of a large number of re- 
searoh institutes to study these historical materials. 
India is in want of them and unless these are 
founded, there is no chance of the proper study of the 
historical materials of India. 

It is well-known that from time immemorial India 
was known to Ihe outride civilised countries ; but 
dothing has aa yet been done to study this phene, 
meoon in all its details. Up till now in IncUa the his- 
. tory of other oountries has been studied in the most 
abaonn^ manner. History of other countries has been 
studied with the help of only secondary text-books and 
no attempt has been made to stut^ the history of 
other oountries with the help of original sources. ^ 
the study of the history of other countries in India 
ium bsfrii uninteresting and unproductive. It is, there- 
fore, Bsoeasary toinake a thorough revision of the 
tritole'gylhibuB ofnistory as prescribed for study io 
Indhpa tmiverrittea. Secondly, suitable and prowr 
arrasgstnoit shoidd be made for the study of the 
history of other eounh^es in the proper manner wilh 
the hrip of Qcil^ial sources. Thirdly, it is neoesia^ 
to establish a: humbev of museums of foreign nti- 
, fPldfim in. IhSia. *Ihh ean emir be. done by pureham 
ni wnU as by egahgnge of antiquities wbieh a|w Aipli* 
aMen tt le neoessarv to send n nambOT of 

iltsmmit- Mbeoad to Ihe proper ttttong in 
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faidi« and the bidfaui Ocean 

In an article, entitied “India—Past, Present 
and Future,** in the Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 194.7, Dr. Taraknath Daa quoting K. 
M. PaniJckar, points out how India and the Indian 
Ocean will play a vital part in the future world 
politics : 

Serious students of history are well aiware of the fact 
that, oven btfore the days of Alexander’s invasion of India 
and since then, India has played an important part in 
world politics. Today India’s position in the “balance of 
power” is singularly significant. In the world of to-morrow, 
free India, with her strategic-position, vast population and 
resources, may serve as the most important single factor 
affecting world politics, because the balance i« shifting in 
Asia, and India is the heart of Asia. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar, in his brilliant essay India and 
the Intlim Ocean, presents a connected story of the in¬ 
fluence of sea power on Indian history and discusses supre¬ 
macy in the Indian Ocean in its relation to world polities 
and India’s national defense. In the chapter on tlie Hindu 
period in the Indian Ocean he gives some insight into 
Ilindu sea power as a factor in India’s past greatness and 
substantiates the thesis that one of the causes of the loss 
of Indian independence was the failure of the Hindus to 
maintain comm and of the sea, a fact 'which is often usrer- 
looked by students of Indian history. He gives a vivid 
account of the role of the Arabs, the Portuguese and other 
Powers in controlling the Indian Ocean and of Britain’s 
role in establishing an empire in India. No Kuropeoii 
Power, which did not have control of the Atlantic, could 
maintain its supremacy in the Inthan Ocean, and. without 
the control of the Indian Ocean, there could be no security 
in India. British supremacy in the Indian Ocean made 
British rule somewhat inevitable. 

Wh. Panikkar foresaw the outcome of World War II 
and the rise of American influence in the Indian Ocean: 

.^erlca has develoiped considerable interests in the 
Mid^ East. Oil eoncessions in Saudi Axabia and in Iran, 
not to speak of the Bahrein itianda indicate the growth of 
strong economic interests in the drainage ares of the Indian 
Ocean. America will emerge out of the present war with 
global and not hemispheric ideas of strategy, and the pus- 
sibility therefore has to be visualised of America entering 
the Indian Ocean os a major naval power (p. 87). 

He also points out Soviet Russia’s interest in securing 
a footing in Fenian Gulf, and its significance for the 
future of India and the whole of the Indian Ocean area: 

The lines of traffic developed for the purposes of Lend 
Lease aid to 'Russi'a in the (ptosent war (World War 11) 
have denumstrated the vital importance of tl e Persian Gulf 
to the Soviets. . . . the possihility of the presence of a 
naval power of the magnitude, resources and persistence 
(d Russia on the Penian Gnlf is in itself sufficient to re- 
vobitioidiae the strategy in respect of the Indian Ocean. 
... A strong ndHtory State on the Persian Gulf could 
make that an impregnable base and resist successfully all 
attodv from the sea. If tha* power is also industrially 
advanced and capi^le of oonstructing and maintaining on 
the sea ht^e and powerful navies,-uien the Persian Gulf 
could heoQme what Seapa Flow is to the Atlantic and 
^Hhdmshavea to tito Babie. The problem, js of the utmost 
inwortanro to latme of India {pp. (^-90). _ 

FSnaBy, the defense of Soom East Ama, a naval 


Power in India is bound to become a decisive factor. Ihus 
for national defense, free India will need her own navy 
and will have to develop her own sea power. This is not 
an easy task; and the author suggests: 

The control of the Indian Ocean must, therefore, be a 
co-operative effort of India and Britain and mther Com¬ 
monwealth units having interests on the Ocean with the 
primary responsibility lying on the Indian Navy to guard 
the steel ring created by .Singapo're. Ceylon, Mauritius and 
Socotra. With tlie naval might of Britain in the back¬ 
ground and with the whole policy of the Commonwealth 
decided by a Supreme Council enabling tlie total power 
of the Empire to be brought to hear at any threatened point, 
such a defence of India will not be outside the range of 
practicability (p. 95). 

This of course presupposes co>-operalion between Bri- 
tidn and India as a member of the British CommonweaUii 
oS Nations or an alliance between free India and the 
British Commonwealth. However, the reviewer Un’nks that, 
in plaie of Indo-British co-operation, Indo-Ameritan-Bri- 
lish co-operation will he imperative because commtm in¬ 
terests between India and the United States will develop, 
and Britain is more or less dependent upon the Ignited 
.SialPi for her own defen.se. 


India is Not Overpopulated 

In the same Journal Dr. Taraknath Das 
upholds the view that India’s population is nut 
relatively greater than that of many other countries 
and concludes that her extreme dependence on agri¬ 
culture and the lack of industrialisation are the 
fundamental cause of her appalling poverty : 

India, with an area equal to that of all of Europe 
except Rusna, lias a population of nearly 400 millions. Soule 
of the Western experts on population problems think tliat 
India is overporalated and that even adequate industrioliaa- 
tion will not suve the problem; because, according to their 
estimate, induatrialization of India will tend to iocreaie 
population in an overpopulated country. Dr. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, in his small but exceedingly valuable book. Indites 
Populaioni Fact and Policy, gives us valuable data on tlie 
subject. For instance, den-.tty of Indian popnlation is not 
as great as generally thouglit. “The mean density for all 
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Ib^ daw MM onwd 2t^ »«Mm jper aimae i^e. VUte 
tliia ia OMrly fii« nd * bw ttaaca ^ dMiaity of tfae TJatted 
StatM of Aaaerica, k h ooaaideraldT lower tliaa that of 
Genaaay, Japan, Engjand, Italy, Java or Puerto Bieo” 
(p. 16). It nay be pointed out. that, oonpaied to ffiaay 
other eonntriea, India’s p<^nlation has not increased with 
extreme rapidity. Dr. Chandtaselchar, quoting Profesw 
Kingsley Davis, states that in India "the population, ad¬ 
just^ to the present area {excluding Burma). increased 
shoot 54 per cent during the period from 1872 to 1941. 
The United Kingdom during the same period increased 
56 per cent, and if we tahe the 70-year period from 1B21 
to 1891 (^haps more comparable to India’s last 70 years) 
iwe find it increased 81 per cent (in spite of millions emh 
grating to America and other parts of the world). Sim¬ 
ilarly Japan during the 70 years from 1873 to 1943, ex¬ 
perienced a growth of apprmtimately 136 per cent.” (p. 17). 

Dr. Chandrasekhar rightly points out: 

The crux of the Indian population problem with its 
ineseaoahle comllary issues of food and agriculture is the 
incredible pov e rty of the people. With all her latent 
and potential wealth in natural resources—inferior only 
to thm of the United States and the Soviet Union—^India 
today is among the poorest countries in the world. . . . 
In summary, poverty, starvation and disea«e stalk the land, 
worse than the war-devasted regions in Europe and Asia. 
Nearly two-thirds of the nnpularion are chronicallv under- 
nonrished and disease-ridden. Well over one hundred mil¬ 
lion people suffer annually from malaria alone. Nearly ten 
million people die every year, mostly from prcvcntshle dis¬ 
eases, diseases of malnutrition horn of poverty. The rates 
of infant and maternal mortality are the highest in the 
world. The mean expectation of life is less than half the 
flgiire foT'the United States. 

Hie basic reason for this appalling condition is the 
nature of the existing economy which is characterised by 
an extreme overpressure on agriculture and the lack of 
iadnstrialisation. Nearly 70 per cent of the population sub- 
sist on agrionltnre. and about 85 per cent are directly or 
indirectly dependent on the land. . Barely one per cent 
is engaged in organised industry, and not more than five 
per cent derives a living from industry of bQ sorts, includ¬ 
ing cottage industries and handicrafts. 

So long as this .fundamental imbalance between agri¬ 
culture and iadnstry is not corrected, so long as the. problem 
of poverty is not tackled at its very root, the question of 
raising the standard of living and the question of an im¬ 
proved nutritional aud health standard for India will remain 
largely an academic one. To preach the gospel of good 
fo^. good heidth, good living, to the people of India, with¬ 
out first securing for them the means of even a hare sub¬ 
sistence. is as meaningless n advising the starving to eat 
cake when they cannot afford even bmd (pp. 96-99). 
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Fdaa^MiK I *^Ri!^i«etf erf 

In 7Ae CaA^ World, Aueu^ 1947, ArOtur 
Staidey Riggs gives a Roe appreciadve eleetdi oi 
one of &e xDBiter p^itara of ue vtarld : - 

Drama as we tiaualfy think of it ia terms of the 
more or less violent reactions of charaicter to cireum* 
stances, does not t^erally associate itself with art, or 
gather about the life of an artist. A Benvenuto Celliaii 
a Leonardo da Vinci and a Michelangelo are lariUee 
ia this respect. There is another ^pe of drama, far 
more suggestive, more profound and stirring, even u 
less violent^ that clings about Velaaiuea. 

Like bis magnificent predecessor Titian, Diego de 
Silva y Velasquea was poised, calm, tlioroughly master 
of himself. Nothing he ever thought or said or did, so 
far as we know, had a single spark of the dramatic 
about it. Yet the setting in which he lived from 1623, 
when he came to Court, and his death in 1660 was so 
elaborately mounted, its moves so calculated bv mettc- 
ulous rules, and so hedged about by immemorial cus¬ 
tom that Velasques becomes for us the heroic figure 
around whom continuously played the wicked .summer 
lightnings of palace intrigue and jealousy, the whims 
of a captious monarch, the open enmity of his envious 
fellow artists, and the precarious patronage of an 
intolerant, hot-headed prime minister driving furiously 
upon the broad road to ruin. Most dramatic and 
amasing of all is the fact that we know actuallv bo 
little about the man Vcla.squez that he moves through 
all this without once speaking, without even feeling, 
so far as the records go. His is the most astonishing 
story in the entire world of art, his fate after death, 
like that of Cervantes, serves merely to increase the 
oompulsion of the tale, and the whole ghostlv drams 
reaches deep into our hearts. 

Criticism began dealing with him and his painting 
a scant half-century ago, and none of the great painters 
has been more sketchily treated. Indeed, until recent 
years Velasquez was the least generally known, certain* 
ly the least understood master of all time. Part of this 
public ignorance of him and his work is due to the 
fact that Spanish character and history are not widely 
comprehenoed. Part of it derives from th<> retention 
of all the painter’s finest work—with one exception- 
in Spain. In part, too, the world had had relatively 
small opportunity to judge him because Velasques 
was not a prolific worker like his great Italian prede¬ 
cessor Titian, and the total of the Spaniard’s canvases 
is accordingly small. 

No painter can be completely estimated by what 
he leaves us on canvas. To evaluate his message cor* 
rectly we must have at the very least a general outline 
of his. backgrounds, from which he cannot be separate 
witii impunity. Only when we understand the main 
currents of life in an era ran we grasp finn!.v the 
significance of the master’s painting, of the art of (be 
period in any field. The discussion of these seldom 
fully understood factors begins in this instance 
naturally, sinoe "art is long,” with the beginning^ of 
Spani^ nationality and unity after the swift and 
ruthleaa Moorish conquest early in the eighth century. 

In the first decade of the eighth centurv 
victorious Moors had driven the surviving Bpaaiards 
north and up into the fog-drenched, crsggv fastnesses 
of the cold Asturian mountains. The .handful a fisw 
hundred Iberians and. Vtagoths selected Pelayo as tbek 
leadM' and made their haadquartera in tiie grim Cave 
of Convadoaga. In their stubborn min^ was no 
thoU|^t of yielding to invadw. Th^ had courage 
and to iq»are. Bbt aomething.more was requited tinn 
fortitude if tbtjr were to thrust back tiia Afri^ flon- 
tetmt. Mem bmdlGdMt m (bey knew by Utter 
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fxpfliieoiM, «Hild MecHM^ ^othiiiK b«it tbeir deatha. 
Tha inevitable reault wir »fiOoliitR of eveiy intereat, 
a tight and pemane&t drawing together of eveiy 
element into the oloaeat eort of felloi^p and unity 
of purpoee ui^er leaden who exaeted instant and 
unquestioning obedience to any command regardless 
of consequences. Christians all, despising the Moslem 
doctrine and behavior, the Spaniards remised that the 
Church among them must fight side by side and 
equally with royalty, hnighthood and comthons if any 
of them were to survive. This need and its recognition 
were the flux that made practical the welding together 
of Church, State and People into a ringle politico- 
spiritual entity which has never had any equal or 
^mulacrum and is as substantia] today as it was when 
it began. 

The Moor was thus directly responsible for unify¬ 
ing Spain as no other force possibly could, and as no 
otner nation was ever consolidated. Not only was 
loyalty to the leaders of this hard-fighting, aspiring 
group beneficial ; it was vital. King, clergy and people 
thought alike, had the same fiery purpose—the expul¬ 
sion of the hated Mohammedan. The churchman 
fought both for his Faith and for political reasons; 
the ]a 3 rman fought for the same things, even* though 
on many occasions as he struggled on through the 
centuries intermarriages occurred and some astonishing 
alliances were arrang^. But the type of mind gradually 
bred in Spain because of these conditions and this 
intimate coherence of spiritual and material causes, 
developed a blind, fanatic devotion to monarcbs, 
however weak or vicious, and to the Church iii 
its least as* well as in its most exalted moments. 
It produced; an Isabella as well as a Philip H. 
It gave a Cortes and a Pisarro able to conquer whole 
peoples with but a handful of troops, and it pushed 
to the fore a I.,a8 Casas who dared to face a ^rly 
king, angered bureaucrats, brutal and rasoallv exploiters 
and tel) them bluntly how they sinned in their ruthless 
treatment of the helpless ivdto. It produced, finally, a 
Velasques who, through his undeviating loyalty to his 
weak and contradictory monarch, set that king^ 
pleasure above his art and accordingly exeruted only 
a fraction of all that strove in his soul against the 
ridiculous daily tasks the master should never have- 
known existed. 

In view of all this it is not difficult to perceive 
the Tcaaons why Velasques’s art is so little under¬ 
stood. Critios and connoisseurs of every Ist>d have 
studied bis paintings, enjoyed them because of their 
clear supremacy, and failed to penetrate much beneath 
the surface. ITie lay public, occasionally seeing b 
possible Velasquee in a gallery or museum, accepts Jt 
at ito obvious truthfulness and regards it merely as 
good. The subtle deeps and heights of the iraisterls 
conceptions and methods are lost in his effective 
naturalism—realism, if you prefer the older and more 
generic tmrm. 

"The light which redeemed us from the Roman 
slavery and in general from mannerism,” budded 
mlenoidly in Valencia in the woirk of Frane'sco 
Kbalta, and from it and its successors gradually 
emengea the disciplined yet impresaonistic naturalism, 
or realism, which culminated in the painting of Velafr 
quea and took the world by storm wherever men could 
appreciate it. In comparison with Titian, the greatest 
of the Vei^ian ma^rs, Velasquez produced exceed¬ 
ingly little. 'Tormo y Monso assails him savagely for 
"dirinelination to work" and for painting oi^ when 
hit "basie eagemeas for perfection and technical pro¬ 
gress stimulated him; not a professional so much, as 
• feattefman,~a eourtiw who made holiday by wrwng 
the Um wi^ hie pencil, dresminf of bonon. . . . Am 


it ie oertain that never did nbbilky, the ultimata 
feeling for the ariatocratie, find happier expreanon; 
the elegaace of Van Dyck is more apparent, t^t of 
Velasques more exquisite, deeper, more spontaneous, 
truer.’^ 

From the very first days of his eager apprentice¬ 
ship in the “Gilded Cage” studio of Francisco Pacheco 
in Seville, Velasques had hammered into him the vital 
importance of sound drawing and close observation of 
nature as the only sure bases for success as a painter. 
After five of this teaching he married his master’s 
daughter. Dona Juana, and in 1623 made his appear¬ 
ance in the channed but vicious circle of the Vnica 
Carte —^the "Only Court” in Madrid. Booh appointed 
painter to the kmg, he served the do-nothing Philip IV 
for thirty-seven yean with s whole-hearted devotion 
that ^ve his weak monarch a place in history he 
otherwise could not have achieved. But the favor of 
that king was deadly. It cost the painter, and through 
tiim the world, greatness that can be no more than 
dimly iqtagined. Velasques's devotion to him took no 
heed of menial rank—h® was carried on the royal pay¬ 
rolls in the same category with the court barbers, 
grooms, dwarfs, fools (jesters) and minor servants. He 
allowed his loyalty to cut down his production to a 
maximum of probably not more than a hundred and 
fifty pictures, of which today only about ninety can 
be considered as completely authentic. And finally, he 
attended so assiduously to his duties as q courtier and 
an official with heavy and far-reaching responsibilities, 
that he completely {^hausted his reserves of strength. 
On his return from the great wedding festivities of the 
Infanta Dona Maria Teresa and King Louis XIV of 
France at the Spanish border, he could not resist an 
attack of fever, and died, completely wemvon*. in ihe 
summer of 1660. 
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oaste are {ae^ diwppearu^. 


alw^y have been written »f tbe people. Barriers of__ ____ 

*>*» handling of lie tra^itiooal Mepeot for and eenotifer of a ISmbimn 

rifflrterity and aeni^ of ^ diaappeared, and he » now more wlegated to the 

^ been add d>out his kitchen ag a cook, whereas the depreased elaawa have 

n»2?^ir'k.JS: ^ “cruel truthful- revolted, and assert that there is something radical 

oeSs^ la mliSK toa fOUur of his littOfl. Bufi thfira is WfOllff Witil S Hvatem thst nrtnAtkvnnm tL Aistn mu fAP 


nesB _ _____ ^ 

^ brilliant 

^r.!f .«^***»?’****w®^ dwarfs, fools, come- 

ud ^era, Vdaaques teveals hinrolf sa a warm- 
wmpathetio man. He did not deliberately 
™ aepioting ^hneaa except as he had to 
personages with whom he was surrounded. 
«r«“nf * °or ugliness mattered. It 

WM the truth, the deeper efignifioanoe of his subject 
mat counted, that gave him an opportunity to let a 
carol^ world see wha,t he, with the virion' of a seer 
power of an epic poet, perceived, 
♦if *>? f«fe8 of some of those canvases of the pets 
kL.^, ^y *>ttle how the painter 

*1 °'v Ignite tra^dy, the suppressed yearn- 
mp, the hate, the suspicion, the fear, the pitiful 
attempts to please of these waetched creatures who, 
even though they were bought slaves whose one pur- 
pose was ^ divert a bored royalty and its satellites, 
were nevertheless created bv a Heavenly Father Who 
had taught one man at least to sec them not as ridi- 
rjulous or deformed or idiotic but as helpless souls 
diving of pitv and sympathy. King, who “acknow- 
I^edged no superior among men,” lovely young fresh- 
faeed Prtnee*. hard-bitten old knight or slobbering 
Court idiot Velasques read them all, made the least 
aij importpt as the first among thems and at the last 
torabstone bore the single line "To the Painter of 
Truth. 

"It waa enough for him to be what he was 
simple tiuth. 


The BahaM Faith in India 

Shirin Fozdar writes in 
.August, 1947: 


India has been from antiquity a land of heroes 
and Mints. Loni); before th^ Western world knew the 
meaning of the word civilisation and culture the 
Indian people had risen to enviable heights in states- 
ma^hip, warcraft, literature, philosophy, economics, 
architecture, sculpture and aiis. TTie fame of her great¬ 
ness had spread far and wide. The entire life of the 
people in India was governed by the accumulated 
teaching of the Vedah, the Upaniriiads and the Oita. 
A wnderful period of research continued and lasted 
until the advent of Christ. Large Viharas, scattered 
all over the country and run by selfless monks, im¬ 
parted knowledge to toe seekers, and contributed to 
toe moral and educational progress of man, But un- 
fortimately all her past glory has vanished, and she is 
P^ing through a very critical period in her history. 
The old moorings are being broken, as she ventares 
i^o uncharted seas, annihUating ancMRit landmarks. 
The people arc craving for democracy, since the ideal 
of the kmg. hitherto held as God, has lost its hold. 

In the field of industry it is apparent that the old 
handicrafts have been ne^^ted under toe competition 
of machinery ; the carriage' and pair has been replaced 
by a car. Smooth trading has become difficult owing to 
unions and strikes, combines and logouts. Luxury nas 
taken hold of man. jficrearing toerel^ his egpenditure 
and enjoyment. The old sttdd fonnu!^ have been 
W new theories with new values. 

One thing which strikes the student of a&rient 
history pi^c imytliing else, jb the revcdurinnaiy 
chai^fUjlf^Sriilidi tsking pace hi the totet^ coition 


smng wito a qrstem that oondemns a tnwai for life for 
toe accident of birth. He, therefore, aapireo, and be- 
fittingly fills even the Viceroyh oouncu. 'tUiua the 
Varna Ariiram Dhama is getting the Varna (caste) 
knocked out of its root. Hinduism, noted for its ex¬ 
clusiveness, is vying with other faiths eagerb' trying 
to convert others to its fold ; inter-mairi^es are 
growing apace ; bomb and anarchist activities have 
often replaced love and Ahimaa (non-violence), and 
curiously toe people see nothing incongruous in it. On 
the contfary, the perpetrators of suoh crime are wor¬ 
shipped as heroes. Spiritual leanings, reverence for 
pilgrimage, reverence for parents and elders, the 
sancrity of marriage, the fidditv of the wife, the sub 
imiissiveness of the daughter, have all vanished. 

In toe name of modernity and progress the canker 
of immorality is eating into the vitals of Indian 
society. 'Hie women assert that in a country with a 
population of forty orores, half of which consists of 
women, 33 per cent of which is leading a life of com¬ 
pulsory widowhood which mojc often is due fo mar¬ 
riages arranged by the parents in their childhood, they 
could not be bound to be faithful to what remained 
(Only a memory. Husbands, according to ancient 
scriptures, were to be worshipped as gods, but with 
the idea of justice revised, women no longer feel in¬ 
clined to adore a god with feet of clay. 

In toe field of polities, experiment a/ter experi¬ 
ment was tried and failed. The cause of communal 
disunity enshrouds this vast continent in a grip of 
death. Schisms and sects having crept into various 
religions, each religion is again a house divided against, 
itself. Over two hundred fifty languages prove a bar 
s uidfa to toe affinity and love wliich a language can create. 

/Industries and manufacture are also not faring well, 
the World Order, due to lack of honest men. The greed and avarice of 
a few having cornered the wealth of this country, watch 
with unconcern the starvation and poverty of the toil¬ 
ing millions. Only 1 per cent of this country’s popula¬ 
tion enjoys 33 per cent of this country’s wealth. 
Another 33 per cent of people share 33 per cent of 
wealth and the remaining 66 per cent must live on the 
rest of the wealth (33 per cent). 

The disparity between a capitalist and a laborer 
being great, the worker himself is not at ease about 
his future. Again, India being an agricultural country 
with 700,000 villages, has 34 million families who are 
always famished, ignorant, illiterate, and unemployed 
for a third of the year. It is not that God has not 
endowed this country with sufficient fertile soil, water 
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tod evoijr&i^ ietBenti8J‘:''to;^ ''feed comfortably the Unfortunately trua religion has been etrang^d 

teeming jpimcma, but unfortunately the implements under 'the accumulating load of superstition, dogmas, 

tised for agnculture are as crude and primitive as thoec sacrifices, rituals and priest-craft. The sneer and 

'laed m the d^s of w Vedas or Shree Krishna. ridicule of the modem man is directed towards the 
maldistribution of land is also a great cause dogmas and mythologies which have crept into all 
for this appalling poverty. Some landlords possess religions and have beQlouded the truth to the extent 
acres of land and g(^e thenaselves on the sweat of that fact can no longer be distinguished from ^tion. 

their laboretSji and with the income buy themselves a It » due to misrepresentetion of trae religion that 

passa^ to hell by squandering their income in uu- interested people have made it a cause for disunity, 

mentionable ways ; ■whereas there are others, who own communal disharmony, hatred and discord, through 

such amall strips^ of land, which in spite i^ll their which the perpetual enslavement of this country to 
eS(^ do not yield sufiieienUy to maintain a whole sooue outside power is assured, 
fnmily. ... * time when rdigion is at its lowest ebb 

The people in this countiy, in the name of and humanity so thoroughly w^ward we am assured 
Ahimsa (non-violence) and charity, feed the ants and by Bhrae Krisihna, in the Oita : 
the snakes, but can, if their own material interest "Whenever there is decay of rgihteousness. 0 

demands, watch without compunction their countrymen Bharat, and there is exaltation of unrighteousness then 
starve to death. These conditions will not improve I Myself come f<Mib, for the protection of the 

merely by trtoe and industrial revivals, political ritoteous, for the deitruetion of the evil-doers; for the 

constitutions, increase of schools and book learning, sue of firmly establishing righteousness I am bom 
accumulation of wealth and property. The forcsoost from age to age.” 

thing essential is a change of heart. The natural As if in fiufillment of this promise a call was raised 
instincts of self-preservation, self-enjoyment and self- in 1863 by Baha’u’llah (Bbargo Devasaa or Glory of 
acquisition are subordinated by a man whose heart Qod) in Persia (Atya Varta), the land of the Aryas. 

is filled with love for God and His creatures. He proclaimed to have arisen to uproot irreligion and 

Nations rise to greatness by real worth of charac- to establish the truth, for He claimed to be the 
ter, and that is based on man’s inmost beliefs, whether universally expected Manifestation, 
he acknowledges it or not, and these belies are in Soon the clergy and the government co'mbined in 
reality his religion. Religion is the ideal which a man their efforts to nip this movement in the bud. BahaV- 
follows. It influences his character and elevates his lla;h. Who had been brought up in the lap of luxury, 

whole life. It teaches him a true value by aflirming being th© son of a minister of Persia was soon im- 

that human life is but the beginning of a vaster one prisoned with His family. He was branded, bastinadoed, 
to oome aftdi’ death, and which depends on the way and made homeless, a captive, and despoiled of all His 
the present oqe is led, just as our tomorrows are the goods. He was tranrterred from one prison to another, 
results of actions done today, until in 1892 after forty years of confinement He 



Sert/i'it£ a/ck. .. 

Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
with our rubber requisius. * 

Mode from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, diey are serving the sick 
tn countless liomes and hospitals. 
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fine His Message behind prison bars. lt'q)read and 
enveloped the whole of Persia. Lack irf anv ediieation 
and the firm belief Jn their being the ehosen people 
of God, enabled the Shi‘ih Muslims of Persia to per¬ 
form the most rapacious deeds without the least com¬ 
punction. It is estimated that nearly twenty thousand 
gave their lives in order that their blood may water the 
seed of love and brotherhood sown by Bahahillah. 
Thus today we find the followers -spread throughout 
the nook and oomer of the globe, trying to encoursK, 
enlighten ahd cheer those who have lout faith in the 
goodness of man. 

In these pages we shall refer to the blessings which 
His message can bestow upon this unfortunate oounttjr 
in its hour cd need. 


Students in China Protest Civil War 
The Manifesto, issued by the studmits 
in China is commented upon by a Worldover 
Press correspondent os being not anti-foreign but 
pro-peace : 

Shanghai.—Now well organised on most college 
campuses throughout China, students have been carry¬ 
ing on a campaign against the civil war. They have 
shown admirable restraint in the face of violence, but 
they feel that their casualties uv less important than 
the difficulty of getting their real views Imown to the 
public, both in China and abroad. 

Three of the most liberal Chinese papers 
Shanghai have been closed by the Government and 
reporters from even more of them have been arresAed. 
Bo the students have had a very unfair press, and 
common people even in ^is country are not gett^ 
the whole picture nor learning of 'the strocitiea being 
committed. 

Recently the students have tried to be heard 
through *‘An Open Letter to tbs Peoplas of the World 


from the Students (rf Twentgr Coll^iSS utd Huiverdtiei 
of China on the Current Studmit CemosgUrations.’' 
The aka eS this "nsw rtudsbt rnovmnsnt.'^ imtss 
letter, is tp support "the principles of pneo, in' ws 
ease an end to the civil wgl and a «Hte 
democraqy.” 

The letter goes on to describe Cluna's present 
war chaos and the students^ attempt in Nanking on 
May 30 to present s petition to the Qovenunent, ap¬ 
pealing to it to "provide food for the starving, to stop 
the civil war, to avert the edueatiooid eruis and to 
bring in a democratic regime." Shtteen oolleges and 
universities in Nanking, Shanghai, Sooehow snJHang- 
^w sent students to tihe pmuieful demonstration, 

^ The student procession mis attacked by police, 
gendarmes and secret agents, armed with iron bars, 
whips sad mnflsr weapons. UnneceasBry bnrialitlf 
left 104 students wounded, s number seriouriy. Then 
the r ea ss em bled proceanoa, still unrmisting, was met 
by eavalrv and other military units with machine gune 
and tear gae. 

Similar enooiurters have taken place in Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin and Hangchow. This gross iriolation 
of the right of Mtition, the students point out, "runs 
counter to tiin Provisional Constitution of the Period 
of Political Tutelage of the Kuo Min Tang." It 
violates furthermore, the "outlines of the Joint Ad¬ 
ministration recently promulgated by the new_ cabinet." 

In the press outside China, such demonstrations have 
been plaved up aa Communist-inspired attempts to 
"get the unitea Statee out of China." Much nearer 
the central meaning of this new student movement 
is the appeal which closes the "Open Letter." “Stu- 
dmits all over China are united in aim in the,face 
the present darlmess. People in all walks of life sup¬ 
port us. A New China of freedom and democracy 
vUl come into existence. For the sake of world peace, 
for the well-being of mankind and its future, we earnest, 
ly hope that people all over the world, you people 
who love freedom and dedre peace, will stretch out 
hands of friendship." 
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